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HANDS AND FEET, AND THEIR EXPRESSION. 


Dean reader, give us your hand! Nay, start 
not, fair sir ; be not coy, sweet maiden. e are 
no fortune-teller—no chiromancer—no believer 
in the exploded science of palmistry. We leave 
that to gipsey fortune-tellers—swarthy sultanas, 
who promise you a fortune and deprive you of 
your purse in the same breath. We leave to 
them the tracing of the “line of life,” and all 
other juggleries connected with that wild delu- 
sion which supposed that the human palm was a 
map of the future, only requiring the art of an 


CORDIALITY, 


adept to read its hileroglyphics. And so, dear 
when we asked give us your hand, 
it was only in token of cordiality—that cordi 

which is expressed in our first engraving. e 
are about to discourse of hands abd their expres- 
sion—for they certainly have an individuality 
and a meaning. In nothing did Copley show 
himself more the great artist that he was, than in 
his careful d of the hands of his sitters, 
for he very well knew that the hands had their 
expression as well as the eyes. Apart from its 
intrinsic character, and from its more obvious 
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uses, the hand is lan- 
too, 
friendliness superfluous; the clenched hand 
breathes the unmistakable spirit of defiance. A 
wave of a distant hand may save from deadly 
ril; a warning finger may deter from crime. 
ow accurately we describe a penurious person, 
by calling him a close-fisted hunks ; and a gener- 
ous man, YJ saying he is open-handed! Brutus 
stung his friend to madness by accusing him of 
haying an “itching palm.” We always 
speak of the finger of Fate. How much 
meaning there was in the long, extended 
fore-finger of John Randolph! How well 
the beautiful hand of Napoleon harmon- 
ized with the classical beauty of his face, 
The wonders of the hand formed the 
theme of a philosophical discourse by the 
learned surgeon, Sir Charles Bell, fi ing 
a volume of the “ Bridgewater Treatises. 
“ Nothing is more remarkable,” says Sir 
Charles, ‘‘as forming a part of the pro- 
spective design to prepare an instrument 
fitted for the various uses of the human 
hand, than the manner in which the deli- 
cate and moving apparatus of the palm 
and fingers is guarded. The power with 
which the hand grasps, as when a sailor 
lays hold of the rope to raise his body in 
the rigging, would be too great for the 
texture of mere tendons, nerves and ves- 
sels; they would be cracked were not 
every that bears the pressure defend- 
ed with a cushion of fat, as elastic as that 
which is in the foot of the horse and the 
camel. To add to this pores ive 
defence, there is a muscle which runs 
across the palm, and more i Y. supports 
the cushion on its.inner edge; it is ‘this muscle 
which, raising the edge of the palm, adapts it to 
lave water, ing the cup of Diogenes. 
conclusion, what says Ray?. ‘Some animals 
have horns, some have hoofs, some teeth, some 
talons, some claws, some spurs and beaks; man. 
hath none of all these, but is weak and feeble, . 
and sent unarmed into the world—why, a h 
with reason to use it, supplies the use of 
these!’””. The hand and its. appurtenances 
largely in history. A glove cast at the feet of an. 
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looked down upon a less hard- 
worked brethren. Next we have 
idleness—a painfal contrast to the 
preceding. The soft contours, the 


LABOR. 


enemy was the gage of battle—a defiance to mor- 
talcombat. The champion of England, in olden 
time, at the coronation of a sovereign, rode into 
Westminster Abbey armed from head to heel, 
his charger’s hoofs clattering on the flagging of 
the aisle, and there, drawing his mailed gauntlet 
from his right hand, flung it down, and dared to 
combat any one who should gainsay the right of 
the sovereign to the throne. His lady’s glove 
was a token dearly prized in the days of chivalry. 
‘The favored knight wore it in his helmet, and, 
thinking all the while of the fair hand that be- 
stowed it, and which was to be the reward of his 
valor, plunged into the melé, and did his devoir 
like a gentleman and soldier. By the old laws 
af England a traitor’s hand was strack off by the 
executioner before his head fell upon the block. 
‘Onve upon a time, in the chivalric age of 
Franee, when the royalty and nobility, 
I»-elimess and valor, were assembled to 
witness a combat of wild beasts, and when 
a fierce Numidian lion was raging, lord 
of the avena, a fair lady, to test the cour- 
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of her knight, drew her silken glove | 

from her ikand (white kids were not in- 

vented them), and flung it into the fatal 

ring. Tnetantly the sprang down 


into the bleedy dust of the circle, re- 
claimed the glove, and restored it to the 

.-owner. Of course, after that his wooi 

- poe thrivingly, and the hand which h 
«flung the lous gage was the reward 
~of less valor which obeyed the 
challenge. Let we thank our stars that 
we live in when fair hands are won 
more easily, and ladies’ hearts are not 
te se cruel.—Our second pair of hands 
labor. How steadily and forci- 

ly they grasp the plane! how eloquentl 

toil, mot necessarily excluding mental 
eulture. The world is awakening, after 
mity of labor,and the artizan is no longer 


fleshiness of the members, the in- 
dentation of the knuckles, the long 
nails, incompatible with any ser- 
viceable use of the hands, bespeak 
a life of luxurious ease, indepen- 
dently of the rich dressmg-gown, 
with its cord and tassel. The owner 
of these hands is evidently formed 
of the “porcelain clay o’ the 
earth ;” can’t do a turn to help 
himself; can neither draw a rein 
nor grasp a sword, end accom- 
plishes, at the utmost, a billet-doux 
on perfumed paper. Hotspur’s 
may have had such hands. 
Pass on to the fourth sketch, which 
tells quite a story. Here we have 
manhood and youth—ind t 
manhood, independent juvenility ; 
irate fogydom, insolent Youn 
America. The warning finger 
threatening indeed ; but those saucy 
little hands, united by two digits, 
and raised towards an unseen nose, breathe the 
defiance of blackguardism, recognized the world 
over. Where this signal origimated we cannot 
tell; what nation—what city—gave birth to this 
silent sign of “‘chaffing” is yet unwritten. But 
we dare say such telegraphic signals were ex- 
changed between the‘outposts of Sebastopol ; the 
gamins of Paris employ them to influence the 
Pipelets of the porters’ lodges ; the little London 
cockney thus flaunts his fingers “‘ howdaciously ” 
in the face of the police. It is generally exe- 
cuted when the young tormentor is at a sutlicient 
distance from his insulted elder to give the former 
a fair start when the latter is goaded to distrac- 
tion and plunges into a fruitless pursuit. The 
next 68 illustrates awkwardness. The 
owner of these hands is most unmistakably a 
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clu person. The contents of that cup of 
coffee are destined to affect his own knees ith 
an unpleasant sensation of excessive warmth, or 
to ruin the lady’s dress who sits next to him. 
From these intractable digits, how often must 
knife and fork and buttered toast fall upon the 
floor! How utterly impossible for them to con- 
vey a Prince’s Bay oyster to the owner’s lips! 
Just fancy them undertaking to carve a tough 
goose ; imagine the horror of their manipulations 
on the draum-sticks, or the impossible joints of 
the sinewy wings. We can fancy those hands 
passing through a lifetime of gaucherie. We 
would not trust them to commit suicide—some- 
body else would have the benefit of their random 
action. Fancy hair-triggers in such a pair of 

ws in a crammed shooting-gallery ! e idea 
8 excruciating, and we on to the next sub- 
ject—misapplied dexterity. Here we have the 
dexterous tingers of a “ fogle-hunter,” the desig- 
nation, in classic “ Romany,” of a gentleman 


MENACE AND DEFIANCE. 


who relieves another gentleman of the care of his 


pocket-handkerchief. These fingers have been 
trained from infancy to that employment. ““ Of 
a hempen widow the forlorn,” | 
years the young “ cly-faker” was taught by elder 
thieves in the ddnasle purlieus of St. Giles, to 
take handkerchiefs and watches from an artificial 
Seam without disturbing one of the straws of 
which it was composed. When his education 
was completed, he was Jaanehed into the streets 
of London, to levy conitribations on the luckless 
ngers thro its crowded hfares 

he hulks and Botany Bay, i mot the ws, 
close the agreeable tar our ~fin- 
gered gentleman. next sketeh shows a pair 
of hands with the “mufflers” on, teady for a 
knock down argument, It feelingly reminds us 
of illustrious John Bull, the parent and patron 
of boxing. How Dr Watts could have existed 
in the land of the prize-ring, we cannot conceive. 
But though the good doctor tells us that “ hands 
were never made to scratch other’s eyes,” 
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he does not in express terms condemn those who 
“hit straight out from the shoulder.” One of 
the most e chapters of Hazlitt’s Essays is 
devoted to an enthusiastic description of the 
fight betweem Hicks the gasman and Bill Neate. 
Byron was proud of his p ic prowess under 
the tuition of Jackson. litt’s enthusiasm in 
behalf of what has been epclogedeelly termed 
the “noble science of self-defence” is a curi 
instance of his A passage 
from the “Fight” will illustrate this :—“T 
wonder was the half-minute time. If there had 
been a minute or more allowed between each 
round, it would have been i ible how they 
; to see two men to the ground, 
beaten out of their bodies, and then, before you 
recover from the shoek, to see them rise up with 
new and courage, stand ready to receive 
or inflict mortal offence, and rush upon each oth- 
er ‘like two clouds over the Cas- 
pian ;’ this is the most astonishing 
of all—this is the high and heroic 
state of man!’’ We should rather 
call it the low and bestial state of 
brates. But let us pass on to our 
next sketch, which illustrates ra- 
pacity. They may be the hands 
of a usurer raking in his cent. 
cent., or the gambler clutching at 
the golden fortune that lies upon 
the green cloth—the sentiment is 
— in either case You see 
rapacious soul in the very ti 
of the fingers. Fingers, wean? 
Nay, they are claws—the talons of 
the vulture—the human vulture, 
fiercer and more inexorable than 
the bird of prey. The kite on] 
seizes what his appetite deman 
and his stomach can digest; but 
the miser grasps what cannot en- 
rich him, wie it impoverishes 
the world. What tenacity there is 
in those claws !—what a habit of 
contraction is displayed in those 
muscles! You see that their re- 
laxation is impossible. Those te- 
nacious fin can never open wide; they are 
tentacul, fit only for griping. If that table were 
strewn with gold dust, not a icle would es- 
cape the demoniac raking of those claws. The 
owner is laying down the law, enumerating his 
ments, or marking his points by the several 
digits. Or we may suppose him Mr. Mahoney, 
reckoning up the numbers of that “‘illigant” 
party the night before: “There was five of us ; 
e two Malligans was one, O’Brady was two, 
Conolly was three, and myself was four. No, 
that’s not it! There’s myself was one, Conolly 
was two, O’Brady was three, and the two Maulli- 
was four. Upon my sowl, there was only 
four, after all, and me thinking there was five !” 
And now let us relate, as apposite to our 
theme, an anecdote which we may style the 
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Soon after the French oy, during the days 
of Napoleon I., had entered id, the Grand 
Duke de Berg invited the most distinguished 
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AWKWARDNESS. 


people of the city to a French fete given by the 
army in the newly-conquered capital. Notwith- 
standing the splendor of the gala, the Spaniards 
were by no means gay; their ladies danced but 
little, and most of the guests confined themselves 
to the card-tables. The gardens of the palace 
were so splendidly illuminated that the ladies 
could walk there with as much security as in 
broad daylight. ‘The festival was imperially gor- 
geous, and no expense was spared in order to 
ive the Spaniards a lofty idea of the emperor, if 
the would only — by his lieutenants. 

a grove near palace, between one and 
two o’clock in the morning, several French offi- 
cers were discussing the chances of the war, and 
the discouraging auguries of the future to be 
from the and menacing attitude of 
the i who were t at 
this fective 

“T tell you what, gentlemen,” said 

a Frenchman, whose dress indicated 
the surgeon-in-chief of some column 
of the army, “yesterday I formally 
requested my recall from Prince Mu- 
rat. Without being exactly afraid of 
leaving my bones in the peninsula, I 
prefer to go and dress the wounds 
made by our good neighbors the Ger- 
mans—their weapons do not go so 
deep into the torso as the Castilian 
ignards. Then the fear of Spain 
is a sort of s tition with me. In 
my boyhood, I read in Spanish books 
a heap of sombre adventures, and a 
thousand stories of this country, which 
rejudiced me strongly against it. 
Wall, since our entrance into Madrid. 
though Iam no hero of romance, I 
have been involved in an adventure 
which might serve as the basis of such 
a romance as Mrs, Radcliffe writes. 
I feel impelled to listen to my presen- 
timents, and to-morrow I strike my 
tent and decamp. Murat will cer- 


tainly not refuse me my congé, for, 
thanks to the services we surgeons 
render, we can always command 
favor.” 
“ By Jove, you’ve excited my curi- 
osity, my boy,” said an old republi- 
can colonel, with a pull at his heav 
mustaches, “and now you’re bou 
in honor to satisfy it! Let’s hear 
your story—anything to enliven us!” 
“My story is not calculated to en- 
liven your spirits,” answered the sur- 


The surgeon seemed to hesitate. 

“Is there a lady in the case ?”’ ask- 
ed a young hussar. 

“ There is.” 

“Then, my dear fellow, it must be 
interesting.” 

“Out with it,” cried the old colonel, 
“without more ado!” 

The surgeon looked cautiously 
about him, as if to scan the faces of 
those who surrounded him, and, hav- 
ing assured himself that there was no 

Spaniard in the vicinity, said : 

“ Well, since then we are all Frenchmen, com- 
rades, I’ll tell pen what happened tome. About 
ten days ago | attended a masquerade ball given 
by some of our wild fellows, who did not under- 
stand or comprehend the danger of such a sort 
of entertainment among a people where assassi- 
nation is more popular than duelling, and where 
the mask and domino would be more likely to 
screen a deadly foe than to hide the form of a 
friendly reveller. If the commander in-chief had 
been apprized of this affair beforehand, he would 
have suppressed it instantly; but he only knew 
of it after it was all over, and as no tragic occur- 
rence had arisen from it, he contented himself with 
reprimanding the getters-up of the masquerade, 
and forbidding su¢h entertainments in future. 
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“Well, I went to this ball, and for 
a while had a very dull time—masque- 
rades always seemed to me the stupid- 
est affairs in the world. I felt dispir- 
ited, and a presentiment of evil weighed 
upon my heart like lead; so I stood 
apart from the noisy revellers, leanin 
with folded arms against a pillar, an 
philosophizing on the recklessness of 
our countrymen, who would dance on 
the surface of a mine, even if they’ 
knew that the last gallopade woul 
end in explosion and ruin. I cannot 
say how long I was plunged in this 
reverie—the moving figures of the 
crowd passing before my eyes like the 
changes of a kaleidoscope—when a 
light hand was laid upon my shoulder, 

“The hand that was laid upon my 
shoulder was an exquisitely delicate 
one, and the only imperfection I per- 
ceived—a small mole that stained its 
satin surface—could scarcely be found 
fault with, as like a beauty-spot upon 
a fair complexion, it enhanced the ex- 

uisite and Parisian purity of the skin. 
m the hand I glanced to the figure ; 
but that, as well as the face, was concealed from 
view. The foot and ankle, however, that were 
rhaps coquettishly exposed, were so exquisite- 
'y modelled that they would have delighted the 
eye of a sculptor, and to the connoisseur of fe- 
male charm, afforded proof that the mysterious 
lady must be exceedingly beautiful, since such 
exquisite hands and feet are usually in harmoni- 
ous keeping with the whole person. 

“Well, gentlemen, that little hand, laid so 
lightly on my arm, but so thrilling my whole 
frame by its gentle pressure, trembled excessive- 
ly, as if the fair incognita were the prey to the 
most violent emotion; and, indeed, there was a 
nervous tremulousness in my voice when she ac- 
costed me by my name. I exp my sur- 

rise at her knowing me; but, instead of replying 
m the usual badinage of a woman who seeks to 
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pity, 


PUGNACITY. 


intriquer a gentleman on one of these occasions, 
she me earnestly to escort her out of the 
press, and to take her into one of the side rooms, 
where she could be entirely alone and unobserved. 
I need not say that I hastened to comply with 
her wishes. Sheasked me many questions about 
Paris, using the Spanish language, so that I 
found difficulty in fratning my replies, fot I was 
not much of a Spanish scholar. 

«Cannot madame speak French I asked. 

“«Indifferently well,’ was the reply, in an ac- 
cent that would have done honor to the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. 

“She then went on to talk in that language, 
her spirits seeming to revive, until her conversa- 
tion rivalled in gayety that of the merriest masker 
on the floor. 

“«Pardon, madame,’ I said, in one of the 
pauses of the conversation, ‘but 
your accent, and your acquaintance 
with localities and nice shades of 


French character and manners, con- 
vince me that lam addressing a 
countrywoman.’ 

“You are not mistaken in your 
supposition,’ replied the unknown. 

““* And I presume you are of the 
family of one of our officers ?” 

Alas, no!’ 

«At least you will follow the 
army, if it returns to Paris. A 
Frenchwoman can hardly like this 
triste country.’ 

“*T abhor it—yet I shall end my 
days here.’ 

“« That is very strange.’ 

“**T could tell you strange things, 
but my lips are sealed. I am only 
here to-night at the peril of my life, 
but I cannot explain to you the po- 
sition in which Iam placed. The 
pleasure of once more mingling 
with my dear countrymen, an 
hearing tidings of /a belle France, 
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has compelled me to do what marching up to an 
enemy’s battery is mere child’s play.’ 

“ There was an earnestness in her manner that 
assured me she was not merely seeking to mys- 
tify me. She paused, and I hastened to say : 

“<«Tf I can be of any service to madame, I 
pray that she will command me in any manner, 
and at all times.’ 

“«*¥ thank you a thousand times. From what 
I have head of you before, and from you to- 

»’ She was pleased to say, ‘I trust you en- 
i te you observe this ring upon my finger?’ 
placed that little white hand I had so 
admired eonfidingly in mine, and I raised" it re- 
spectfully so that the light of a lustre might fall 
full upon it. The rig she alluded to was a 
cameo, and on it a figare of Vénus rising from 
the sea was exquisitely ved. 
“*Should you know ‘his ring again?’ she 


“* Wherever I saw it.’ 

“That was a singular on, 
puzzled me. 

“* Stay,’ said the unknown. ‘Close 

r eyes until I bid you open them. 
Now press your finger on the figure, 
and try to remember the impression, 
so that by feeling you could teongnias 
the ring even in the dark, as the blind 
objects.’ 

“‘I did as she requested. 

“* Well,’ said she, in a merry, laugh- 
mg tone, ‘do you think you can dis- 
pense With your eyes upon emergency?” 

“*T think so—at any rate, I should 
recognize the hand, for it is a peerless 
one.’ 


“*T was not angling for compli- 
ments, sir,’ she answered, in a tone hor 
tween jest and earnest. ‘It is nota 
uestion of the hand, but of the ring. 
you think you could recognize the 
latter ?” 

“*«T think I could.’ 

“*Enough—I must perforce remain 
satisfied with that doubtful assurance.’ 

“*May I open my eyes now ?” 

“*Count twenty deliberately, and then you 
may.’ 

“TI obeyed her in this, as in all her capricious 
directions, but when I looked again, the enchan- 
tress was gone. After that the ball was doubly 

to me, and I hastened home to my quar- 
ters, but my head was filled with the singular pas- 
sages I have related to you, and my brain racked 
with conjectures as to the identity of the bewitch- 
ing incognita. The next day I walked about 
one ina dream. My professional duties disgu 
ed me—the crash of arms and the roll of drums 
maddened me. I stole away into such solitude 
as I could find, and there indulged in dreams of 
the unknown beauty of the masquerade. 

“Six days ago I was returning quietly to my 
lodgings about eleven o’clock at night, after hav- 
ing left General Latour, whose hotel is but a few 
ones from mine. Suddenly, at the corner of a 

ittle street, two unknown persons, or rather two 
demons, threw themselves upon me, and — 
my head andarmsinacloak. Of course I shout- 
ed at the top of my lungs, but the cloth stifled 
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my cries, and I was thrust into a carriage with 
the most rapid dexterity, The was then 
driven off at a rapid rate. I made an effort to 
free myself from the cloak that shrouded me, and 
succeeded, finding myst seated with only one 
companion, and that a female. I was pre 

to out wien 0.260) wee 
upon my lips, a soft voice whispered in my 


ome Beware! no harm ir intended you. And 
now, sir, since I have you in my power, please to 
place your finger on the ring.’ 

“T did so, and thought I recognized that worn 
by the fair incognita at the masquerade. 

“«« What !’ I exclaimed, ‘ are you the beayteous 
being I met at the masquerade, and who taught 
me this test ?’ 

_“*T am that lady’s replied the 
girl, ‘and Tam about to con uct you to my mis- 
tress 


“© A thousand thanks.’ 


COMPLICATED NARRATIVE. 


“To not be so ready with your thanks. You 
can only see my lady at the risk of your life. If 
you decline the hazard, say so frankly, and I am 
ordered to permit you to return to your quarters.’ 

“<«T would risk a thousand lives to see her 
once more !” I exclaimed. 

«It is well,’ replied the soubrette, ‘Mymis- 
tress expected no less of your . But 
are you armed? If not, here is a two-edged 
poignard you can take. If any one challen: 


Q 
pincie the priming and loading fresh in your 
tols 
“*T Joaded and primed them before I left my 
quarters this evening.’ 
“*Good again. One thing more you must 
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ft aeagete at the fierceness of my companion, 
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if | “* Are you sure that blade plays free in 
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do. You must consent to wear this mask. Nay, 
it is for your own protection.’ 

“T put on a black velvet mask which she 
handed me. 

“*One thing more,’ 

“* Speak.” 

“*See that your sabre does not rattle when I 
bid you follow me. And now be prudent as well 


as brave.’ 

“ At last the , and ‘ot out. 
pitch dark. the noize of a key 
inserted in the lock of a gate. The chamber- 
maid soon led me through the gravelled alleys 


of a large garden up to a certain place, where we 
stopped. could now distinguish the dark mass 
of a large building looming up directly before us. 
«Silence, now,’ she whispered in my ear, 
‘and keep a strict watch over yourself. Don’t 
lose a single one of my signals; I cannot 
without danger to both of us, and your life is 
now at stake. My lady is inaroom on the 
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RETURNING FROM THE BALL. 


ground floor; but to reach her apartment, we 
must po through the room, and beside the bed, 
of a sleeping, man, who has armed men at his 
dis , and who would not hesitate to kill us 
like dogs; Walk lightly, and follow me closely, 
for fearef stumbling against any of the furniture, 
or setting foot outside the carpet which I have 
to muffle our steps.’ 

“ This wag.an adventure, comrades ; but I was 
resolved to follow it through, if it cost me my 
life. A door was opened, and I found myself in 
a lange and: lefty room, dimly lighted by a smok- 
ing lamp. ‘The window was open, but it was se- 
cured by heavy bars of irom. Qma bed lay an 
old man plunged into a profound sleep. Thence 
we passed into another room, where sata young 
woman, lovelier than the most beautifall creations 
of art, though seen to disadvantage from the ter- 
tible emotion to which she was a prey. She wel- 
comed me with a sad smile, and begged me to 
sit down beside her. 

“*You see,’ she whispered, ‘how much confi- 
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dence I place in you—and alas, to how much 
peril my selfishness is willing to expose you !’ 

Speak not of that,’ I replied, ‘but tell me 
how I car serve you honorably.’ 

“She blushed at the emphasis I placed on the 
last word, and said : 

“*Sir, I am a prisoner here !’ 

“*Ehen the person, through whose chamber I 


pas 

no right to control my actions,’ 
she replied. ¢ is not my husband, though I 
am his afflanced bride—and never will I be his 
wife, unless I am dragged by force to the altar. 
Yet even of that he iseapable. Iam surrounded 
here by his mercenaries; and I am an orphan— 
alone in the world !’ 

“She interrupted her story to dry the tears 
that dimmed her beautiful star-like eyes, and to 
recover her sure. After a time she went 
on in a calmer voice, and informed me that she 
was the di ter of a Frenchwoman, settled in 

—from what I gath- 
ered, though she hinted at this very 
delicately—treated her with great se- 
verity, and who had commanded her 
to marry a rich old man to cancel cer- 
tain ayer | obligations, the pay- 
ment of which in money would rain 
her. The mother died in the house in 
which we then were. Immediately the 
young French girl bade the creditor 
take her property, and release her from 
the hated contract. This he refused, 
and had ever since kept her a strict 
prisoner, threatening every moment to 
order a servile priest to celebrate the 
marriage. 

*** Now,’ said she, ‘I have no male 
friend in Madrid only you, whose ac- 
quaintance I formed by chance. Will 

ou aid me to fly to-night ?’ 

Will I? moment that I place 
you in security, will be the proudest, 
the happiest of my life!’ I knelt at 
her feet, and covered the beautiful 
white hand, which she abandoned free- 
ly to me, with kisses. When 
] rose to my feet, I felt as if I could 
cut my way through a legion. 

«But how are we to manage your flight?’ I 


ad. 

“*Two horses are even now waiting saddled 
at the garden-gate,’ ske replied. _ ‘ They are fleet 
Andalusians, and will bear us whither you will. 
The man who assumes to control my destiny has 
teken a s!ceping-draught, and will not awake till 
I am in safety.’ 

“These words were no sooner out of her 
mouth, than she turned deadly pale, and uttered 
a stifled scream. 

“«Perjured woman, thou liest!’ cried a stern 
voice; and turning, I beheld at the door of the 
next chamber, the master of the house, attired in 
a dressing-gown, with a drawn sword in his hand. 
‘And you,’ he added, addressing me, ‘unmask, 
and show your traitor-face !’ 

“*Not for your life!’ replied the unknown la- 
dy, recovering. ‘It is my command. Fly, I 
conjure you! He dare not injure me, but you 
he will sacrifice to his rage.’ 

“T saw, indeed, that I could not profit the dear 
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LOVE FOR LIFE. 


lady by remaining; and, moreover, at a shrill 
whistle from the old Spaniard, I heard footsteps 
hastening to the room, and half a dozen armed 
ruffians soon appeared to support their master. 
With my drawn sabre in one hand, and a pistol 
in the other, Irushed upon them, and cutting 
right and left, forced my way out, but closely 
threw myself on 


pursued. At the garden gate 
one of the horses, thinking to ride to the nearest 
ig summon assistance, and return to the house. 


at the animal was un ble, and ran away 
with me. When I attempted to rein him in, the 
reins parted in my hand; they had been cut, as I 
since peeves.” Whither the frantic horse 
carried me I know not; but at last, in making a 
desperate bound, he slipped on the flagging, and 
fell, and it was some time before I recovered 
from the stunning effects of my own 
fall. When I did so, finally, after 
wandering for hours, I found my way 
home; but I have since vainl . 
for the place I visited that night. The 
beautiful lady is lost to me forever, 
and I fear is ere this the bride of the 
vld raffian.” 

At this moment the surgeon turned 

ie; all eyes were fixed on his, and 
followed their direction. The French- 
men then saw a Spaniard wrapped in 
a cloak, whose eyes were blazing in a 
tuft of orange trees. ‘The officers had 
hardly turned their eyes.on him, when 
the man, though old, disappeared with 
the lightness of a sylph, A captain 
8 in pursuit of him. 

“Ah, my friends,” cried the sur- 
geon, “that basilisk glance has frozen 
me. I hear my death-knell. Receive 
my adieux, and bury me here.” 

“ Are you mad?” said the colonel. 
“Falcon has gone on his track, and 
will soon overhaul the spy.” 

“ Well,” cried the ofticers, as they 
saw the captain returning, breathless. 


“I don’t know what to 
make of it,” replied Falcon. 
“He must have yanished 
through the walls. As I don’t 
think he is a conjurer, he 
must be intimately acquaint- 
ed with the passages and 
turnings of the house, and so 
escaped readily.” 

“Tam said the sur- 

n, in a gloomy tone. 
Keep lied the 
officers. ‘We will watch 
with you till your departure, 
and pass this evening with 
you, to begin with.” 

In fact, three young offi- 
cers, who had lost their money 
at play, escorted the surgeon 
to his lodgings, and offered 
to remain with him. The 
second day after the surgeon 
had obtained his leave to re- 
turn to France, and made all 
his pre ions for starting 
with a lady, to whom Murat 

ve 

was just finishing dinner in compan is 
friends, when his servant came to in him 
that a young woman wished to speak with him. 
The surgeon and the three officers immediately 
went down stairs in company, fearing some 
snare. It was the chambermaid, who had been 
his companion in the carriage on that memorable 
t. She had only time to say to the surgeon, 
“Take care!” and then fell dead. Having dis- 
corered that she had been poisoned, this girl had 
hoped to arrive in time to save the surgeon. 
“By heavens!” cried Captain Faleon ; “only 
a Spanish girl could trot through the streets after 
a dose of prussic acid.” 
The surgeon was very sad. To drive away 
the singular presentiments which disturbed him, 
he resumed his seat at the table, and drank im- 
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AND THEIR EXPRESSION. 


moderately, as did his companions. 
All of them, half intoxicated, went to 


bed early. 

In the middle of the night the sur- 
geon was awakened by a nprl ¢ noise 
caused by the curtain-rings of his bed 
being violently drawn back on the 
brass rod that sustained them. He 
sat up, a prey to that mechanical 
trepidation which seizes us at the mo- 
ment of such an awakening. He saw 
standing before him an old Spaniard, 
who cast the same burning look on 
him he had done when they first met. 


cried, “Help, friends, 
e ” 

0 this of distress, the Span- 
iard by a bitter 
grows for everybody,” said 

e 


Having said this, he drew from his 
cloak the recently amputated hand of 
a woman, and showed it to the sur- 
goon, pointing out the mark which he 

ad so imprudently described to his 
friends. 

“Ts it the same ?” he asked, hoarse- 
ly. By the light of a lantern resting on the bed 
© surgeon recognized the beautiful hand, and 
was overwhelmed by the agony of his grief. 

The stranger required no other reply, but, sat- 
isfied with the identity of his victim, plunged his 
dagger into his heart, and fled. 

* * * * * * * 

Many years afterwards a widow lady with a 
Spanish name, exceedingly beautiful, but pale, 
and bearing in her face traces of deep suffering, 
attributed to the loss of her husband, came to re- 
side at Touraine,in France. It was soon dis- 
covered that her right hand was useless, and that 
in fact she had lost her natural hand, and its 
place had been supplied by an artificial one. 

One evening at a party, a gentleman, who had 
formed her acquaintance, ventured to ask her 


in a casual manner how she had lost her hand. 

“In the Spanish war of independence,” she 
replied, coldly. And that was all that could 
ever be elicited from the lips of the nameless 
heroine of our narrative. 


So much for hands, and their expression—the 
remaining pictures in this number show how 
much there may be in feet, the basis of our hu- 
man superstructure. The base of a column is 
quite as important as the capital, and the feet, as 
our sketches show, are not without expression. 
The first sketch, representing several light fan- 
tastic toes, as Richard Sniveller would say, re- 
corning from a ball, illustrates one of the chances 
to which human life is subject—penance after 
pleasure—disappointment after joy. It is rainy, 

slushy and muddy ; the last cab has 
disappeared, and the dainty satins 
varnished 
ately tri over the polis 
Geen, tread the muddy 
streets in their forced pilgrimage. 
The second pair is also narrative 
in its demonstration. The spurred 
heel betrays the soldier, the atti- 
tude, an offer of heart and hand, 
and “love for life,” while the small- 
er feet that twinkle in the picture 
express coyness, that will soon be 
overcome ardor. The next 
sketch affords a striking contrast— 
wealth and poverty, aristocratic lux- 
ury and plebeian misery, varnished 
and grained leather, the elegant 
boot and the fragmentary brogan. 
The next picture shows life and 
animation, It is a chase. Old 
shoes inst official boots! Of 
course the owner of those shoes 
has “took what isn’t his’n.” The 
avenging law, in the shape of those 
Bombastes boots, pursues them. 
Who can doubt the result of the 
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pursuit? Gildersleeve himself could not run in 
such geer. Vainly up one street and down. an- 
other that pair will shuffle, while the hulloa of 
“stop thief!” from the officer is taken up by ev- 
ery ragged boy, many of them not immaculate, 
multiplied and reverberated by the echoes, and 
falling on the ear of the Begiive with an appalling 
weight. Vainly may he shuffle, double and wind 
He cannot shake off his grim pursuer. The 
next drawing shows his fate. Compulsory re- 
pose clogs the activity of those graceful soles. 
A ball and chain fast anchor some mercurial fu- 
gitive. Justice is satisfied. The next presents 
us with a problem, which it is not, however, 
difficult to solve. The owner of those Uriah 
Heep-like feet in the right-hand corner is shrink- 
ing some cause or other. What cause is it ? 

ere is a large foot on the left, 
= where by: its fellow foot ? 

ngaged, of course, in applyi 

‘sundry visitations of shoe 
er to the person of the owner of 
the shrinking feet. Kicking is 
@ very expensive luxury, when 
directed to a human being and 
not an inanimate foot-ball. Its 
cost varies, but it may be safely 
said that a poor man cannot in- 
dulge in it. Yet even ladies 
have been known to affect this 
extravagance. While on the 
subject of feet, we may remind 
our readers of what Diedrich 
Knickerbocker said of the 
watchmen’s feet in the good old 
days of Manhattan :—‘‘A brisk 
trade for furs,” says that vera- 
cious historian, “was soon op- 
ened. The Dutch traders were 
scrupulously honest in all their - 
dealings, and purchased by 
weight, establishing as an inva- 
riable rule of avoirdupois, that 
the hand of a Dutchman weigh- 


ed one pound, and his foot two 
unds. It is true, the In- 


ians were often puzzled by the 

great disproportion between bulk 

and weight, for let them place 

a bundle of furs, never so large, 

in one scale, and a Dutchman 

put his hand or foot in the other, 

the bundle was sure to kick the 

beam ; never was a package of 

furs known to weigh more than 

two pounds in market of 

Communipaw! This isa singu- 

lar fact, but I have it direct from 

my great grandfather, who had 

risen to considerable importance 

in the colony, being promoted to 

the office of weigh-master, on ac- 

count of the uncommon heavi- 

ness of his foot.” The staff and 

swathed feet of the next engrav- 

ing show the owner to be a con- 

scientious pilgrim, not like Pin- 

dar’s, who, en do 

nance Wi is shoes, 

took the Liberty to have them 

boiled.” The next pair of feet 

belongs evidently to a son of the Emerald Isle. 

He is giving vent to the exuberance of his spirits 

by capering on the sod. What causes his delight 

we can only conjecture; somebody may have 

trod on his coat and given him the prospect of a 

shindy—or some other piece of good luck may 

have suddenly befallen him. “Last scene of 

all,” the march to battle. Four pairs of brogans 

are travelling the path that “leads to glory or the 

grave,” the elevation of their soles indicating the 

excitement of their spirits. ‘ March on, march 

on, ye brave!” You are taking steps to acquire 

fame. In double-quick time you will arrive at 

the goal. Alas, some of those brogans will never 

retrace their steps! Peace to their soles! When 

the account is footed up, they will only be units 
in the sum total of glory. 
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AND THEIR EXPRESSION. 


THE WHIPPOORWILL. 

While enjoying a comfortable chair 
upon the piazza last night, and re- 
flecting upon the events of the day, 
our thoughts were disturbed by the 
far-off strain of a whippoorwill. It 
was the first we had this season, 
and its sad music awakened a train 
of reflections. While the air of spri 
is filled with the songs of a th 
warblers by day, by night is heard 
the mournful chant of the whippoor- 
will. Buried deep in the groves of a 
southern land, and nestling quietly 
beneath a tropical sun, this lover of 
warmth and comfort chases away the 
long winter months; and when the. 
meridian sun again breaks the ice and 
dissolves the snow, when the green 
grass once more shoots up, and the 
trees leave in their usual order, away, 
away he flies, and the old haunts of 
his birdish love know him once — 
The bright glare of day seems to ha 
no charm for him; unlike other feath- 
ered songsters, he prefers to sing at 
night. hen all is silent, save the 
low chirps of the katydid, and an occasional 
hoot of the owl, the little melancholy bird of the 
night comes forth from his hidden nook, and 
seating himself upon a bough, rocked by the 
evening wind, he begins his plaintive t, 
“Whippoorwill.” This is soon caught up and 
echoed back by another of his tribe, and another 
will take up the strain, and thus it will be carried 
from throat to throat, until the forest air vibrates 
with the melancholy song. Thia serenade con- 
tinues long after all other winged and creeping 
things are asleep; and not until the first streaks 
of sunlight tint the tree-tops, do they cease their 
night wail, and retire to their hidden and leafy 
recesses. There they rest in security and quiet 
until the twilight chirp of the katydid calls them 
forth agai’ 


The whippoorwill is about the size of a robin ; 
has a long tail, and its color is a lightish brown 
—rather a pretty bird than otherwise. It is 
sometimes cal “bird of the night,” from its 
peculiar habit of being hidden all day, when 
other birds are out, and coming forth at night. 

- Many years we remember visiting the 
ruins of an old churchyard; the graves were 
mostly flattened by time, and the few grave- 
stones it boasted were mouldered with age. It 
was just after twilight, and all was still and se- 
rene in that old ee a save a plaintive 
note from a whippoorwill. Following the direc- 
tion of the sound, it t us to a little grave, 
with a small stone at the- head; it bore this 
simple inscription, “Our Willie.” Retreati 
again to a little distance, and waiting for a soun 

from the little any we were 
resently grati seeing & 
Fittle bird perched ma 
limb of an oak, whi w im- 
mediately at the boy’s head, 
open his throat, and emit the 
slow, mournful notes which had 
\ just attracted our attention. 
The summer wind played in 
the long grass, and stirred the 
leaves of the oak, and, while 
the twilight shaded more and 
more into night, the loving little 
whippoorwill sung louder and 
more loud over the little lonely 
boy; and we thought, as we 
turned homeward, we had never 
heard a more touching or sol- 
emn requiem.— Wilmington (N. 
C.) Herald. 

Some have wondered that dis- 
putes about opinions should so 
often end in personalities ; but 
the fact is, that sach disputes 
begin with personalities, for our 
Opinions are a part of ourselves. 
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THE OHICKENVILLE GHOST: 
WHICH IS THE WITCH. 


BY JOHN BOSS DIX. 


Tere never had been such excitement in 
Chickenville, since Chickenville obtained the 
distinguished honors of a local habitation, and 
a name onthe county map. The “oldest in- 
habitant”’ had never known anything like it. 
Nothing else was talked of. If a crowd of three 
persons gathered in the one street of Chicken- 
ville, it was sure to be the sole topic of conver- 
sation. Old women lifted up their eyes and 
hands in wonderment and horror, when ét was 
alluded to; and if children chanced to hear it 
spoken of, they would rnn shrieking to their 
mothers, and hide their faces in their laps. 
And the cause of all this was——?—a Guost, 
AND A WITCH! 

“ Bless my heart!” the fair reader may possi- 
bly exclaim, “do you really mean to assert, that 
in this enlightened age, these days of daguerre- 
otypes, submarine cables and railroads, people 
‘are foolish enough to believe in such things? 
Pho! sir, you must be joking.” 

Not a bit of it, madame, as you yourself will 
admit, when you have heard my story, which is 
in every respect a true one. 


After service on Sunday morning, the Reverend 
Selah Context had given notice that the Chicken- 
ville sewing circle would be held on.the following 
Thursday evening, at the house of Mrs. Coosy- 
peg, the wife of the village doctor ; and accord- 
ingly, at the hour appointed, some dozen ladies 
assembled in the parlor of that respected matron. 
The only gentleman present was the doctor, who 
in virtue of his position as host, was permitted to 
join the circle. He had another claim to the 
privilege, for he was quite an old school practi- 
tioner, and had attended in his professional ca- 
pacity, most of the individuals present, and, to 
tell the honest truth, was very much of an “old 
woman” himself. 

The tea things having been removed, the work- 
baskets were set on the table; and now the clat- 
ter of cups and saucers and the jingling of tea- 
spoons gave way to talk, an accomplishment in 
which, I have observed, ladies who frequent sew- 
ing circles are thoroughly posted up. 

“ It’s very remarkable,” said Mrs. Pipchin, 
the attorney’s lady, “extremely remarkable ; I 
can’t at all make it out.” 

“Deeply mysterious,” chimed in Miss Rawker, 


THE CHICKENVILLE GHOST. 


atall, ancient maiden lady of fifty, with eyes 
like boiled gooseberries, a flaxen “ false front,” 
and a sour facial expression, as though she al- 
ways washed her face in vinegar, and lived per- 
petually on pickles. 

*«O, it’s so romantic! How I should like to 
see.a real ghost,” simpered little Miss Milkit, 
a young lady of the sentimental school, who 
wrote sweet verses for the Chickenville Banner, 
and adored Tupper. 

“That's a very presumptuous wish, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Coosypeg, kindly, and she added, 
“it’s quite certain there is something beyond 
common in this affair. What do you think, 
Coosypeg, my love ?” 

The gentleman thus addressed was a pompous 
little man, with florid cheeks, a red nose, little 
blue eyes, a bald head and double chin, which 
latter was half buried in an abyss of white neck- 
cloth. He wore a blue coat with brass buttons, 
a buff vest, ala Daniel Webster, and his queer 
little legs were encased in glossy black pants. 
On hearing his wife’s question, he immediately 
and involuntarily assumed a professional dignity, 
gave a great, significant “hem,” and said : 

“ What do I think, Mrs. Coosypeg? Why, 
(he was a great admirer of Shakspeare, and al- 
ways quoted, or rather mis-quoted from his 
works, whenever possible), why, I consider that 
there are more things in heaven and earth, Mrs. 
Coosypeg and ladies, than we know anything at 
all about. That’s my simple opinion, madam,” 
and with another prodigious “hem,” he sank 
back in his chair. 

At this moment, Mr. Pipchin the attorney en- 
tered the room, it being the custom at such 
times for the husbands, brothers, and “lovyers so 
gay” of the ladies, to join them after tea. The 
opinion of this gentleman was at once- asked, 
but before recording his answer, it will perhaps 
be as well to give the reader some idea of the re- 
markable circumstances to which the ladies have 
just alluded, and which had caused such intense 
excitement in the village of Chickenville. 

Just at the entrance to the village, in a small 
but neat cottage, resided Mrs. Ramsay, a widow, 
who, at the death of her husband, was left in 
very straitened circumstances. She had but one 
child—a daughter, now some eighteen years of 
age. Ohylena Ramsay was beautiful as heroines 
(for she is my heroine, reader,) generally are, ex- 
@epting those of Charlotte Bronte; but her 
health was extremely delicate, and all the medi- 
caments of Doctor Coosypeg had failed to re- 
lieve her. Every one predicted consumption, 
and indeed her pale brow and hectic cheek might 
well have favored such a supposition. ‘To eke 
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out her mother’s scanty income, Chylena made 
water-color drawings, which she sold in the neigh- 
boring town, did plain work, and occasionally 
gave lessons in music; but all these means of 
procuring money were too precarious. So, one 
day she travelled to Boston, sought for employ- 
ment, obtained some which she thought would 
serve at least to keep the wolf from the door, and 
returned home with a heart much relieved. But 
it was noticed soon after this, that her health be- 
came still more delicate, her cheek yet paler; 
and on Sunday as she went to church, it was 
evident that her step was less elastic. Thus 
matters for some time went on. Now, it is not 
at all to be wondered at, that so pretty and ami- 
able a girl as Chylena Ramsay should have had 
a lover—indeed, it would have been strange if 
she had not. It happened then, that a young 
man named Ralph Burney, had fallen deeply 
and desperately in love with the widow’s daugh- 
ter, and his love was warmly reciprocated, but 
in the present precarious state of her daughter's 
health, Mrs. Ramsay peremptorily refused her 
consent to their marriage. 

“ You see,” she would say, “ Chylena is grow- 
ing weaker and weaker every day, and it would 
he the height of folly under such circumstances 
to unite your fortunes in matrimony. If any- 
thing happened to her, the pang of parting would 
be only the greater were you married. No, no— 
wait a little while longer, and then, if Chylena 
improves in health, be assured I will interpose no 
further objection.” 

This was reasonable enough; but when did 
ever an ardent lover listen to reason? Ralph 
had no faith in the opinion of old Coosypeg, that 
Chylena’s case was hopeless, and he determined 
to seek other means than his physic, to aid in her 
restoration to health. He was a sharp sighted 
young man, and fancied that he had discovered 
what her ailment was. He therefore laid his 
plans accordingly. 

Ralph and Chylena, after enjoying an hour of 
each other’s society, parted, Ralph declaring his 
intention of going to Boston in search of some 
remedy for Chylena—who, on her part, promised 
to adopt any measures he might recommend. 

Of course, Chickenville boasted its store—a 
place where every article was kept, excepting the 
particular one required ; and, of course glso, this 
store which was kept by a big, burly fellow, 
named Barnabas W. Badgit, wae the loafing- 
point of the village, In its centre was a huge, 
dirty stove, around which, some seated on casks, 
some on benches, some on the counter, and others 


leaning against the iron pillars that supported 
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the roof, were to be seen from morning to night 
—chewing—smoking or whittling, a number of 
those who either had nothing to do, or wouldn’t 
do anything. In the evenings a few of the indus- 
trious neighbors would lounge in, after their 
day’s work was done, and then the affairs of the 
nation were canvassed, and gossip and scandal 
ruled the . One evening, when a knot of 
idlers were bled, the conversation took the 
following turn : 

“You don’t believe in ghosts and witches, 
Hiram?” (It was the village shoemaker who 
spoke). “Why, then, you don’t believe in 
scriptur’—that’s all.” 

“ How do you make that out?” inquired Hi- 
ram Sparkles, the blacksmith, who was the party 
addressed. 

“Why, look a’ here; warn’t there the witch 
of Endor, and the ghost of Samuel?” An- 
swer me that.” 

“T didn’t say there wasn’t. But you don’t 
mean to say that Widow Ramsay’s daughter is 
a witch, do you?” 

“ Wal, I dunno as to that—if there was witches 
in scriptur’ times, and witches in Salem ever so 
long since, why shouldn’t there be now? Didn’t 
witches in the old days do things as nobuddy 
could, and don’t Chyl’ Ramsay beat every other 
woman and gal in the village at work, as all the 
village knows—and she out of health, too? And 
hadn’t the Salem witches what they called their 
familiar spirits—in other words, imps of the devil, 
in the shape of black cats or dogs, or summat 0’ 
that sort? And didn’t I listen,” he added tri- 
umphantly, “to the most onchristian sounds as 
ever was heerd, as I went by Widow Ramsay’s 
cottage the other night after eleven o’clock, and 
Chylena Ramsay singing in some diabolical 
language, and every now and then laughing and 
talking? What d’ye say to that ?” 

* But did you see a ghost or anything like one ?”” 
asked Barnabas W. Badgit, the store-keeper. 

“ Yes, and felt it too.” 

At this idea of feeling a ghost, a general guffaw 
expanded the jaws of every one present. The 
shoemaker, however, was nothing daunted by 
this explosion. 

“ Darned if that aint a good un,” squeaked 
out little Twistem, the tailor of Chickenville ; 
“now I always thort that ghosts was mere 
shadders, so tu speak—fellers as could whisk 
through key holes, or go through the eye of one 
of my needles, for the matterof that. I’veread 
of some of ’em that you could see through and 
through, as if they were made of glass; but 
you’re the first I ever heerd of, that felt a ghost— 
ha—ha—ha !” 
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“ Ho—ho—ho !”’ was the response wf the crowd. 

“Yes, felt,” reiterated the man of leather. 

“No doubt,” remarked Sam Sly, the wag of 
the village. “‘ Ghosts are spirits, and spirits are 
souls, aint they ¢” 

A general assent to this proposition was given 
by the company. 

“ Well, then,” continued Sam, there’s noth- 
ing very extraordinary in a shoemaker’s feeling 
a ghost that I am aware of—doesn’t he handle 
soles every day ?” 

At this surprising stroke of wit, the loafers 
round the store went incontinently into roars of 
laughter, and Mr. Samuel Sly, highly gratified 
with the hit he had made, reposed on his laurels, 
in other words, he lighted a fresh “long nine.” 

“Wal, you may snigger if you choose,” ob- 
served the shoemaker, doggedly, “but it was a 
real ghost that I felt, and I'll tell you how ’twas.” 

All ears, and eyes, and mouths were now 
opened to their fullest extent, and the shoemaker 


“You see I was going home from the tavern 
a few nights since, about eleven o’clock, or may 
be, a little arter, when, as I passed Widow Ram- 
say’s house, I noticed a light in the sitting-room. 
The blind was down, so I couldn’t see inside, but 
I heerd the all firedest noise that ever was. I 
knew ’twarn’t katydids nor crickets — for thar 
aint none about now—and the only thing I could 
compare it to, was forty thousand death-watches, 
all ticking at once.” 

Here the speaker paused, and looked round to 
see what effect was produced on his audience. 

“Go on,” said the storekeeper, whose huge 
’ form was bent over the counter, and whose face 
exhibited a decidedly incredulous grin. 

“Wal,” continued the shoemaker —“‘ Wal, 
says I to myself, thar’s suthin’ mystcrious here, 
and no two ways aboutit. SoI crept softly 
towards the window, but just before I reached it 
I saw a great, black figure on the blind, which 
appeared only for a minute, and then vanished. 
After waiting a few minutes longer, I went under 
the window-sill and listened ; but I hadn’t been 
there two minutes before something gave mea 
blow on the side of my head that made me see 
stars, and in an instant after, I was sent like a 
football, bang into the middle of the road. When 
Ireeovered myself, and looked at the parlor win- 
dow again, all was dark as pitch, and there was I, 
as lonely as Jonah when he lay in the whale’s 
stummick.” 

At the conclusion of this exciting narrative, 
sundry and divers attempts at explanation were 
made by the various parties present—some as- 
serting that the shoemaker must have taken 
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rather too much toddy at the tavern—an accu- 
sation which he most indignantly denied; and 
others treating the matter as a mere fabrication. 
At length, the time for closing the store arrived, 
and one by one the recent loungers departed to 
ponder over the strange story of the man of 


_ leather. 


We must now return to the dwelling of Mrs. 
Coosypeg, which, it will be remembered, we 
left just as Mr. Pipchin, the attorney of Chick- 
enville, was about to give his opinion on the 
strange occurrences which were shaking the vil- 
lage to its centre. Mr. Pipchin was a tall, thin, 
hard-featured personage. He had a high, nar- 
row forehead, ploughed deeply with transverse 
lines, sallow cheeks, an aquiline nose, over the 
bridge of which the skin stretched so tightly, it 
much resembled old parchment; this nose was 
flanked by two whiskers of the mutton-chop for- 
mation, and his head was covered with short, 
stubby, iron gray hair, that appeared more like 
bristles than anything else. He had a cautious 
way of speaking, always taking care never to 
commit himself, but when he had made up his 
mind, and did speak decidedly, he was remark- 
ably dictatorial ; and the way in which his small 
gray eyes flashed beneath their shaggy and beet- 
ling brows was absolutely fearful to behold ! 

“ Ladies,” said Mr. Pipchin, in reply to the 
request for his opinion; “ladies, in view of 
being consulted on this singular subject, I have 
thought it well to refer to the best authorities—I 
have—I may say —diligently perused all the 
text-books on the subject. The singular noises 
which have been heard in a certain part of this 
village claimed my first consideration. I have 
read with great attention the case of Scratching 
Fanny—” 

“ Who?” exclaimed half a dozen ladies at once. 

“ Scratching Fanny — ladies —her case is a 
great precedent. She was the heroine of the 
celebrated ‘Cock Lane Ghost,’ which puzzled 
all London some ninety years ago. Even Doc- 
tor Samuel Johnson himself believed in the 
ghost, and went into the vaults of Cripplegate 
church to exorcise it—but after all, it tarned out 
that a young girl, named Fanny, who was con- 
fined to her bed, produced the mysterious seratch- 
ing noises with her toe-nails on a board concealed. 
in the couch And a very good thing Scratch- 
ing Fanny made of it, until the trick was dis~ 
covered.” 

“©, the deceitfal little hussy!” said Miss 
Rawker. 

“ How romantic,” observed Miss Milkit. 

“ It’s extremely remarkable,” muttered Mrs. 


Pipchin. 
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“ Well, ladies,” Mr. Pipchin went on to say— 
“TI perused with great care Sir Walter Scott’s 
work on “ and Witchcraft.” I 
read David Brewster's ‘‘ Natural Magic,” Pro- 
fessor Hare’s works, Judge Edmond’s Book on 
Spiritualism, Mrs. Crowe’s “ Night-side of No- 
ture,” the account of the apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
which you know is prefixed to “ Drelincourt on 
Death,” Andrew Jackson Davis’s writings, the 
Memoirs of Matthew Hopkins the Witch-finder, 
and the History of Salem Witchcraft—all these 
profound productions I have studied in hope to 
throw some light on the mystery in our midst ; 
have sent, too, for the great work by Reichenbach, 
on the “ Odic Force,” which I shall consult with 
the same attention that I have paid to the other 
high authorities I have cited.” 

When Mr. Pipchin had concluded this formid- 
able list of authorities on mystical matters, the 
ladies gazed at him with admiration and amaze- 
ment, and like the school children in Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village,” wondered : 

** How one small head could carry all he knew.” 


For a few moments all were too much aston- 
ished to speak, but at length Mrs. Coosypeg 
plucked up sufficient courage to inquire: “ And 
to what conclusion have you come, Mr. Pipchin, 
if I may be so bold as to ask ?” 

“ Madam,” replied that gentleman, “the views 
of the authorities I have consulted are so con- 
flicting that I have been unable to form any 
opinion at all. As to the witchcraft part of the 
business, there certainly seems to be a precedent 
in the case of Joan of Arc, but as the courts 
rule differently respecting that remarkable young 
woman, I shall take time to consider.” And 
Mr. Pipchin knitted his brows, and looked the 
incarnation of legal dignity. 

Just at this moment the door opened, and 
Phebe the pretty maid-servant entered with a 
basket, which she said had been sent with Miss 
Ramsay's compliments. Now it should be 
mentioned in this place and ought perhaps to, 
have been stated before, that Miss Chylena was 
amember of the sewing circle, though being the 
only one of the society who was young and pretty, 
she was by no means popular, She was known 
to have a beau, also, and that was an awful crime 
in the eyes of Miss Rawker especially, who took 
all manner of means to harass and annoy her. 
One way of indulging her spleen was, although 
she knew Miss Ramsay to be in delicate health, 
to allot to the latter young lady the largest 
quantity of work, and of the coarsest and most 
laborious kind, too. There were fines imposed 
on those who failed to send in their completed 
task at the proper time, and it so happened that 


at the last meeting Miss Rawker had forwarded 
to Chylena, in the hope of mulcting her, not only 
more than double the amount of work — but 
work, which, from its nature, cowld not, save by 
miracle, be perforined by even half a dozen pairs 
of busy hands—much less one. What then, was 
the surprise and mortification of Miss Rawker to 
find that Chylena had sent home all the work, 
beautifally done, by the time specified for its 
completion 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Miss Rawker. 

It’s very remarkable!” said Mrs. Pipchin. 

“O, it’s so romantic!” simpered Miss Milkit. 

“It’s witchcraft—downright witchcraft,” ob- 
served Mrs. Coosypeg, who was the most su- 
perstitious of the party. “To think that that 
ehit of a girl should do more work with her 
skinny fingers, than all of us put together. It’s 
too bad! and that’s all about it; the old fellow 
must help her, that's a fact.” 

“I don’t know what to make of it,” gravely 
remarked old Coosypeg ; “here had I been doc- 
toring her for months, and she got no better, 
when she declined all further attendance; and 
to-day I saw her looking healthy and rosy as 
ever. I know she has had no other doctor, and 
I can’t make it out, there’s something wrong 


‘| somewhere.” 


And with grave looks from some, doubtful 
shakes of the head from others, and all perfectly 
puzzled, the sewing circle broke up, each member 
of it making up her mind to fathom-the mystery 
if it lay within the powers and penetration o* 
woman so to do. 

What a beautiful morning it was; a clear, 
crisp, October morning. The foliage was rapid- 
ly assuming autumnal tints, the sun shone mildly 
through the golden haze, and birds sang merrily 
on the branches. Every thing spoke of happi- 
ness and love—and so it should have been, for 
it was the marriage morning of Chylena Ram- 
say and Ralph Burney. I need not detain the 
reader, while I tell how lovely the bride looked, 
how bloom had returned to her cheek, and 
elasticity to her step; how proudly Ralph led 
her to the village church, and how gratified Mrs. 
Ramsay seemed ; how spitefully Miss Rawker 
sneered as she beheld the ceremony performed ; 
how old Dr. Coosypeg wondered at the almost 
miraculous restoration of Chylena to health and 
vigor; how Miss Milkit thought it very unro- 
mantic that Chylena should get married before 
her; how Mr. Pipchin marvelled, and how Mrs. 
Ditto thought the proceedings “ very remarkable 
indeed ”—I say I shall not stop to refer in detail 
to all these matters. Instead of doing so, I need 
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only record that when the ceremony was over, 
Ralph invited all his friends and neighbors to a 
little feast on the lawn before his own cottage, 
and that they one and all (Miss Rawker, whose 
curiosity conquered her chagrin, included), ac- 
cepted it, The tables were furnished with all 
the usual delicacies, and in the centre, covered 
with a white cloth, was, what most. present sup- 
posed to be some rare dish that was meant to be 
asurprise. When the cake, pies, fruit and the 
like were disposed of, Ralph rose, and after 
thanking the company for their attendance, said : 

“T have now to unveil a little mystery, which 
has for some time past puzzled all present.” 

It was wonderful to see the pricking up of ears, 
and glistening of eyes, on this announcement 


being made, The ladies of the sewing circle 


were especially eager to hear what was to come 
next. Ralph proceeded : 

“My wife has been taken for a witch, and I 
have been mistaken for a ghost! I am happy to 
say that the real witch is now present; she is 
under that white cloth.” 


The white cloth instantly became the focus- 
point for all eyes; had those eyes been burning- 
glasses it would have been turned into tinder 
in no time. : 

“My wife, as all of you know, was long in 
ill health ; her exertions to support herself and 
a widowed mother damaged her constitution, 
and she daily grew Worse. I determined to pre- 
scribe for her myself, and availed myself of the 
services of a WITCH, and am happy to say the 
lady soon recovered. Look at her now, and tell 
me whether you ever saw a prettier piece of 
witchcraft. Well, my friends, it happened one 
night—I may tell all now—whilst Chylena, the 
witcu and myself were toyether (the witcH 
busy at her incantations), that I heard a step 
outside the window. Stepping out through the 
back door, I walked round to the post, and there 
I saw an impertinent fellow attempting to peep 
into the room. Before he was aware of it, I gave 
him a sound box on the ear, and with the toe of 
my boot sent him into the middle of the road.” 

“ That was the shoemaker!” shouted a dozen 
voices, amidst “ unextinguishable laughter.” 
When it had finished, Ralph proceeded : 

* And my shadow on the blind was the ghost! 
and now for the witcn !” 

The cloth was lifted, and there revealed to all 
eyes, was a beautiful Grover & Baxer’s Szw- 
ine Macuine! 

“ There, the secret is out!” added Ralph. “‘ My 
wife was killing herself by perpetual needle-work, 
so I went to Boston and purchased that invalu- 
able implement. It saved her time, her health 
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and strength, and has saved me a good little wite, 
and its click, click, click, shall always enliven 
my home. By its means she was enabled to send 
in that large amount of work to the sewing circle, 
and through ite agency my wife will be no house- 
hold drudge, but what heaven intended a good 
wife to be, not a slave to her needle, buta friend 
and acompanion. That machine with its little 
iron arm, will secure her leisure and rest, so that 
when I return home from my daily toil, I shall 
be received by one whose work is also done.” 


4 a 
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TOUCHING INCIDENT. 

Some es passing through the beautiful 
village of Renton, in the Vale of Leven, Dum- 
bartonshire, about nine o’clock at night, had 
their attention directed toa dark object in the 
church yard, On going in to ascertain what it 
was, they found a boy of tender yeere lying flat 
on his face, and apparently sound asleep over a 
recently made grave. Thinking this not a v 
safe bed for him, they shook him up, and pln § 
how he came to be there? He said he was 
afraid to go home, as his sister, with whom he 


resided, had threatened to beat him. “ And 


where does your sister live?” asked one of the 
“In Dumbarton,” was the answer. “In 

umbarton—nearly four miles off! And how 
came you to wander so far away from home ?”’ 
“I just cam,”’ sobbed the poor little fellow, “‘ be- 
cause my mither’s grave was here.” His mother 
had been buried there a short time before, and 
his seeking a refuge at her grave in his sorrow, 
was @ beautiful touch of nature in a child, who 
could scarcely have yet learned to realize the 
true character of that separation which knowg of 
no re union on earth. ‘Thither had he instinct- 
ively wandered to sob out his sorrows, and to 
moisten with tears the grave of one who had 
hitherto been his natural protector, for he had 
rete cried himself to sleep.—North British 


THE ARABIAN HORSE, 


General Daumas, having addressed a letter to 
Abd el-Kader, requesting to know his opinion on 
the origin of the Arab horse, received in reply, 
the following valuable piece of information : 
“ Know, then, that amongst us it is admitted 
that God created the horse out of the winds, as 
he created Adam out of the dust. This cannot 
be disputed. Many prophets have proclaimed 
that when God would create the horse, he said to 
the south wind: ‘i would bring forth out of 
thee a creature; be thou therefore, condensed.” 
Then comes the angel Gabriel, and taking a 
handfal of the matter, presented it to God, who 
formed therewith a brown bay horse, and said, “ I 
name thee Horse, and create thee Arab, and give 
thee a bay color. I attach blessing to the fore- 
lock which fatls between thine eyes; thou shalt 
be lord of all the animals. ‘Thou shalt fly with- 
out wings, and from thy back shall proceed 
‘ore e sign of g blessing.” — 
Boston Journal. 
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‘THE MOTHER’S FUNERAL. 
BY R. D. JoMNSON. 


Arrayed in garniture of woe, 

With footsteps tremulous and slow, 
About the streets the mourners go! 
List to the low, funereal bell, 
Maffied and scarcely audible 

It tolls, alas! a mother’s knell! 


Around the sable troop appear 
Tears upon manhood's cheek severe, 
And brows up-knit with mortal fear. 


And there are low, unbidden sighs 

From women, whose meek, drooping eyes 

Darken us with a sed surmise. 

Arrayed in garniture of woe, 

With footsteps feeble, faint and slow, 

Into the place of graves they go! 

Over dust they tread with choking breath, 

Man’s history writ their feet benesth, 

In but two chapters—Birth and Death! 
* Ashes to ashes—dust to dust!” 

Grave, hold our treasure, till the just 

Soar upward from their beds of dust! 

Arrayed in garniture of woe, 

With footsteps lingering and slow, 

From out the Golgoths they go! 

They tread the threshold which of yore 

Ske trod who ne'er shall pass it more, 

And grief afresh unlocks its store. 


The unpressed bed—the vacant chair— 
The picture on the wall is there; 

The shade remains—the form is—ewihere? 
The little children grieve to see 

Their father’s lonely misery, 

And crowd in wonder round his knee. 


Bnough! why further seek to show 
How grief’s unfailing fountains flow, 
And antedate, perchance our woe? 


THE OLD HOUSE. 


BY E. H. BENNETT. 


“Wao is moving into the old house t” in- 
quired Mrs. Fulton of her husband, as they sat 
in their pleasant parlor one cold, March morn- 
ing, four years ago. 

“ An old acquaintance of yours; but one you 
have not seen for many years.” 

“An old acquaintance of mine!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Fulton, rising from the table and going to 
the window. “Do tell me who it is, James?” 

“Harry Dudley’s widow, Mary.” 

“James!” Mrs. Faiton crossed the room and 
stood beside her husband, with a pale cheek, and 
trembling lip ; “James, you do not surely mean 
to tell me that Mrs. Dudley has so fallen—she 

8 


whom I last saw in her splendid city mansion, 


“In sad and soberearnest, Mary. Smith told 
me all about them yesterday, and I meant to 
have spoken to you of them before: When 
Harry died, which you know we heard was qui. 
unexpectedly, the greater part of his property 
was involved, and after all the debts were paid, 
Mrs. Dudley found herself with a very small 
income, and five little children to support. It 


‘seems they have been very unfortunate, for of 


to live as the Dudleys did, and now you haveall 
you want in this world, while she, poor thing, 
has come from bad to worse, until the old house 
over the way, her little furniture, and a very 
trifling income, is all her possession. But there, 
don’t cry, my wife, you have the means and the 
will to assist them, if assistance they will accept, 
and I will gladly do anything in my power to 
benefit poor Harry Dudiey’s widow and orphan. 
Our own child may need a friend some day.” 

Need I say, after repeating this conversation, 
that Mr. Fulton and his wife were people whom 
prosperity had failed to render proud and cold- 
hearted? And many in the town of C——. 
blessed the day that brought them from a distant 
State to dwell among us. C-——— had been their: 
home for sixteen years—here their only child was- 
born, and-here they had prospered and grown: 
rich—and so dear had it become to Mrs. Fulten,. 
that she seldom bestowed a thought on her child- 
hood’s home, unless reminded by some ineident: 
like the subject of their conversation. 

But her husband’s story brought to mindi 
many long-forgotten events of her young days,. 
and long she sat that morning, recalling thepast, 
and all in it that related to her widowed friend. 
She remembered now the happy sehoob girl, 
whose reputation as an only daughter and@-heir- 
ess had won the consideration of their teachers, 
and the enmity of less fortunate companions. 

She remiembered too the idolized betrothed 
of the rich and handsome Dudley, on whom the 
knowledge that she was in reality poor, produced 
no effect, save joy that he could place her in the 
station she deserved ; and them, bast of all, came 
the reeollection of the fondly loved, and exulting 
wife and mother, who with sueh joyful pride had 
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ee rooms, and her elegant nursery—surely, surely, 
these five, three are dead, and the eldegt boy, : 
John, has not been heard of for two years or 
more. The youngest is a beautiful girl, but 
Smith says, a great sufferer, afflicted with lame- 
ness, I believe. You see what changes a few 
years make, Mary. It only seems like yesterday - 
that you used to fret because we could not afford ¥ 


that crowded her splendid parlors, to show her 
what she styled her treasures. 

With feelings of shame and self-repreach, Mrs. 
Fulton remembered how enviously she had 
dooked on the richly-attired. and beautiful mother 
-bend@ing over her slecping cherubs, then with 
gentle hand drawing the curtains around each 
little bed, and with a whispered blessing on her 
Garlings, once more seeking the crowd below. 

. Where now was all the splendor that had given 
‘tise to so much jealousy? Where now were the 
sbeauteous babes over whom the mother leaned 
-with such fullness of love? Gone, gone, all 
gone. Widowed, in poverty, of her treasures 
one poor, afflicted one alone remained to share 
her. sorrows ; little wonder was it that she who 
had murmuringly wished her friend’s lot had 
‘been her own, now offered up a silent but fervent 


thanksgiving that her prayer had not been 


granted. 

_. But deeply as Mrs. Fulton felt for her friend, 
there were many in the world more to be pitied 
vthan. Harry Dudley’s widow. True she had 
fallen from an enviable station, she was poor, 
and suffering under many heavy afilictions, not 
the least of which was the dread uncertainty as 
to the fate of herson; but Mrs. Dudley pos- 
. sessed a strong mind and ‘a buoyant spirit, that 
rose above trials and sorrows sufficient to have 
crushed another tothe earth. In her sorest nee, 
in her darkest hour, she yet could say, with a 
hopeful smile, “it is for the best.” 

One after another she had laid her babes in the 
grave, and though her tears fell fast, and the pale 
cheek and trembling lip told the bitter sorrow 
athat was preying on her heart, not a murmur 
«escaped the stricken mother, and to those who 
ourmured with her she said, “They are better 
off, my fatherless babes.” 

Mut the loss of those three innocents, hard as 
* dt was to bear, was easy in comparisén to the 
~wearing sorrow occasioned by the unknown fate 
ot her first born ; he on whom she had depended 
2s the prop and stay of her old age, on whom, 
andact, she had centered more love than she 
herself was aware of, was gone, and his fate was 
-@mystery. 

‘She.rarely spoke of him, never to strangers ; 
but bis portrait was never out of her sight; 
cand for hours she would gaze ‘on the sea, 
clost.in sad thoughts, while the deep sighs that 
uburst from her bosom told a piteous tale. For 
«Margaret’s sake, Mrs. Dudley hid her grief as 
~carefully as possible, and in attending to her 
afflicted child, she no doubt found comfort, or at 
least, alleviation for her sorrow. 


The old house,;to which we have before allud- 
ed, was admirably suited to their wants and 
means, being a square; encient-looking building, 
adapted more for comfort than splendor, with 
very pleasant rooms, 4 good prospect, and a 
large garden. When furnished with neatness 
and good taste, it presented quite an inviting 
appearance; and Margaret, rejoicing at her 
emancipation from the hated city, was never 
tired of expatiating on the delights they would 
enjoy in the new home. 

The good people of C-—— lost no time in 
calling on the strangers ; and offers of friendship 
and trifling offices of kindness were showered on 
them, until Mrs. Dudley felt as if a good provi- 
dence had surely guided her steps among us. 

Mrs. Falton was one of the first to enter the 
doors of the old house, and the broken friend- 
ship was renewed, and bound by closer bonds 
than ever. She saw them almost daily, and her 
presence was looked for, and welcomed as some- 
thing pleasant and cheering. There they sat day 
after day, the mother and daughter, with books or 
needlework, quietly passing the hours ; and Mrs. 
Fulton, herself lively and active, deplored the 
cruel necessity that compelled beautiful Marga- 
ret Dudley to reniain a prisoner in that little 
quiet parlor, when the sun was shining so 
brightly, and the mild, warm atmosphere told of 
the near approach of spring. 

“Can nothing be done for her?” she asked 
her husband, when one evening they had returned 
from a visit at the old house over the way. 
“ Cannot we do anything for her? Mrs. Dudley 
says their physician thought her case anything 
but hopeless.” 

“I think myself there is much room for hope, 
but then the expense would be enormous. Mar- 
garet says she cannot.consent to go away from 
her mother, and to insure success she ought to 
be under the constant care of a skilful surgeon, 
who to remain here must of course leave his 
whole business for a time, which scarcely any 
one would do, and if he did, would expect a 
return far beyond their means to make. It is a 
very sad case, and one I have often thought over, 
but I can come to no satisfactory conclusion.” 

“Is it not a son of your old friend, Judge 
Flemming, that Cousin Walter speaks so highly 
of in his last letter ¥” 

“ Yes, but what of that?” 

“Could he not be induced to come, think you? 
If he possesses the skill Walter says he does, he 
would be just the one to attend Margaret.” 

“My dear Mary, Lewis Flemming hgs more 
business than he can attend to at home, and you 
know money would be no inducement to him.” 
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companion was no spirit, but a veritable human, 


see us ; tell him the circumstances, and ask him 
to bring his friend with him? If he merits the 
praise Walter bestows, he will not refuse.” 

“It will require some njco diplomacy, Mary, 
for the Flemmings are rather difficult people to 
deal with, rich and proud, but withal, excellent 
at heart. If any one can manage it, Walter 
can, and you might as well try at once; he can 
but refuse.” 

But Lewis Flemming did not refuse; and he 
not only gave his friend permission to write, but 
himself penned a courteous letter to Mrs. Fulton, 
in which he assured her that his visit would be 
doubly satisfactory if he could iadocempet 
restoring her young friend to health. 

“Ts there any hope, doctor?” Mrs. Dudley 
was dreadfully agitated ; her usual firmness was 
evidently giving way, and she trembled violently 
as she asked the question. 

“Every hope, my dear madam,” said the 
young physician, kindly. “ Nay, you may say 
acertainty; but Miss Dudley will have to un- 
for some time,” 

“Doctor!” Lewis started. He 
was passing one of the doors of Mr. Fulton’s 
conservatory, and he might well mistake the 
beautiful vision for the “angel of the flowers.” 
“Tam sorry I frightened you, doctor; but I 
have been waiting here so long—I wanted to see 
you first-—I—I—” 

Dr. Flemming was by this time aware that his 


beautiful as a fairy, but nevertheless, an inhabi- 
tant of earth. Moreover, having a very kind 
heart, in spite of his pride and riches, he very 
earnestly entreated the lovely girl to be calm, 
and tell him what had so agitated her ; but find- 
ing that she was suffering from painful excite- 
ment of some kind, he very quietly led her into 
the conservatory, seated her beside him on one 
of the flower benches, and patiently waited until 
she was able to explain herself. 

Her tears stopped in a few minutes, and re- 
moving her hands from her face, she told him 
she was Bella Fulton, that she loved Margaret 
Dadley very much, that she had waited there all 
the afternoon to ask him if Margaret would yet 
well. Here her tears seemed likely to fiow 
afresh, but the doctor smiled so pleasantly that 
she took courage, and waited quietly for his 
answer. 

I don’t know all he said; but I do know that 
he called her “my dear child” twice; that she 
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“ But suppose we invite Walter to come and 


Maggie, and that half an hour after, when she 
entered the room where he was sitting with her 
parents, and they thinking it was the first time 
their guest had seen their daughter, were about 
to introduce them, the doctor smiled his peculiar 
pleasant smile, and claimed erat with 
Miss Fulton. 

That night, when Cousin Walter visited the 
doctor’s room previous to entering his own, he 
found that gentleman buried in a profound 
study, apparently oblivious of ail earthly mat- 
ters. After some little conversation about the 
new patient, in which said Walter appeared 
deeply interested, they both relapsed into reverie, 
which was at last broken by the doctor 
that he never saw a more angelic face in his life. 

“ What is she like ?” eagerly inquired Walter. 

“T should not think you would ‘have,to ask 
me,” laughed the doctor, looking at his aan 
in astonishment. 

cannot trust Mary’s Ac- 
cording to her account she must be perfection.” 
' “But cannot you trust your own eyes ?” 

“T have never seen her. Who do you mean ?” 
asked Walter, beginning to suspect that they 
were playing at cross purposes, 

“O, you mean Miss Dudley,” said the doctor, 
with an attempt to hide his confusion. 

“ And you mean my little cousin. Wellj never 
mind, give me a deseription of the beautiful 
Margaret, and I wont say another word: about 
the blunder.” 

“T cannot do her justice, I am afraid. To 
me she seemed a very lovely, interesting girl, 
with black hair and brown eyes, a fair, marble- 
like complexion, and a beautifulhand. I should 
think she possessed great fortitude, for when I 
told her she would have intense pains to bear, 
she closed her eyes for an instant, as if afraid, 
then looking at me as if resolved, she quietly 
said, ‘I can bear it ;’ and there was something in 
that look that told me she could. But stop, 
Walter, don’t go away yet. Why, what possesses 
him to rush out of the room in that fashion? I 


‘used to think I understood Walter better than 


any man living, but he becomes s greater puzzle 
to me every day.” 

Lewis Flemming was not the to 
whom Cousin Walter was a puzzle. Mrs. Fal- 
ton had long formed a nice little plot in which 
her wealthy cousin and her beautiful daughter 
were to play the principal parts, but somehow 
affairs did not progress to her satisfaction, and 
their visit drew to a close without any symptoms 
on his part that his beautiful young cousin had 
made any very deep impression on his heart. 


was quite satisfied with his account of dear 


True, he was unusually serious at times, and 
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frequently held long conversations with Bella, bu 
the closest scrutiny failed to detect more than 
brotherly regard in his conduct. 

With equal dissatisfaction did Mrs. Fulton 
remark that her child’s high spirits had deserted 
ber; that she very seldom laughed, never sung 
her favorite merry songs; and seemed to have 
grown much older in a very short time. 

The family were at breakfast on the morning 
that their departure was spoken of, and on 
Walter’s remarking that they should start on the 
third day, Bella spilled the coffee she was car- 
rying to her lips, and evinced so mach confusion 
that Mrs. Fulton whispered to her that she had 
better go and change the injured dress. Walter 
and her father laughed at her ; while Lewis fixed 
his dark eyes for an instant on her blushing 
face, then looked very earnestly into his coffee 
cup, and left his breakfast half finished. 

Later in the day, when the visit to Margaret 
was paid, and Walter lef: very contentedly read- 
ing aloud to her, the doctor surprised Bella 
Fulton in her father’s library, and having pre- 
vented her first impulse from being carried out, 
soon had her in deep conversation. There was 
a great charm for Lewis Flemming in the artless 
girl’s fearless simplicity, and he thought with a 
shudder of the time that might come when she 
would be as cold, as superficial, as fashionable as 
those whom he had met in the society of his 
native city. 

“ What a delightful task to teach this beauti- 
fal girl to love, to win her innocent, trasting 
heart, to render one’s self necessary to her very 
existence, and then to spend a life time with 
such a companion. Too gentle and loving to 
be exacting and overbearing, too truthful not to 
warn those she loves of danger in their path.” 
Thus soliloquized Lewis Flemming, and pos- 
sibly his companion surmised what was occupy- 
ing his thoughts, for she blushed and turned 
away from his searching look. 

“Bella!” TL» doctor had dropped the 
formal Miss that usually prefixed her name. 
“ Bella, I have had a pleasant visit here, and 
not a little am I indebted to your kindness for 
the same. May I hope that when I am gone you 
will not forget me; that you will sometimes re- 
member our pleasant conversations, and read the 
books I have asked you too, for my sake ?” 

“I never forget my friends; I am very glad 
you have enjoyed yourself, and I will certainly 
try toimprove. I have been a spoiled child all 
my life, Mr. Flemming, and because I did not 
love study, mama allowed me to play in the 
garden, and run singing about the house all the 
‘time ought to have been inthe school room. I 
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know I am very ignorant, and Cousin Walter 
despises me for it, but I mean to do better for 
the future, and show him some day that I am not 
so great a dunce as he seems to think me.” 

“ My dear child, your cousin has a very high 
opinion of you; and I am sure you never could 
imagine that I thought you ignorant. I only 
recommended some reading that I thought you 
had overlooked, and which I knew you would 
feel interested in.” 

“ Please don’t say anything more about it. I 
am quite certain I have a great deal to learn ; for 
when Cousin Sophia was here last time from 
New York, I heard her tell mama that she 
ought to be ashamed of me ; that I was as igno- 
rant as a little Hottentot, and she hoped I would 
not come to the city until she was married and 
away.” 

“That was very flattering to you, certainly; 
but was Cousin Sophia very accomplished ?” 

“O, very; she used to sing nothing but Ital- 


‘fan songs to papa ; and she talked nothing but 


German with Mr. Van Brocken ; and she always 
corrected young Duneey’s Greek translations. 
But here comes Cousin Walter, and I must ran 
away. O,Iwish I knew as much as Cousin 
Sophia, and then he would not laugh at me.” 

“ And Iam very thankful you don’t,” mur- 
mured the doctor, as she disappeared from the 
room. ‘“ But there, what a fool I am, it is Wal- 
ter she loves, and I have been dreaming all 
manner of impossibilities. I suppose I am 
doomed to old bachelorhood, and must resign 
myself to fate.” 

And so, rather unhappy and dissatisfied, the 
friends went from C——. Lewis with the con- 
viction that the girlish, beautiful Bella loved his 
friend; Walter no less certain that Margaret 
Dudley was deeply attached to the kind and 
handsome doctor. Neither did those who staid 
behind feel quite easy as to the result of the 
visit. 

True, Margaret Dudley had passed the most 
trying parts of her cure with firmness and cour- 
age, and was now likely to enjoy the beauties of 
summer as she had not done for several years. 
But Mrs. Dudley, while she rejoiced at her 
child’s recovery, sighed when she saw the new 
light that burned in Margaret’s brown eyes, and 
felt that her daughter for the first time had a 
secret she was unwilling to impart to her. Like 
Walter, she believed that her child cherished a 
secret passion for Lewis Flemming, and rightly 
judging that he entertained none other than a 
friendly regard for his fair patient, she trembled 
at the consequences to her delicate and sensitive 
daughter. 
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Mrs. Fulton truly joined with her friend in 
rejoicing over the benefits derived from her 
plans ; but at the same time her heart whispered 
that those plans had signally failed, as far as her 
own interest was concerned. Mrs. Fulton was 
ambitious for her child, as most fond mothers 
are ; but she had an instinctive dread of letting 
her open-hearted husband know what she had 
been plotting about, and consequently there 
seemed something like a secret weighing on her 
mind ; and having been in the habit of telling 
her James every little thought heretofore, such a 
secret was hard to bear, and Mrs. Fulton felt 
decidedly ill at ease. 

Poor little Bella, unconscious of what had 
changed her, felt sad and dispirited ; the house 
seemed lonely, and even her interest in dear 
Maggie’s recovery failed to arouse her from the 
apathetic indifference that had taken the place of 
her accustomed gayety. It added a deeper pang 
to Mrs. Fulton’s self-reproach every time she 
looked on the changed countenance of her dar- 
ling; and ualike Mrs. Dudley, she was in con- 
stant fear lest Bella would some day tell her the 
dread secret she plainly saw was preying on her 
health and spirits. And so for one, two, three 
months, our friends remained in error; anxious 
and fearful lest their error should be confirmed, 
yet not courageous enough to seek explanations. 

Margaret Dudley was able once more to 
breathe the fresh air in her pleasant garden, and 
though yet lame when the June roses were in 
bloom, she was sufficiently recovered to spend 
hours in the open air; where with the assistance 
of many willing hands, she amused herself by 
making the old house a perfect paradise of beau- 
ty. Drooping vines were lifted up, and made to 
adorn instead of disfigure ; the graceful sumachs 
and acacias were trimmed and supported; old 
flowers were removed, and new ones planted, 
until strangers stopped to gaze at the accumulated 
loveliness, and wonder who was so happy as to 
dwell in such a bower. 


July came, and with it the news that Cousin 


C-——; but little mention was made of the in- 
mates of the old house, and Mrs. Fulton felt 
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mourned over the destraction of hopes she had 
fondly cherished. Her sorrow, however, gave 
way to surprise on receiving a package of beau- 
tifal books, and a kind note containing a friendly 
farewell, and some’ hints that were perfectly 
enigmatical to her. What could he mean by 
regretting that he had ever visited C——, and 
hinting at wishes that could never be gratified ¢ 
As it was evident he had not expected her to 
answer his letter, she had no means of finding 
out what he meant, and was obliged to content 
herself with the reflection that some day he would 
return, and then perhaps all would be explained. 

“If he loves me,” and Margaret more than 
suspected the truth, “if he loves ‘me, time will 
make no change, and we may yet be happy.” 

But it was weary waiting, especially when she 
felt that he was under some mistake in respect to 
her feelings for another; and Margaret Dudley, 
spite her philosophical patience, was far from 
happy. 

Bella Fulton felt keenly the disappointment, 
of not seeing her friends, ere they went away; 
but she kept Lewis Fleming’s letter to her 
father, and pursued her self-imposed studies with 
redoubled energy. 

That summer was an unusually gay one in 
C——, and numerous families, who could not or 
would not go altogether away from the neigh- 
boring city, sought pleasant homes in our bean- 
tifal town, where the luxury of fresh-air sea- 
bathing could be procured at less expense, and 
with less sacrifice of comfort. 

In consequence of this inflax of visitors, pic- 
nics flourished, and rural festivals were the rage 
in C—— that summer. Beaux, who had never 
contlescended to look on anything but broad- . 
cloth, lounged about in brown Holland and nan- 
keen; and belles, who in the city would have 
been shocked at anything less than a twenty- 
dollar hat, was seen in our streets in gingham 
sun-bonnets. I do not mean to say thet they 
had not also costly India muslins, Paris gloves, 
and expensive jewelry; but the sun-bonnets 
were undeniably rural, and gave the wearers an 
idea that they were picturesquely rustic. 

Bella Fulton, as the sole heiress of her father’s 
large fortune, was an object of considerable at- 
traction to many of the city fashionables, and 
was flattered and caressed enough to have turned 
the head of any other girl. But childish and 
inexperienced as she seemed, there was more 
sense in that little head than most people gave 
her credit for. 

Trne, she talked and laughed with young 
gentlemen, until their mothers shook their heads 


.| and “feared she was a sad little flirt,” and even 
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Walter and Lewis Flemming were about to start 3! ; 
for Europe, the health of the former not being 
very good, and the latter having wearied of his i 
lonely bachelor home. Farewell letters came to | 
surprised that Walter should have so readily | 
forgotten people in whom he appeared so much } 
Margaret also, who as & privileged friend, | 
listened to the contents of his epistle, felt disap- i 
pointed, though long schooled to suffer, and : 
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“Let the child enjoy herself ; she has not the 
least inclination to be sentimental, and I am 
glad to see she has recovered her spirits.” 

And 80 she went to picnics, and sailing-parties 
and riding-parties, and young ladies looked en- 
viously at ber and wondered she could “laugh 
so loud,” and thought “all those long curls 
must be horribly troublesome, besides looking so 
babyish,” forgetting to state that they would 
have given half their trinkets to have just such 
beautiful troublesome curls. 

‘But Bella never stopped to think that anybody 
envied her, or called her a little flirt, or told their 
young gentleman friends that she was “ nothing 
but a doll not she. She enjoyed the passing 
pleasures with an earnestness that was unknown 
to her more worldly and pleasure-sated friends, 
and which excited the astonishment of the ladies 
and the admiration of the gentlemen. 

“What fair lady do you escort this after- 
noon?” inquired Miss Julia Scoffield of her 
brother Charles, as they sat together in the par- 
lor of the hotel where they and a large party of 
friends boarded. 

“Miss Fulton, of course,” was the answer. 

“Tdon’t see any ‘of course’ about it; but if 
she is going with yon, do entreat her to put those 
long yellow ringlets outof sight. The child looks 
a perfect fright with her hair hanging about her 
eyes in that wild fashion.” 

“ Out of temper—eh, Julia?” laughed young 
Scoffield, ashe finished tying up a bouquet of 
beautifal roses he had been very carefully ar- 
ranging for the last half hour. You are not the 
only one who would like to hide Bella Fulton’s 
long curls and her bright eyes, too, for that 
matter.” 

“© What is the matter, Frank? You seem out 
of temper,” said Mrs. Stevens to her son, as he 
threw himself on the sofa of the room where the 
family were sitting. 

Mr. Stevens and his daughters looked up, and 
one of the latter exclaimed : 

“O, Frank is only put out because Charley 
Scoffield was before him, and secured Bell Ful- 
ton for the afternoon ride.” 

Miss Augusta Stevens raised her head lan- 
guidly from the sofa pillow, and looked with a 
sort of faint wonder at her brother. 

“What can you séé in that little rustic, 
Frank? She is so perfectly unrestrained in her 
manner, that Iam in misery all the time she is 
near mé. In fact, she is»more than my nerves 


Miss Augusta raised her scented handkerchief 
and inhaled the perfume with an air that would 
have made Bella laugh, had she been present. 

“T faney there are more than you in C—— 
who are ‘in misery ’ when she is present,” rather 
maliciously laughed Helen Stevens, who, being 
“engaged,” did not fear the young girl’s be- 
witching beauty. 

* She seems too much inclined to be a flirt to 
please me,” said the mother, who sympathized 
with her son’s disappointment and felt angry 
with the cause of it. 

“Not a bit of it, mother. She does not care 
for any one particularly, and tries to treat them 
all alike. She is as artless asa child, and enters 
into anything with the eagerness of a child. She 
does not know the meaning of the word flirt.” 

“You may well call her a child, Helen,” said 
Miss Augusta: “I went there, the other day, 
and found her going into ecstacies over a new 
dress that had just arrived from the city. You 
would have thought that she had never had a 
dress in her life before. I was fairly sickened ; 
such a fuss, and such kissing her mother, and all 
about a blue muslin dress.” 

Miss Augusta curled her lip with an expres- 
sion of deep scorn, and appeared not to hear her 
father’s speech about its “ being quite a treat to 
find somebody now-a-days who acted naturally, 
and knew what gratitude was.” 

But our beaux and belles might have spared 
themselves anxiety on this particular day, for we 
were not allowed the privilege of seeing Miss 
Bella Fulton in her “hat and habit,” that young 
lady being deeply engaged in consoling and 
comforting Mrs. Dudley and her daughter; and 
even Charley Scoffield could not be angry with 
her, when she so earnestly begged pardon for 
disappointing him and fastened one of his beau- 
tifal rose-buds in her hair. 

Letters had arrived that morning from Cousin 
Walter; and after describing the voyage and 
sensations on beholding “Old England,” and 
many other items, he proceeded to inform them 
that he had met with somebody who he more 
than half suspected would turn out to be Mrs. 
Dudley’s missing son. 

“We found him at the hospital,” he wrote, 
“whither Lewis would have me go with him; 
and truly I shall never regret the violence dono 
to my feelings, if my visit should be the means 
of restoring dear Margaret her brother. But at 
present, I searcely know whether to give you 
permission to tell them or not, so slight is the 
hope Lewis has that he will recover, and also be- 
cause there is yeta doubt that he is the right 
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entreated him to tell me his name; ‘I have no 
right to disgrace another.’ He is fearfully de- 
sponding, and as far as I can learn, has been 
very wild, very unfortunate, and is now ashamed 
and discouraged. If any one can do him good, 
Lewis can; and as we have removed him to our 
own rooms, he is with him day and night. He 
is very like Margaret, and I believe it was that 
that first attracted our attention to him.” 

It needed all Bella Fulton’s persuasions to in- 
duce her mother to show this letter to Mrs. Dud- 
ley; and when she saw the effect of it, she 
almost repented having, done so. The poor 
mother’s excitement was so great, as to make her 
quite ill; and.all her comfort appeared to be in 
reading again and again the words of hope, 
pressing the insensible paper to her lips, and 
passionately. exclaiming—“‘ My son! my son!” 

It was soon decided that both Margaret and 
her mother should write, sending the letters to 
Walter’s care; but it was long before Bella 
could induce the former to put a line into her 
letter for Walter’s self, and then nothing but the 
argument “it is the least you can do, Maggie, 
to thank him, when he feels so interested about 
you,” would have conquered her scruples. Bat 
had Margaret Dadley seen with what delight that 
little line was read, and how fervently it was 
kissed, she would not have repented so heartily 
having consented to humor Bella. 

But who could refuse the little beauty any- 
thing? Certainly not her parents—even when 
she asked them to invite Mrs. Dadley and Mar- 
garet to spend the winter with them in the city. 

“They will be so dull when we are gone, you 
know, mama; and then the old house, pretty as 
it is in summer, is but a lonely winter residence, 
and I shall miss Maggie so—wont you ask them ?”’ 

And Mrs. Fulton looked at her husband, who 
smiled and nodded. And so it was settled ; and 
Bella kissed her parents for thanks, but let her 
mother give the invitation. ‘ 

It was long before another letter arrived, and 
when it did, there was little more to tell. The 
stranger had still refused to tell his name, but 
looked so longingly at the letters, that they had 
given them to him. Lewis and Walter had both 
been ill with the same fever that had so stricken 
down their young protege. They intended 
going on the continent for a few months, for the 
benefit of all, and then they were coming home. 

A winter evening in the city. A beautifully 
furnished chamber, in.a.magnificent house. Two 
young girls dressing for a ball, under the super- 
intendence of a richly-attired Jady, and with the 
assistance of a skilful maid. 


I think we ought to recognize those beautiful 
carls, which, ander Mademoiselle Laurie’s care- 
ful training, have a careless richness in their pro- 
fasion, even more lovely than when they excited 
the envy of less fortunate damsels at C——, 
And Bella Fulton. herself is the same as ever— 
a trifle more sedate, perhaps, but that may be 
from associating with “ that grave damsel, ‘iss 
Dudley,” as some fun-loving young dandy has. 
denominated “dear Maggie ;” but Bella Fulton 
is as joyous and light-hearted as even het fond 
father could wish, and excites as munch admira- 
tion as even her doting mother could expect. 
She looks peculiarly beautiful on this evening,. 
and is in a high state of excitement at the pros- 
pect before her. 

“O, mama! to think of your keeping it so 
secret, and getting these splendid dresses for us, 
without saying a word to me about it!” And 
she lifted up a cloud of white gauzy fabric and 
lace, delicate and beautiful enough for a fairy to 
wear. 

But time was fiying, and at last they were 
ready—the satin slippers, the spotless gloves, the: 
lace handkerchiefs, the last white. buds placed in 
Margaret’s dark braids, and the finishing knot 
tied in Bella’s snowy sash. 

“ We look like two brides—don’t we, mama? 
—all in white ; only that brides don’t generally. 
havo short sleeves.” 

Mrs. Fulton scanned the dresses critically, and 
at last pronounced them perfect ; and just then, 
one of the maids opened the door, and announced 
the carriage ready and “Mr, Fulton wanted the 
ladies to come down; he had something to tell . 
them.” 

“ Papa has gota letter from Walter, I know!” 
exclaimed Bella, flying to the door; then seeing 
that her friend stood pale and hesitating, she . 
came back, and throwing her arm round Mar- 
garet’s waist, begged her to be calm and come 
down with her. 

Onentering the parlor, they beheld Mrs. Dud-_ 
ley seated on the sofa, with a young man beside 
her, his arm round her, and her han: clasped in — 
his. Mr. Fulton stood before the fire, and two 
other gentlemen sat in the shadow of the dark 
damask curtains. 

Margaret had entered in advance of her friend ; 
no sooner did she cast her eyes on the stranger, 
than with a scream she rushed forward, and in 
an instant was in her brother’s arms, Bella, 
completely overcome with astonishment, stood 
speechless by the door; and not until Walter 
had seized one hand, and Lewis the other, did 
she find her voice to welcome them. _ 

Mr. Fulton here said something about the cat> 
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riage; but Margaret did not wish to leave her 
brother, and only when the young man promised 
te go with them, would Bella consent to accom- 
pany her mother. 

“T have no scruples about going, as my old 
friend Mrs. A—— will have a warm welcome 
for me, even if Ido look like a traveller. So 
come along, Walter—we shall be the lions of the 
evening !” 

Dr. Fleming did not dance, but he had the 
more time to watch Miss Fulton’s graceful figure 
moving in the quadrille, and when it was over, 
he gladly made room for her between her mother 
and himself. 

- They were in an animated conversation, when 
a gentleman requested her to waltz—a request 
she did not comply with. 

“Are you not fond of dancing?” asked 
Lewis, surprised at her refusal. 

“Very.” 

“Then why refuse such a very eligible part- 
ner?” he inquired, half jestingly, half curious. 

o* Inever waltz. Papa said once it was not 
wh he liked, and I have never done it in pub- 
lic. I have sometimes at home with my 
cousins,” 

The doctor said no more, but there was some- 
thing in his look that more than rewarded her 
for her self-denial. 

But Lewis found that he could not keep Bella 
to himself; and as partner after partner claimed 
her hand, he left Mrs. Fulton in conversation 
with a friend, and went to seek his host. 

“Come over here and look at the belle of the 
evening,” said Mrs. A——, as she led him into 
oneof the deep windows. “Is she not lovely? 
Not quite so animated to-night, as usual; but 
that is not to be wondered at—her most devoted 
attendant has gone to Washington ‘on business. 
A very handsome couple will Mr. Scoffield and 
Miss Fulton make.” 

Mrs. A—— was a little inclined to gossip. 
Lewis Flemming felt a cold chill creep over him, 
ashe listened to her words. Had he learned 
that she was indifferent to Walter, only to find 
her the betrothed of another? 

“ Are they engaged ?” he asked, as calmly as 
he could. 

“ Not openly; but then he pays her such at- 
tention, and Mr. Fulton appears to think so 
highly of bim, that few doubt it will be a match 
when she is old enough to marry. You know 
she is but a child yet.” 

That night, Lewis ruminated long on what he 
had heard. 

“Can it be possible,” he asked himself, “ that 
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more than a friendly greeting? Surely my van- 


ity has not so cruelly misled me. But another 
day shall decide my fate.” 

And firm in his resolution, Dr. Flemming 
sought an interview with Mr. Fulton on the fol- 
lowing morning; and after it was ended, and 
while that gentleman went to communicate the 
news to his wife, he went in search of his lady- 
love. 

In the library he found Walter and Margaret, 
both looking deeply interested in what they were 
talking about; and the door having opened 
noiselessly, as all well-behaved doors ought to 
do, they did not hear the intruder, who withdrew 
feeling as if he had been guilty of he hardly 
knew what. 

His next effort was more successful, for in the 
sitting-room he found Bella, looking very pretty 
and pensive, in a blue morning-dress and a 
brown study. There was a conscious start and 
blush, that gave her suitor a wonderful increase 
of courage and enabled him to state his errand 
in a much more favorable manner than he could 
have donc, had she received him with a heartier 


greeting. 

It would take too much time to repeat all that 
passed ; so my readers must be contented when 
I tell them that Lewis Flemming, from that 


loved him long ere he dared avow his passion. 

Walter, too, was happy in the knowledge of 
Margaret’s long-concealed preference ; and Mrs. 
Dudley no longer had to complain of secrets be- 
ing kept from her, as the happy lovers made no 
mystery about their engagement. 

Mrs. Fulton felt some little astonishment in 
learning whom Bella had chosen, and expressed 
her fears lest the difference in their ages should 
interfere with their happiness. 

“Seventeen and thirty are a long distance 
apart, my dear James. I should have been bet- 
ter pleased, if she had chosen Walter.’ 

“Far better as it is, Mary. Bella’s inexpe- 
rience needs a guide. Lewis loves a gentle dis- 
position such as I am happy to say our child has 


daughter's choice ; anil when the business part 
of the arrangements was settled, they felt a little 
pardonable pride at the wealth of which her 


I was deceived ‘—that her welcome meant no 


child would become mistress. 
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| morning, felt no jealous fears of younger and 
ai more fashionable men, for he learned in that 
| conversation that his beautiful betrothed had 

| 

| 

mit become, under our judicious training. I have 

y my hope that at the end of twenty years, Dr. 

Flemming will look back with as much cause for 

rejoicing as I have.” 

Wi A little flattery is very useful, sometimes. 
; Mrs. Fulton said nothing more against her 


THE OLD HOUSE. — 


' As for Bella herself, she never gave a thought 
to her lover’s property, or consequence in the 
world ; and all the request she ever made was, 
that they might have a summer residence in 
C—— “near mama and Walter and Maggie.” 

But first the fair young bride must be pre- 
sented to her husband’s stately mother and stylish 
sisters, who though rather scandalized, at first, 
at Lewis’s childlike wife, ended by yielding her 
the love that none could withhold. Costly and 
beautifal were the presents they bestowed on 
their new relative, and well repaid did they feel 
by Bella’s warmly expressed gratitude. 

After Margaret’s marriage, Mrs. Dudley con- 
tinued to dwell in the old house with her son, 
whose delicate health and low spirits made a | mo, 
quiet residence desirable. To Mr. Fulton, the 
young man was invaluable as a penman, and his 
services were liberally rewarded by the generous 
merchant. Margaret spends a great portion of 
her time at her old home, and Mrs. Dudley has 
become so much attached to the little Walter, 
that the young couple have serious thoughts of 
going to reside with her altogether. 

Bella Flemming scarcely looks a day older 
than she did at her marriage, and Lewis insists 
on her wearing her hair in curls as she did when 
he first saw her, They are very happy, and 
even Mrs. Fulton is obliged to confess that, in 
spite of the difference in their ages, they blend 
admirably. Lewis knows that his little wife 
loves to dress well, and he delights to surprise 
her with magnificent presents of apparel and 
jewelry, and she says he has the best taste in the 
world. Their house is the perfection of elegance 
and comfort, and they enjoy the manifold bless- 
ings that have been bestowed on them with 
thankfulness, ever mindful of the wants of those 
whose lot has not been cast in such flowery paths. 

Among the articles from China by the 
French commission, from 
of the world, presented to the commissioners b 'y 
own way. Wah his no | 
peninsulas; the isthmus of Suez is replaced by 
& magnificent arm of the sea, which detaches it- 
self from the Mediterranean to fall into the Red 
Sea. Wesee nothing of the isthmus of Panama, 
and the two seas of that side are connected in the 


tnd hard ar the vast touiain of Americ 


are the vast 
the other hand, however, — 
is liberally deale wich by the geographer, for 
ters of the hole globe.—New York Albion. 


One cf the most unwelcome truths is to show 
up wickedness in high places. 


A CUNNING TRICK. 
Dr. W: 
was an eccen 
_—," queer notions of his own. 
d by one of his comme 
works, 


of £200. 


At the day 
in entire 


a razor for some days, he had all the appearance 

of a candidate for quick consumption. Added 

to this the crafty author assu a hollow and 
most sepulchral cough, such as would excite the 

pity of even a sheri 

sich man’ pny i joy. 


fit of coughing, which produced an offer 4 £250. 
doctor 


perem y refused, and was 

seized almost insta with another. 
frightful and longer protracted attack, that 
sutfocated him—when the publisher, thinking 
impossible that such a man could live long, 

he old rogue lived some twenty-five or thirty 
years afterwards i Recorder 


THE PIANO, 


ced by k which the tone strin, 
are of considerable og nah but the piano- 
forte, properly so called, isan invention of the 
last century. instrument that immediately 
preceded it, was the harpsichord, in which the 
wire was twitched by a small of crow- 
mov: ey. , in an aus 
causi to strike 8 
ling he string, 
general capabilities of the 
instrument otherwise extended. ‘This vontrivance 
an entirely new field to the player, by 
ing him the power of expression, in addition 
to that of execution ; -y varying the touch, 
& greater or less degree could be given 
‘iano and forte pleasure. 
his was the great new invention, 
ri gave to the improved instrument the name 


American. 


JOY, 
Ge 
ps, an undivided 


hich trait! Heaven planted! mover plucked by one. 


129 
im by letter a 
doctor, learning that 
ious to buy, demanded £300. In reply the 
r appointed a ig on which he would call on 
doctor and talk the matter over. aa 
a even to tcap, and having ag- ; 
ated the sickly look of # naturally cadaver- 
face, by purposely abstaining from the use of 
oc 
| ar certain. The merit has been ascribed by : 
: to the Germans, the Italians, and the i 
Mgiish ; and the date of the invention is also a 
a 
nies 
is pge: i 
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BLIND! MAN’S BUFF. 
_ COMB, GENTLE DOVE, 


BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 


- Come, gentle dove, my soul is sad, 

My joys are all a-wing; 
_ And I would crave the melody 
That you alone can sing. 
Thy song, 0, ~entle one, though sad, 

Hath o'er my soul the poner 

To warm its withering chords with life, 
Or calm its frenzied hour. 


°Tis heaven indeed, to hear that voice, 

Whose golden murmurs roll 

_ Through every vein, an ecstacy 
Of rapture en the soul; 

As wild and free its warblings flow, 
An earnest of that bliss 

_ We all may cull in purer climes, 

_ When weary worn of this. 


Thy spirit-harp forevermore 
Is sounding on my brain,” 
And it will chime forever there, 
_ Till you shall come again. 
Forever and forevermore 
Is “‘ sounding on my brain,” 
An angel song of melody 
‘That calls you back again. 


BLIND MAN’S BUFF: 
CATCHING A LOVER. 
A STORY OF VIRGINIA. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


I was years ago travelling in the stage between 
Baltimore and Richmond—there were no rail- 


roads then—when at one of the stopping places 


the coach door was opened, and an elderly gen- 
tleman and his daughter entered. I was by no 
means sorry for this, as I had hitherto been the 
only inside passenger, and night was drawing on. 
The gentleman was evidently one of the “old 
Dominion” school—his daughter one of the 
loveliest creatures I ever beheld. Little wonder 
then, that in the prospect of a long ride over a 
bad and dreary road, that I hailed the appear- 
ance of both with satisfaction. 

It was yet sufficiently light for me to see the 
face of my fair companion. . She was about 
some sixteen years of age, but far more inter- 
esting than misses usually are at that dubious 
period ; a curly headed, rosy creature, arch and 
good natured, with a pair of eyes which were 
absolutely unique. Their color was extremely 
full and deep ; the ontline that of a prolonged 
oval ; and usually seeming half shut, and shaded 
with dark eyelashes, they gave 'a sly or pensive 


expression to the curl ofa red upper lip, but if 
aroused by surprise or mirth, they spread out 
beneath her arching brows with such a bright- 
ness of blue as was quite dazzling. They were 
eyes to sit and gaze upon, as you gaze upon the 
sky for hours. . 

She was travelling under her father’s escort to 
Richmond, and being, as I said, without other 
passengers, I was soon on good terms with both. 
As it grew dark, the shyness of the little ward 
gave way to the vivacity of her spirits, and as 
papa already gave symptoms of drowsiness she 
gradually addressed herself to me in that vein 
of communicativeness which flows so beautifully 
from young lips. 

I listened as though I had been a friend of 
ten years’ standing, while she prattled on of her 
school-friends—of her visits to New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and the like, so that in a very 
short time I knew most of her little history. 
When it grew chill at night, I folded my gray 
travelling cloak around her, and observed almost 
with fondness, her little head begin to nod, and 
her narrative to falter, until at length, quite 
wearied, she fell into a slumber so deep, that it 
was not disturbed, when, atthe first jolt that. 
occurred I laid her head on my shoulder, and 
passing my arm around ber, kept it in that po- 
sition. I was terribly uneasy lest the old gen- 
tleman should wake up and see how cosily I 
had managed matters ; but luckily he snored on 
in blissful unconsciousness. 

I could never sleep in a stage. Moreovermy 
imagination was in great force; so as we lum- 
bered along, I amused myself with various rev- 
eries concerning the destiny of the prétty crea- 
ture then slambering on my bosom. Sometimes 
a fanciful idea arose that our intercourse so re- 
cently begun, and so soon to terminate, might 
be resumed on a future day; and I busied my- 
self with imagining the lively girl expanded 
into the loveliness of womanhood, and again 
crossing my path by some accident such as had 
already brought us together. , 

When day broke, the girl looked so beautiful 
and quiet nestling in my cloak, that I could not ' 
abstain from impressing a morning salute upon — 
her brow; so lightly, however, as not to disturb 
her slumber, for she did not awake until the 
coach stopped at the hotel door, in Richmond. 

I felt quite sad at parting with my charge, and, 
as 1 lifted her down the clumsy steps, I asked 
her to tell me her name, and not to forget me. 
She told me that she was called Madaline Paget, 
and that she had a good memory; but I little 
expected when I bade her farewell, that I should 
ever see her again, 
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BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 
-Trifling as was this adventure, I was, at my. 


then age of nineteen, so full of the dreamy vis- 
ions of youth, and so great a stranger to the 
better part of her sex, that during my short so- 
journ at the South, and long after my return to 
Boston, the pictare of those rich black curls 
waving on my shoulder, and the pair of blue 
eyes that opened on mine when she awoke in 
the stage-eoach, perpetually recurred to my im- 
How angry I was at my stupidity in 

neglecting to ask her the precise address of her 
Virginian home. Indeed, I tormented all I met 
from that State, wich whom I had any acquain- 
tance, with inquiries concerning the name of 
Paget, until silenced by the ridicule they ex- 
cited. The dissipation and business of life did 
not banish the maiden from my memory, and 
when I again travelled towards the South, at 
leisure moments I would ask myself—‘“ I won- 
der what ever became of that pretty Madaline ? 
By this time she must be a perfect woman, and 
I doubt not a fair one. I should like to know if 
she recollects her companion of the stage-coach ?” 
A delightful sammer ramble had terminated 
atthe White Sulphur Springs. On the after- 
noon of a day too sultry for walking, I was de- 
scending on horseback, a mountain by an un- 
frequented road which led to the margin of a 
little picturesque lake. The clouds began to 
gather heavily, and I urged my lazy beast, in 
the hopes of regaining my quarters before the 
storm should break. But hack horses are im- 
practicable animals generally, and the one I had 
hired at the livery stable, was one of the laziest 
of his tribe, and upon a smart crack of the whip, 
came to a full stop at the angle of the road, and 
began to indulge himself in various pranks, to 
the great alarm of a young lady who was seated 
quietly sketching at the corner I had just turned. 
Suddenly she looked up, and opened to their 
fall extent a pair of laughing blue eyes, which 
I felt certain I had looked at before. Yet, of 
their splendidly beautiful owner I had no recol- 


lection. At once—a thought—an inspiration it 
must have been, recalled my former companion 
of the stage-coach. I was sure it must be her. 
As I detest ceremony in investigations of this 
kind, I at once dismounted, took off my hat, 
and escorted the fair artist. 

“Pardon mé, miss, but it strikes me, that I 
have had the pleasure of seeing you before. 
Forgive me for having interrupted you.” 

She colored, and bowed slightly, and then 
looking around, called— 

Daniel!’ 

I knew the voice. 

“If that be your servant, miss, I fear he is 


searcely within call. ‘It must have been the 
of a mile from here.” 

She gathered up her pencils, and appeared 
perplexed. At this moment, a few heavy drops. 
of rain and a far-off muttering of thunder. 
came on very opportunely for me. I assumed a 
most humble and respectful mien : 

‘Will you honor my quadruped by suffering’ 
him to bear you home, before the storm de- 
scends ?” 

She blushed again, and seemed to besitate, 
but a loud clap of thunder aided my eloquence. 
materially, and the preparation of a few mo- 
ments beheld her seated on my horse, wrapped. 
in the very cloak which had kept her warm 
three years before ; and me trotting along at 
the animal’s bridle, or occasionally seizing the 
apology of a steep descent, or a rough pateh of 
road, for supporting her in the saddle. Soon’ 
the rain came down furiously, and I delivered 
my fair charge into the care of an anxious look- 
ing old gentleman, who was watching for her in 
the verandah of the hotel, and in whom I at 
once recognized the papa of the stage-coach. 
From her I received a host of pretty thanks, 
and from him what I valued far more, the per- . 
mission to call on the morrow, and inquire 
whether she had taken any injury from the ex~ 

“Daniel,” said I, to the old, woolly-headed 
servant, whom I met hurrying to the hotel, “ how 
long has Captain Paget been at the Springs ?” 

“ And is Mrs. Paget here also?” 
“No, sar. She’s dead, sar. Nobody with the. 


cap’n but Miss Madaline, sar.” 


I slipped a dollar into his hand, and told him 
to hurry home and dry himself. As the old 
fellow shambled off, he said, slyly : 

“The cap’n’s very rich, sar—very rich—plenty 
of money, sar—ah, ah!” 

Hére was full and pleasant information. My 
conjecture was assured. No troublesome mama 
or brother—father was old, and well off in the 
world. Nothing conld be more delightfal. I 
returned to my quarters in the highest spirits, 
and in a rich stream of Utopian visions, en- 
gaged my apartments in the town for “two 
months, certain.” 

My call on the following day was kindly re- 
ceived ; and perhaps because he was in want of 
amusement, Captain Paget certainly rather en-~ 
couraged than acquiesced in the approach I 
made to become an habitue under his roof. I 
thonght it best, however, to cautiously abstain 
from recalling to his memory our former meet- 
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ing. But with the fair Madaline I was not so 
scrupulous ; and as soon as we became tolerably 
good friends, and I was permitted to escort her 
to views which papa could not reach, I took an 
opportunity of approaching the subject, though 
cautiously at first. 

expression in Miss Paget’s eye, or perhaps a 
little heightening of color, convinced me that 
she had not forgotten the circumstances of our 
previous meeting; and I ventured to speak of 
it, and of the many recollections it had left, with- 
out reserve. Why I had hitherto neglected to 
make the inquiry, I should fail in attempting to 
explain, those alone, who have been fascinated 
as I then was, will understand the reason. 
Henceforward, we became as old friends, and I 
need not add, constant companions. 

'@ never spoke to her of love, although my 
heart became almost oppressed with its sweet- 
ness. I wonder how I was enabled to keep si- 
lence, for there was something in Madaline’s 
manner, which whispered at times as if she 
would have forgiven my presumption, had I 
broken it. 

Bat autumn was now nearly past, and I was 


compelled to return to the North. At parting, 


the old captain gave me a kind invitation to his 
mansion, when I should again visit Virginia, 
and when, in his presence, I essayed to bid fare- 
well to his daughter, my self-possession so nearly 
left me, that I could barely say, “ good-by.” 

That last day was a miserable one, and when 
evening came, I could not restrain my desire to 
say one kind word to Madaline before leaving 
the place. It was in vain that reason hinted 
the folly of indulging the pursuit that in my 
then circumstances, seemed to be hopeless. Be- 
fore the sun had quite set, I was standing once 
more at a gate, from which, when open, looked 
down on the valley below. Would she come? 
I was sure of it. I stepped aside for a moment. 
She slowly approached, and stood for a few mo- 
ments gazing on the scene. I stole to her side, 
and whispered “‘ Madaline.”’ 

At first, I feared she would faint, so pale did | tance. 
she become ; but the color directly returned to 
her complexion, until cheek, brow and neck were 
glowing with a crimson flush. She held out her 


_ band smiling, but with ber eyes full of tears. 


“TI could not bear to leave you, my sweet 
friend, without taking a kinder farewell than the 
few cold words spoken this morning.” 

‘She looked downward, and I could see her 
lip quiver, but no words came. 

“Et will be « long, long time before I see you 
again ; will you let me thank you for those happy 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 


months, or will you add one other treasure to 
all your gifts of gentleness and condescension ¢ 
Will you repeat that sweet promise you gave 
measa child? Say that you will not forget 
me, beautiful Madaline Paget.” 

“ Did I break that promise ” she replied in 
a low voice. 

where you will be sought, and caressed, and 
as an old friend, dear Madaline.” 

She made no answer, but wept. 

At that moment, the voice of Captain aeeet 
was heard calling her by name. She slightly 
pressed my hand, in which I still held hers, and 

tophiles himself then stood at my 
Parner have abstained from kissing 
the lips that uttered those kind, musical words. 
She struggled, escaped from my embrace, and 
ran to the house. 

For two long years I remained practising my 
profession in Boston. Need I say what was the 
pole-star of my endeavors? Those dear words : 
“TI will not forget you,” were forever in my ear, 
and supported me in moments of anxiety and 
disappointment, of which, God knows I had my 
fall share. But I kept my resolution to avoid 
Madaline Paget's presence, until I could appear 
before her in the character of a decided suitor, 
yet how dearly did it cost me. How could I 
expect that her memory, to which I had pre- 
ferred no direct claim, would survivo the pleas- 
ures of absence, silence, and the assiduities of 
others 

In the winter of 18—, I returned to Virginia. 
My difficulties were at length smoothed away. I 
had not heard of Captain Paget and his daugh- 
ter since their departure from the Springs. 
Chance happily directed me to an old friend in 
the neighborhood of Richmond, from whom I 
obtained at the same time an invitation to pass the 
week from Christmas to New Year’s day under his 
roof, and the welcome intelligence that Captain 


I arrived at my friend Hartley’s on Christmas 
Eve. 

“ You are come at the right moment,” said 
he. “The party from Captain Paget's house, 
join our merry-making to-morrow, and you will 
have a good opportunity for renewing your 
Springs 


acquaintance. 

Between fear and expectation I had no sleep 
that night. And my excitement continued. A 
few words to Hartley, indeed, would have put 
an end to my suspense; but I had resolved to 
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rained upon him from all sides, 

“Poor Madaline! I was afraid to bring her 
she has been so delicate of late.” 

lace cap and spectacles, who nodded assent. I 
could have shot them both. 

I need not describe the dinner. As soon as it 
was over, I slipped away as quick as I possibly 
could, without being noticed, seized the first hat 
I could find in the hall, and ran down the avenue 
as fast as the frozen snow would allow me. 

“ Show me Captain Paget’s house,” said I, to 
a lad I met. 

“It’s the big white house, yonder across the 
fields.” 

In three minutes I was standing on the piazza 
of the mansion. Pausing to take breath, I re- 
connoitered the house, before ringing the bell ; so 
softly stealing round, I reached a window which 
was brightly illuminated from within. The 
curtain was partly drawn aside. It was a long 
room, fitted up with thick, oaken panels, alter- 
nating with family portraits. The chief light 
proceeded from a vast log, which lay glowing 
and flickering in the wide chimney. The place 
was full of boys and girls, from seven to twelve 
years old, one little fairy-like creature being 
engaged in binding up the eyes of young lady 
(the only grown up person of the party) who 
was seated upon a stool, with her back turned 
towards the window, amidst shouts of merry 
laughter. I drew closer, and as she rose to be- 
gin the game, I knew by the little white hands 
extended to catch the fugitives, the elegant form, 
the rich, black locks, and the dimpled chin, al- 
though the eyes were covered, the person of sweet 
Madaline Paget. 

From an involuntary impulse, I tried the clasp 
of the window ; it opened, and there I stood with- 


in the curtain, gazing with tremulous delight |. 


and eagerness on my beautiful mistress. 
rily the game went on, the little 


“ Papa, is it not you?’ and freeing one of 
her hands, hurriedly removed the bandage from 
her forehead. It was a serious moment for me, 
and the little people looked as alarmed as if 
Satan himself had stepped from behind the cur- 
tain. 


On recognizing me, Madaline shricked, 
changed color, tried to speak, and burst into 
tears. I supported her to the sofa, and knelt at 
her side. 

“Forgive me, dear Madaline. I little thought 
Ishould alarm you so much; but hear my ex- 
éuse.”” 
to be there, and craved pardon. 

“I do not know,” she said, blashing deeply, 
whether I ought to listen to you at all or no. 
You deserve that I should send you away at 
once.” 

“ You would not be so unkind, did you know 
how I have longed to cast myself on your mercy.” 

“ Well, I forgive you.” 

I was in the seventh heaven. Adroitly setting 
the children to play by themselves, I returned to 
Madaline, and told my tale, explaining as well 
as I could my past silence, asked for her pardon 
and her fair hand. She was naturally too sin- 
cere to tyrannize over me at such a moment, and 
when, after an ardent and entreaty, 
I raised her from the sofa, and slily leading her 
under a branch of misletoe, covered her eyes, 
lips and brow with kisses —she had already 
breathed the sweet word that made her mine 


| conceal every indication of peculiar interest, Mer- 
until I had learned how Madaline would receive 
ave me. I was actually trembling when I entered | about, taking especial delight in teasing her by 
the drawing-room half an hour before the early | every means in their power. At last, she came 
| dinner, but still the face I sought for was not | ranning towards my hiding place! 
there. sure,” she said, “there’s some rogue 
A carriage drove up to the door, and Captain | hiding here, who shall not escape quite so easily 
and Miss Paget were announced. I started for- | as he did the last time.” i 
' ward—a thousand furies! Theold gentleman | I cannot describe how this random speech 
was, indeed, the same ; but instead of the beau- | affected me, but I internally blessed the omen, 
tifal girl I expected, there appeared an aged, | and coming forward as she approached, quietly 
thin lady, with all the vinegar look of a maiden | possessed myself of her two hands, and pressed 
sister. Captain Paget greeted me heartily. I | them to my lips. Startled, if not alarmed, by 
forbore to inquire at the moment for his daugh- | touch so unexpected, she gave a sudden cry, 
ter. Ithad, indeed, been useless, for he was | exclaiming: ' 
| 
| 
il 
forever. 
I was married soon afterwards, and never 
since have failed at Christmas time to join ina 
game of blind man’s buff, and to kiss my wife | 
under the branch of misletoe. ir 
| 
Anybody who should study human nature q 
much, would find that it te one of the micst 
gerous amusements to bring people together to a 
talk who have but little to say. br eetn q 
q 
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BY JAMES HOGG. 


_ Meet me at even, my own true love, 
Meet me at even, my honey, my dove, 
Where the moonbeam revealing, 

The cool fountain stealing, 

Away and away, 

Through flow’rets so gay, 
Singing its silver roundelay. 


Love is the fountain of life and bliss, 
Love is the valley of joyfulness ; 
A garden of roses, 
Where rapture repores,— 
A temple of light 
All heavenly bright; 
O, virtuous love is the soul's delight! 


‘THE VICTOR OF THE TOURNAMENT. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Tae day for the grand tournament by Louis 
‘XIL. of France, arrived ; appointed to please his 
“beautiful and vouthful bride, Anne of Bretagne. 
The galleries running round the lists were filled 
‘with the beauty and nobility of the kingdom. 
-Conspicuous sat the queen, surrounded by ber 
veirele of lovely maids of honor, among which, 
far the most beautiful was Lady Marguerite, only 
daughter of Ernest, Count of Chatillon. 

With a beating heart Marguerite of Chatillon 
‘watched the opening of the tournament. Un- 
til within six months Marguerite had lived in 
~the retirement of the convent. What a change ! 
six months ago the inhabitant of a retired con- 
vent, now the centre of admiring eyes, for this 
day she sat the chosen Queen of Beauty and 
Love—from her hands must the victor receive 
‘the well-won prize, the chaplet of honor. 

The heralds, enforcing silence read the laws 
of the tourney, which having done, they moved 
back to their places. A flourish of trumpets 
and two large processions entered the lists of 
either side and formed themselves into two lines, 
equal numbers in each, directly opposite to each 
other with their respective leader in front of each 
‘line. ~ It was a glorious sight to look at, as the 
knights sat proudly on their horses, gayly and 
‘fitly caparisoned, their lences upright, armor 
‘streaming with ribbons, and love tokens glitter- 
‘ing in»the bright, warm noonday sun. Again 
the trumpets sounded, and the herald in a voice 
of thunder gave the expected signal, “ Laissez 
“aller!” Spurs were dashed into the flanks of 
the horses, and both parties rushed together, 
meeting with a shock which fairly shook the 
ground, and caused many bright, rosy lips to pale. 


The cloud of dust raised by the trampling of 
the horses was so ‘great, that at first little of the 
‘effect of the encounter ‘could be seen. As that 
rolled away, it was seen that many of the knights 
‘on both sides were dismounted, and retiring in 
discomfiture from the field. 

Again and again they charged, and with the 
same result; some men each time rolled on the 
ground. Many were the handkerchiefs waved 
and encouraging, enthusiastic shouts from the 
gallery. The number in the lists diminished, so 
that now Marguerite found no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the movements of one particular knight, 
who, mounted on a superb black war-horse, rode 
him with peculiar grace. Both horse and rider 
were unadorned—the trappings of thesteed were 
very plain, and no love knot floated from shoul- 
der, breast or hemlet. At each charge the knight 
either unhorsed or drove back to the palisade his 
opponent. One after another the vanquished 
retired to the end of the list. One only remain- 
ed to oppose him. A fresh charge with lance 
in rest, and like chaff before the wind the man 
was driven back to the barrier, and the stran- 
ger knight remained the conqueror. Then the 
king threw down the baton, and the heralds de- 
clared Eustace De Rohan victor, and bade him 
advance and receive the chaplet of honor from 
the hands of the Queen of Beauty and Love. 

The trumpets sounded, and amidst burst of 
triumphal music, the knight advanced and knelt 
at the foot of the steps of the throne. Covered 
with blushes but with an exquisite grace, Mague- 
rite descended the steps and bending placed the 
chaplet of flowers on the knight’s uncovered head. 

We must pardon Marguerite if she trembled 
slightly, and with an inward shrinking gazed at 
the victor at her feet, for Kustace De Rohan was 
the only son of her father’s deadlicst enemy, 
whose name she had never heard mentioned save 
with bitter curses on father and son, and on the 
family for generations to come. She looked 
now for the first time on the son of the hated 
house of Rohan. There was nothing in the 
handsome head bending so gracefully before her, 
to excite her fear, neither in the rapid, searching 
glance of the dark proud, eyes, which, after the 
ceremony of coronation had been completed, fell 
on her. On the contrary, the manly, handsome, 
though rather dark face, reassured the blushing 
girl, for with an exquisite grace she extended 
her delicate hand, which was kissed respectfully, 
while she said, in her rich sweet voice : 

“May honor rest on thy brows—long years 
after this chaplet is withered away.” 

So ended the glorious tournament, one of the 
gayest ever witnessed by the court of Louis XII., 
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but from that moment two hearts ‘at least were 


changed. Sleeping or waking, the graceful form 


and bewitchingly lovely face was ever present 
to the thoughts of the young, brave Count De 
Rohan, and to Marguerite, the mention of his 
name brought « sudden thrill. A few days after 
they were publicly introduced to each other. 

Day by day, meeting each other constantly, 
they began to love each other, or rather loved the 
more, for from the, tourney day each lost the 
watch and ward of their own hearts. One day 
the queen received a request from the baron of 
Chatillon, that his daughter might be spared at- 
tendance upon her grace for a little while. The 
father had need of the daughter. The summons 
broke in on the pleasant dreams of the young 
lovers. Marguerite, for the first time since Eus- 
tace De Rohan knelt at her feet in the list, thought 
of the feud between the two families. When the 
queen gave her permission to return home for a 
short time, Marguerite buried her face in her 
hands and wept. “’Tis but a short time, dear 
child,” said the gentle Anne of Bretagne, with 
whom the graceful, gay Marguerite was a favorite. 

Still Marguerite wept, and the queen kindly 
endeavored to soothe the passionate grief, fully 
believing that Maggie wept because she was to 
part from her loved mistress. Suddenly Mar- 
guerite raised ther beautiful face and spoke, 
scorning to be deceitful. 

* Your grace mistakes the cause of my emo- 
tion. Truly do I grieve to be separated from 
my kind mistress, but a parting of a few weeks 
would scarcely wring these tears from me. The 
cause lies deeper.” 

Of a kindly, sympathizing nature, the queen 
besought Marguerite to confide her sorrow to her, 


_ and such was her earnest, winning manner, that 
Marguerite uohesitatingly opened her whole heart 


to her loved queen. Both Louis and his gentle 
spouse began to devise methods to induce 
the haughty baron of Chatillon to lay aside his 
animosity. While they thought, others acted. 
Marguerite, after a tearful interview with her 
lover, left the court for the gloomy castle of 
Chatillon. Her heart grew heavy and her cheeks 
pale as the palace walls faded from her sight. 
Her father came himself to conduct her home, so 
she could have no last interview with her lover. 
Sad and weary hearted, Eustace De Rohan re- 
mained at court, now distasteful to him. 
Rumors had reached the baron of the attach- 
ment of Eustace De Rohan to his daughter, 
which was his motive for withdrawing Mar- 
guerite from court. She came, the affianced 
bride of Count De Rohan, but Baron Chatillon 
knew not that; and thought in his wisdom that 


he had effectually put a stop to any progress in 
the matter. Sohis astonishment was but natural 
when one bright, sunshiny morning, he woke to 
find his daughter gone. Over mountain, through 
valley, he sent his retainers, commanded to bring 
back the lost bride and her husband, the hus- 
band dead oralive. All search was fruitless, In 
his despair the baron applied to the king, bat 
the gentle, politic Louis gave him no satisfaction. 

‘Three years rolled on, and the baron lived a 
lonely, morose life. No stranger was permitted 
within the gates, and beyond the park the baron 
was never known to stir. One dark, lowering 
day, just as the gray twilight. shadows began to 
creep over the earth, two travellers, a man and 
woman, presented themselves at the castle gate. 
They seemed bent and old, and in the arms of 
the man was carried very carefully a bundle. 
The old porter came forth to speak to them. 

“Do not ask it. Bread and wine I will bring 
you, but enter you cannot.” 

Earnestly they pleaded, but the old man 
shook his head and remained firm. They ques- 
tioned him if it was by a vow that his master 
kept all strangers beyond his gate. 

“ No, there is no vow, but ’tis his wish. . Three 
years ago, come this blessed night, there came a 
minstrel to the castle. The next morning, min- 
strel and young lady Marguerite were gone. 
Since that day no stranger has ever set foot in- 
side the castle gate. .The baron mourns for his 
lovely daughter, and curses the false Eustace De 
Rohan who, disguised as a minstrel, entered his 
house and stole his child, the pride of his house.” 

The female bowed her head still lower as the 
old porter spoke, but as he finished speaking, she 
stepped forward, and throwing back cloak and 
mufiler, disclosed to the faithful seneschal the 
beautiful face of Marguerite, Countess De Rohan. 

“ Hendrich, here stands your master’s daugh- 
ter, with her husband and child ; admit us. within 
these gates and your task is done.” 

“ Dear lady, walk in ; if my head should be the 
price of my disobedience, I cannot say no. to my 
own loved lady.” And he opened wide the 
gates and let the two pass in. 

But there their trouble was not ended ; ‘butler, 
valet and page had to be passed, and all were 
faithful servants to their stern, though just mas- 
ter—all respected theigrief which sought solitude 
and shunned the gaze of man. To each in turn, 
Marguerite declared herself, and such was the 
undying love they bore their former young mis- 
tress, who possessed still the same winning grace 
of her maidenhood, that they preferred thé pros- 
pect of punishment and disgrace rather than dis- 
obey her request. Thus the Count and Countess 
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De Rohan proceeded till they reached the little 
‘ente-room adjoining the vast parlor. There 
Marguerite stopped, wishing that her husband 
should enter first. That was her request not 
from any fear, but trusting that her father would 
relent, and wanting in the pride of her young 
heart to owe her reconciliation to her husband. 
Marguerite embraced her husband, then opened 
the door of the saloon, and her husband entered. 
At the opposite end of the room sat the Baron 
of Chatillon, much changed since he last saw 
him. Eustace De Rohan could not see his face, 
but the martial figure was no longer upright and 
firm, but bent. With a beating, throbbing heart, 
watched her husband and father. 

Noiselessly, slowly, Eustace approached the 
old man. The firelight thrown from the huge 
woodfire, shone on a pale face and compressed 
lips. A few steps more and the two men will be 
‘face to face. The spot is reached. Count De 
Rohan knelt before the old man, who had started 
up in angry surprise, with his head bared, and 
as he knelt, he threw back the cloak from the 
‘bundle, disclosing a bright, handsome babe, who 
at this moment began to crow. A smile stole 
over the old man’s face; taking the baby, he 
eagerly scanned its tiny features. As he gazed, 
his heart softened, and bending his head he wept. 
At this moment, Marguerite threw herself at his 
feet, tears sparkling in her eyes. 

“ Father, thy Marguerite sues for pardon, begs 
to be taken back; sues for herself, and her 


possessions, asking only that the boy should bear 
the title of Baron of Chatillon. This request 
was cheerfully granted, as in course of time 
others came to bear the proud name of De Rohan. 


PRINTER’sS LUCK. 


$250. Rich, beyond all expectation, he deter- 
mined to rest awhile. He “put a sub on,” 
“@pent what money he had of his own, 

several little debts, and then concluded to break 
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THE CAPTAIN’S YARN. 

Conversing with the captain of a vessel, the 
other day, he related the following anecdote : 
*T had a first-rate officer who sailed with me for 
several years. He was an excellent seaman, and 
® perfect gentleman. I remember I took him 
once to the Italian opera in London, and he ex- 


and very amiable trait of his character was his 
domestic affection. Sailors, roving about the 
world, are seldom very constant; but this man 
was a perfect model of conjugal fidelity. He 
was always speaking of his wife—he had no 
children—always buying presents for her in 
every port he visited. Well, one day—we were 
lying off the river Gambia, in Africa—my mate, 
after dinner, leaned back in his chair and fell 
asleep. I went on deck to smoke a cigar. 
When I came back, I found poor M. lying on 
the cabin floor—a corpse! A sudden stroke of 
apoplexy had carried him off. I was inexpressi- 
bly shocked. Ele had a. sailor’s grave—and 
every heart on board the brig was heavy at his 
loss. 

“ On the home voyage, I was thinking all the 
while of the agony of M.’s poor wife, when she 
learned of his death, and how I should break the 
news to her. She always flew down to the pier 
as soon as she heard of our brig coming up the 
bay, and I believe she could read every signal- 
flag that was thrown out from the station. Well, 
we had no sooner made fast to the wharf, than 
down came a handsome hack, and out springs 
the mate’s wife, rigged out from top to toe like a 
first-rate frigate on a gala-day, with a fathom or 
two of ribbon astern of her. ‘Poor girl!’ thought _ 
I, ‘how soon my tale will blanch the roses of 
your cheek.’ ‘My husband?’ she inquired, as 
she sprang lightly on the deck, showing a pair 
of tiny feet cased in the daintiest satin shoes that 
evera French shoemaker turned out. 
sorry to say, madam,’ said I, ‘ that he has been 
very sick.’ The color came and went in her 
cheek. ‘Tell me all,’ she cried, grasping my 
arm. ‘ Well, then, madam,’ said I, ‘if I must 
say it, he is dead.’ ‘ Glad of it, by jingo!’ was 


was married to a merchant’s clerk.” 


Habits influence the character 


under currents influence a , and whether 


they speed us on the way of our wishes, or re- 
our 


, their effect is 


not the less 
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| “Daughter, I have been wrong; my rage was 
he ‘foolish, impotent. Children, rise, kneel not be- 
i fore me. Bless you, Marguerite and Eustace.” 
HY Thus, through the means of the lovely babe, 
ue the Count and Countess De Rohan were received 
Ae; in their home. From that moment the baron 
} ‘was devoted to the child, on whom he settled his 
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Ki A week or two ago, a Cincinnati printer visited 
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I SAT ON THE BANKS OF THE RIVER. 
BY LENA LYLE, 


‘T sat on the banks of the river, 
Beneath grand old tree, 

And I saw the sunbeams quiver, 
Through my leafy canopy. 

As they fell upon the water, 
°Twas beautiful to see, 

But I heeded not its beauty, 
For my thoughts were all of thee. 


The twilight was approaching, 
The sun had gone to rest, 

Within his gorgeous chambers, 
Far in the rosy west. 

And the gentle stars were hasting, 
Each one to meet his bride, 

When I turned my footsteps homeward, 
And left the river-side. 


As the moon rolled on in beauty, 
And the fragrant nightwind swept, 
Sweet dreams came to my spirit, 
As peacefully I slept. 
I dreamed that thou wast with me— 
We'd met to part no more, 
And the sweet place of re-union 
Was on the river-shore. 


When the morning dawned in gladness, 
And I met its sunny gleam, 

My soul was filled with sadness 
To think it was but a dream. 

But though an idle vision, 

+ It brought me nearer thee, 

And although it quickly faded, 

It left sweet memory. 


FRANK’S PROPHECY: 
—or,— 


DOINGS AT SUNNY SLOPE. 
BY "ESTHER BERNE. 


“I say, Sophie, have you heard the news?” 

“ What news ?” said I, suspending for a mo- 
ment, the occupation which my wild, roguish 
brother Frank had so unceremoniously inter- 
rupted. 

“Wait a moment, sis, till I have recovered 
my breath, and then I'll tell you.” 

So saying, my tantalizing brother threw him- 
self into a chair, and gasped several times with 
such vehemence, that I shrewdly suspected that 
his sighs were got up for the occasion, and not 
genuine. As, however, whatever curiosity I 
might feel, I showed none, but calmly resumed 
my writing, Frank soon condescended to impart 
his news. 

“A new teacher has been appointed at the 
Academy, and as the term commences next 
week, why then, I suppose we shall have a 
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sight at his majesty, Now, don’t you call that 
a piece of news, Sophie?” : 

“To be sure I do; but have you heard any- 

v 

“ As to that,” said Frank, “there are half-a- 
dozen reports about concerning him, any one of 
which you are at liberty to believe. But I have 
my own private idea of him,” 

“ And what is that ?” said I, not noticing that 
the mischievous boy had whittled away half of 
my pen-handle, and was now amusing himself 
by sticking the point of the pen into the table. 

“Why, you see, Sophie,” said Frank, ina 
confidential tone, “it’s my idea that our new 
teacher hails from ‘down east’ — indeed, I am 
quite sure of it, Ican see him in my mind’s 
eye, dressed out in along, swallow-tailed coat, 
adorned with bright, brass buttons. He’ll rule 
the poor ‘ gals’ and boys of Sunny Slope Acad- 
emy with a rod of iron, and before three months 
have past, will throw himself and his fortunes at 
the feet of my adorable sister—Sophie Merton.” 

I had a great inclination to shake Frank, but 
he eluded my grasp by a dexterous movement, 
and escaped from the room. In a moment, how- 
ever, he returned, and thrusting his bright, curly 
head through the open door, added : 

“Take care of your heart, sister mine, for if 
ever a prophecy came true, mine will.” 

I don’t know why it was, but as I gathered up 
the remains of my pen-handle, a thoughtful 
shade rested upon my brow. What if Frank’s 
prophecy should come true* I was foolishly 
romantic enough for a moment to believe that it 
might. But the next instant I was dancing 
lightly away upon my afternoon duties. 

Two days afterwards, there was a great stir 
and commotion in the village of Sunny Slope, 
for rumor ran that the new teacher had arrived 
and was staying at Lawyer Boardman’s house. 
Three or four of the neighbors called upon my 
aunt, for the express purpose of describing the 
new resident to her; but as their accounts of his 
appearance were very contradictory, I determined 
not to believe any of them, but to wait patiently 
till the next day, when I, as one of the scholars, 
should have a chance of judging for myself. 

The fates had willed it otherwise for me, now- 

ever. That night when my father came home to 

tea, he brought a letter for my aunt Nellie, who 

for many years, ever since my mother’s death, 

had been our housekeeper. My aunt was ex- 

ceedingly thoughtful after the letter had been “ 
read, and held a long conference with my father, 

which I was at length invited to join. When I 


entered the room, my father said smilingly : 


“ Well, Sophie, how should you like to be my 
housekeeper for a little while ?” 

Housekeeper! My very heart bounded with 
joy at the idea, for I'took great delight in do- 
mestic matters. 

“Your aunt will'be obliged to be absent from 
home a week, perhaps longer. Do you think 
you could supply her place in the meanwhile ?” 

“Of course I could,” said I, whilst a raptur- 
ous vision of the laurels I should win in my 
domestic campaign, floated through my mind. 
‘My father laughed heartily at my confident air. 

“Be not too sure, Sophie; you know there is 
‘such ‘a thing as failing. However, I shall pre- 
dict nothing but success for you. But what says 
‘your aunt about it t” 

“©, Sophie will do well enough with the 
thousand and ono directions I shall give her,” 
said aunt Nellie in an encouraging tone. And 
90 the matter ended. I was to be sole honse- 
‘keeper for the next week or two, and conse- 
quently for that length of time I should have to 
give up all idea of going to school. But as 
Frank was to attend regularly, I should, at least, 
get some reliable account of the new teacher. 
Aunt Nellie’s thousand and one directions were 
magnified ten-fold, I was about to say — but 
seriously speaking, they were almost endless in 
number. Only one out of the multiplicity of 
directions did I remember distinetly afterwards ; 
and that one only because it had been repeated 
0 many times, that it had at length succeeded 
‘in penetrating my giddy brain. 

“Now, Sophie,” said my aunt, as she stood 
equipped for the journey at the front gate, “ re- 
‘member what I have told you—but above all, 
bear in mind, that ander no circumstances what- 
ever, are you to allow any cattle in my kitchen 
garden. I trust to you to make war upon all 
such intraders.” 

Thus much of her parting injunctions I re- 
membered and acted upon, as will be seen anon. 
‘When Frank came home that day from school, 
I snatched a moment from my busy cares, to 
inquire about the new teacher. 

“Ym sorry for you, Sophie,” said Frank, 
‘with a comically serious face ; “instead of the 
* down easter’ that I sketched out for you the 
other day, you will have to accept of a venerable, 
bald-headed gentleman, who indulges in a pair 
of gold-bowed spectacles, and who seems to be 
avery wise personage. But on the whole, I 
_ congratulate you that it is no worse ; for, as'I 
observed to you before, Sophie, ‘what is to be, 
will be,’ and I feel an inward conviction that 
‘what I have prophesied concerning you will 
happen.” 


‘Happily Frank’s inward convictions were 
here expended upon the dinner, the appearance 
of which spared me a further tirade of nonsense. 
I will not say but what I endured a little disap- 
pointment when I learned that an elderly in- 
stead of a young man was about to govern our 
little school world. I was, to say the truth, 
somewhat fond of a reasonable flirtation, and 
here was a chance for one fine one destroyed. 
But I quiekly forgot this subject in my new 
dignity and importance. I verily believe, that 
I grew two inches during the first day of my 
new office. 

The next day towards night, whilst I was 
making preparation for tea, I happened to glance 
through the window at the garden, where grew 
many a precious root and herb. To my extreme 
horror, I saw a cow just poking her head through 
the gate, and in fancy I already saw the demo- 
lition of my aunt’s cherished treasures. To 
snatch my sun-bonnet, to rash down that path 
through the flower garden into the kitchen gar- 
den, was but the work of a moment. Dut the 
cow had already effected an entrance, and stood 
gazing with a philosophic eye upon the feast of 
green things spread out before her. As I had 
promised aunt. Nellie tomake war upon all in- 
truders, I prepared with a courageous spirit to 
drive away this quiet-looking cow. But the 
animal, probably suspecting my intention, made 
a sudden leap, and ran the whole circuit of the 
garden, demolishing many a flourishing plant. 
I pursued her with great animation, and had al- 
most succeeded in driving her through the gate, 
when making a frantic plunge, she once more 
made the circuit of the garden. Again I pur- 
sued, incited by the chase, and again I failed as 
before. I was beginning to see that two would 
be better than one in such a warfare as this, 
and therefore I called loudly for Frank, but 
there was no response. Again I endeavored to 
drive her out, but the troublesome animal, evi- 
dently enjoying the frolic, had no disposition to 
end it. Discouraged, and I am ashamed to own 
it, almost crying, I stood at last by the gate in 
akind of calm despair. Suddenly I heard a 
voice say : 

“ Can I help you?” 

I looked round—there stood a young man, 4 
stranger, but a little distance from me. I had 
forgotten that the street was so near, and that 


If there had been a convenient opening in the 
earth just then, I could have sunk into it very 
readily, but as there was not, I stood with sun- 
bonnet in hand, disordered hair, and an extreme- 
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ly red face, looking at the apparition before me. 
Without’ any more words, the stranger swung 
himself lightly over the fence, and approaching 
me, said : 

“If you will please stand this side of the 
gate, I will drive the animal round, and I fancy 
you will have no more trouble with her.” 

I did as he had suggested, and I soon had the 
pleasure of seeing the garden free from the in- 
truder, and the gate securely shut, as a precaution 
against the entrance of future depredators. 

I turned round to thank the stranger, and not 
knowing whether to laugh or cry, I compromised 
the matter by crying a very little, and then 
laughing immoderately, for I was both extremely 
vexed and amused at the remembrance of the 
seene in which I had acted as a prominent 
character. 

“T am very much obliged to you, for your 
timely aid,” I said, as soon as I was able to 
speak. 

“Pray, do not offer thanks to one who does 
not deserve any. I was passing by, and saw 
your trouble, and as every true knight should, 
I came at once to your assistance.” 

“ The distressed damsel, whom you found in 
such woeful plight, thanks you once more, sir 
knight, and begs to wish you good evening.” 

I curned to walk back to the house, ashamed 
and mortified, but yet not exactly sorry that my 
adventure had occurred. I wondered not a little, 
that I had not heard of strangers being in town ; 
for the young man whovhad come to my rescue, 
was no one whom I had ever seen before. I 
finally came to the conclusion that he was a 
student at the academy, and a native of some 
other town; for occasionally it happened that 
our school was attended by people from other 
places. 

The next day at dinner, my father informed 
me that he should bring a gentleman home with 
him, and that he would like to have me do my 
best. Of course this was quite an anxious and 
important piece of news for me, for I knew that 
my father had a fastidious horror of any glaring 
defects or deficiencies in the appointments of 
his table ; and my experience in housekeeping 
had not been so long that I could feel entirely 
safe. However, I determined to do my best. 
At the appointed hour my father and his guest 
arrived. With much surprise and confusion, I 
recognized my gallant rescuer of the day before. 
Happily the embarrassment which both of us 
evinced at the introduction, was, if noticed, 
passed without any comment from my father. 
But in the confusion of the moment, the name 
of the stranger escaped me; by no effort could 


I recall it to my recollection, though I knew that 
my father had distinctly pronounced it. 

With what pride I surveyed the tea-table, 
which presented a neat and elegant appearance 
as ‘we entered the dining-room, no one can com- 
prehend, unless placed in the same situation. 
The snowy cloth, the white biscuit, the clear, 


transparent preserve, and the fresh, golden-hued 
butter, would have tempted almost any one. 
But when I poured out the fragrant tea, the 
picture of home comfort was complete. I saw 
that my father was pleased at my management, 
and this idea caused me to do the honors of the 
table with unwonted grace. But the coffee-cake 
with which the table was adorned, was my crown- 
ing achievement. It was a delicacy which I was 
very fond of myself, and by the introduction of 
which, I hoped to please my father and astonish 
our guest. I marked with delight the dark, 
rich color of the cake, just the shade for coffee- 
cake, and I thought with pride that my reputa- 
tion as a good housekeeper would be very much 
increased by the effort of genius displayed in the 
construction of such a delicacy. 

But, ah, what vain hopes! Scarcely had my 


| father tasted a piece of the cake, when, he de- 


posited the remainder in his plate with a little 
grimace, which I well understood. Astounded 
and mortified, I tasted of the cake myself, and 
discovered that in the making of it, I had omitted 
one of the most important ingredients, and that 
what I had supposed was cake, was nothing but 
an extremely tasteless mixture. 

I watched our guest with secret anxiety, as I 
saw him endeavoring to dispose of a slice of the 
cake, and I fancied that politeness more than 
inclination caused him to eat what must have 
been distasteful to any one’s palate. 

“ By the way, Sophie,” said my father, making 
a kindly attempt to relieve my obvious embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘I should judge by the looks of aunt 
Nellie’s garden, that in spite of your vigilance, 
some four-footed beast had penetrated within its 
sacred precincts.” 

I cast an amused look at our visitor, and met 
in return sach a merry smile, that I was almost 
ill-bred enough to laugh outright then and there. 
In the evening, however, when the whole amus- 
ing scene had been explained to my father, Thad 
an opportunity to indulge in e hearty laugh at 
the remembrance of it. 

“ Did I not hear you say, Miss Merton, that 
you should attend school this term ¢”’ said our 
visitor, as my father withdrew from the room to 
attend on some one who had called on business. 

“Yes, I shall attend; that is, if I like the 
teacher.” 
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“Have you any doubt about it?” asked my 

with a smile. 

«I must confess,” said I, “ that the description 
my brother Frank gave me of him has not 
exactly prepossessed me in his favor.” ° 

“ May I ask how he described him?” said the 
visitor, with an amused look. 

“ He says he is quite an elderly, bald-headed, 
gold-spectacled gentleman, with a vast deal of 
learning. And the worst of it is,” continued I, 
“Frank threatens that before three months have 
passed, I shall have carried the old gentleman’s 
heart by storm. To plague Frank, I havea 
great mind to try it.” 

“So do, by all means,” said my companion, 
joining heartily in my mirth. 

“ As we are to be school-mates, will you aid 
and abet me in my treasonable designs ?”’ said I. 

“To be sure I will, Miss Merton, to the fullest 
extent of my power; and I have a presentiment 
that by our combined exertions you will succeed.” 

I laughed at the prospect of success, but said 
nothing. 

“ Asa token of our compact, will Miss Merton 
give me this rose?” pursued our visitor, directing 
my attention to a flower which I held in my 
hand. 

I smilingly assented, and the rose consequently 
changed owners. 

A week from that day, aunt Nellie arrived 
home, and after approving of a few of my 
proceedings, and disapproving of a great many, 
the affair of the garden included, she finally 
expressed her conviction that I should make 
quite a housekeeper in time. I will not say 
but what I was as glad to get rid of my charge, 
as I had been to take it, for once in a while asa 
vision of my school-mate that was to be, and the 
strange compact I had entered into with him, 
came across my mind, I had just a little curiosity 
to see him again. 

The next morning bright and early, I started 


for school, and as I neared the academy, I recog- 
nized with pleasure many a familiar face peering 
forth from the window. As I entered, there was 
a loud shout from the girls, and many an inquiry 
as to where I had been for the last week or two. 

There was a general burst of merriment when 
L informed the assembled group that I had been 
keeping house for my father, and more than one 
young lady lamented that fate had no such good 
fortune in store for her. 

“I say,” said Ellen Acton, a merry girl of 
fifteen, “you'll lose your heart directly, if you 
don’t look out. We have every one of us, even 
little Allie Elton, fallen in love with the new 
teacher.” 4 


“ It’s no such thing,” said Allie, putting her 
little, rosy mouth close up to my ear, “I have 
not fallen in love with him, but I like him ever 
so much, because he is so good. I know you'll 
like him, Sophie.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself on my account, Allie,” 
I said aloud, “ there is not the slightest danger 
of my really falling in love with any one at pres- 
ent, still less with our venerable teacher.” 

Here the bell rung to call us to order, and we 
hastily scrambled to our seats. For a moment 
the teacher’s desk was unoccupied, and then— 
how shall I describe my confusion, when I saw 
my gallant knight in the.cow affair, and our sub- 
sequent guest, seat himself in the teacher’s post 
of honor, as if he were perfectly at home! A 
vague suspicion as to his identity crossed my 
mind, a suspicion which was confirmed by Allie 
Elton’s whispering remark : 

“That’s our new teacher — don’t he look 
pleasant?” 

I vouchsafed no reply, for just then our new 
teacher’s eye wandering over the room, encoun- 
tered mine. An almost imperceptible smile 
rested upon his face, as for one instant his glance 
remained fixed upon my countenance, which I 
felt was dyed the deepest scarlet. I was very 
glad when I was relieved from his scrutiny. 

How that long day passed, I never could tell. 
The only thing that I remembered distinctly, 
was a request on the part of Mr. Minturn, the 
teacher, that I would remain a few moments 
after school. When the scholars had departed, 
and I was tremblingly waiting for a renewal of 
our former conversation regarding our strange 
compact, I was surprised by the utterance only 
of these few, simple words : 

“ Will Miss Merton oblige me by removing her 
books to this seat ?” 

The seat which he designated was a front one, 
and I had occupied all day one of those farthest 
back from the desk. There was no explanation 


given, no reason for the request offered, not the 
slightest word more said regarding the matter, 
unless it was a very pleasant ‘thank you,’ uttered 
when I had complied with the request, which I 
complied with, though I am ashamed to say, in a 
somewhat sulky manner. A better feeling, how- 
ever, rose up within me, as softly opening the 
door, I looked back to see him wearily poring 
over his books, a task which was yet to be done 
ere his day’s work was completed. 

My new seat had its advantages, after all. 
Never did I look up from my book, but what I 


caught a friendly glance from my teacher’s eye, 
and I returned to my lesson with renewed energy. 
Whenever he was talking to the school, or ex- 
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plaining any subject, his eye, almost involuntari- 
ly as it were, sought mine. We seemed to have 
established a sort of tacit communication with 
each other, though we never overstepped 
the limits of our respective positions—those of 
teacher and scholar. Gradually it became my 
habit to remain after school when I needed any 
assistance about a difficult lesson. Readily, 
clearly, and with a kindly manner and a quiet 
deference towards myself, which completely won 
my heart, Mr. Minturn helped me out of all my 
troubles. I even took up newer and harder 
tasks than the rest of the girls, and we spent 
many a pleasant hour poring over our ponderous 
tomes. 

I never could tell how the change in our affairs 
originated, whether in me or in him. But 
certain it is, that in the course of time, a cool- 
ness arose between my teacher and myself. As 
gradually as I had fallen into the habit of re- 
maining after school, so gradually did I fall 
away from it. Our pleasant lessons were at an 
end, and one fine summer’s day when I met 
Mr. Minturn and Ellen Acton walking out to- 
gether, I felt that henceforth school would have 
no interest for me. From that day I began to 
dislike it, and I finally prevailed upon my father 
to allow me to leave school. There was a burst 
of sorrowful exclamations, on the part of the 
girls, when I announced my intention of 
leaving. 

“What will Mr. Minturn do without you?” 
whispered Allie Elton. 

“O, he will get along well enough,” said I, 
with assumed carelessness — “ perhaps he will 
rejoice.” 

“Hush !” said Alice, “I think he overheard 

“It’s of no consequence if he did,” was my 
reply, as I walked away to my seat. 

“Will Miss Merton remain a moment?” said 


Mr. Mjnturn, at the close of school, as with a 
hasty “good-by” to him, I was about to take 
my departure with the others. 

I resumed my seat, and awaited patiently 
what he had to sky. When the last loiterer had 
departed, he arose, and approaching my seat, 
took from his pocket-book a faded rose, and held 
it up to view. 


“Does Miss Merton remember what this is a 
token of ?”’ 


Half angry with myself at the tell-tale blushes 
which covered my face, I made no answer. 

“ Ah! I see you do,” said he, smiling. “But 
are you still disposed to carry on your treason- 
able designs against the old gentleman’s heart ?” 

Still I made no reply. 


“Then hear me,” said he, vehemently, “ the 
promise that I gave you, to help you as far as 
was in my power, was no light one; the first 
time I saw you at school I felt itsimportance. I 
requested you to change your seat, that I might 
have the selfish pleasure of having you near me ; 
of being cheered and comforted by your glance. 
Our after school labors were infinitely pleasant 
to me, but perhaps wearisome to you. I cannot 
blame you for withdrawing yourself from them, 
but I do blame you for leaving school, and for 
asserting publicly that I should rejoice at such a 
step. You know, or ought to know now, that I 
should be utterly desolate if you were gone. 
Now will you answer me, Sophie ?” 

I did answer, but what that answer led to, is 
of no consequence to any one. I will merely 
say that I persisted in my original determination 
of leaving school, but that not near so much 
sorrow was experienced by Mr. Minturn as 
might have been expected under the circum- 
stances. 

A short time after, Frank came to me with an 
amused face, and with the remark : 

“Well, Sophie, my prophecy is actually com- 
ing true, isn’t it? and you are going to marry 
the identical old gentleman. . I hope you will 
always believe in me after this.” 


+ > 
+ > 


MORMON LIFE. 

Mrs. Smith, who has just escaped from Mor- 
mondom, has written a book, in which she gives 
this account of Mormon courtship and marriage : 
“Coercion is seldom used to effect marriages 
among the women. They are indulged in the 
utmost freedom of choice among the men. They 
aro only required to marry some one, “and the 
man of her choice ” is not at liberty to refuse to 

a woman when asked to do so. Pro 
tion for marriage comes as often and with as 
good a grace from the female as from the male. 
An apparent hardship in this system, and it is 
only in appearance, is, that it would be likely to 
leave some men without wives, while others have 


a great number. But the fact is that women ac- 
cumulate under the system. I think it seldom 
occurs that a man wishing to m: , who is able 
to supporta wife, cannot find at least one; al- 
though many not over good-looking men, who 
have no high official dignity to recommend them, 
are obliged to content themselves with: one or 
two. It is considered, however, in ‘ good .socie- 
ty,’ to be a want of position and rank to 

but one wife, and few men have the moral cour- 
age to appear in public with less than two; while 
on t occasions, when it is an object to make 
an impression on the public mind, it is the cus- 


tom of men of to appear surrounded b 
a numerous the better.” 


If man could only understand and appreciate 
how deeply he is the object of divine love,he would 
be overwhelmed with confusion and astonishment. 
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THE STORY OF A JEWEL. | 


BY FRANCIS I. STANLEY, 


Beneath the surface, and far out of sight, 
Buried in the earth, and hidden from light, 
In a coffin of dust, entombed in night, 

A wonderful jewel lay. 


The meanest pebble was there side by side 

With this stone, whose lustre a king in pride 

Might have given to deck with it his bride, 
Yet neglected there it lay. 

The traveller's footstep heavily pressed 

The earth that gloomily lay on the breast 

Of this jewel, that, placed in a knightly crest, 
Might lead him to glory undying. 


The wild flowers blossomed over the spot, 

Where this wondrous stone by its gloomy lot 

Might be doomed to stay till all were forgot, 
And in their graves were lying. 

The war horse pawed the spongy mound, 

And chariot wheels tore up the ground, 

And blood was scattered all around 


O’er the tomb of the glittering jewel. 


The peaceful ploughshare furrowed the soil, 
And the heavy tramp of the son of toil, 
As with axe he gathered his woody spoil, 

Shook the bed of the hidden jewel. 


And many a storm took its wilful way, 
And often a sunny and peaceful day 
Looked down upon the bed of clay, 
Where slept the precious stone. 
And the sun sent many a beaming lance 
Of light to earth, to woo with a glance 
The brilliant jewel on its rays to dance, 
And leave its tomb of night. 


But a jealous mother is the mossy earth, 

And never a gleam of the sun’s bold mirth 

Reached the gem in the spot of its birth— 
Its prison debarred of light. 


And there the jewel was destined to stay, 

Till coarse and stern cold man one day 

Plucked the stone from its casket of clay, 
And smoothed its jagged side. 


Then proud did beauty her diadem toss, 

And haughty fawners bowed to'the dross 

Whose covering did many a by-road cross, 
And earth was once its bride. 

And little the good and much the harm, 

And wicked and baleful was the charm, 

For it raised by man ’gainst man the arm 
To plander and destroy. 


And better, far better, the jewel had staid 

In the prison where nature its power laid, 

Lest of peace and love should strife be made, 
Because of the shining toy. 


It is not by regretting what is irreparable, that 
true work is to be done, but by making the best 
of what we are. Forget mistakes; organize 


victory out of mistakes. 


THE TRAVELLING CLERKS. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


THERE was once a time, so long ago that you, 
dear reader, cannot surely remember it, when 


heaven was called Olympus, and the god inhab- 
iting this Olympus was called Zeus, Jove or 
Jupiter, three names which signify about the 
same thing. This god had one day the singular 
idea of making mankind happy. You shall see, 
dear reader, how he was cured of this idea, and 
how the other gods, his successors, were cured of 
it after him. It remained to put this idea into 
execution. Jupiter reflected a moment, then 
suddenly raising his head, said : 

“T have it!” And he summoned to his pres- 
ence the seven stars of the Lesser Bear. 

The stars obeyed, and assembled at his feet. 
Men, astonished gazed at the sky. Astronomers 
seeing these seven meteors tracing luminous 
paths in the azure of the firmament, predicted 
the end of the world. Thus are learned men 
deceived respecting divine intentions. The 
stars said : 

“We are here, resplendent and terrible 
majesty ; what wouldst thou of us?” 

“ Pack up your trunks and travel on earth,” 
replied the son of Saturn and Rhea ; “you shall 
receive two Brabant crowns per day for your 
travelling expenses.” 

“ And what are we to doon the earth ?” asked 
the stars. 

“T have taken it into my head to make man- 
kind happy,” replied Jupiter; “but as they 
would not appreciate happiness, if I should give 
it to them, I shall require you to sell it. You 
shall be my travelling clerks.” 

“We will be what you ordain us to be, all- 
powerful majesty,” said the stars, in tones so 
melodious that men raised their eyes towards 
heaven, suspecting that from heaven alone could 
proceed so sweet 4 concert; “ but what shall we 
sell to men ?” 

“Form yourselves into a line, and pass one 
by one before me.” 

The stars did so, and arranged themselves in 
the order designated. 

Jupiter said to the first, “ You shall sell 
wit.” 

To the second, “ You shall sell virtue.” 

To the third, “ You shall sell health.” 

To the fourth, “ You shall sell longevity.” 
To the fifth, “ You shall sell honor.” 

To the sixth, ‘‘ You shall sell pleasure.” 

To the seventh, ‘‘ You shall sell riches.” 
Judging of the desires of men by the prayers 
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which were addressed to him, Jupiter thought 
that when men should have wit, virtue, health, 
long life, honor, pleasure and wealth, they would 
be happy. This was, in fact, a reasonable idea. 

“And now,” said he to the stars, “go and 
sell to mankind as much as you can, of your 
divine merchandise.” 

Neptune and Pluto, who had all along laughed 


’ at this plan, began to laugh still more loudly, 
repeating : 


“ What a comical idea! what a comical idea!”? 

The seven stars packed up their commodities 
in different chests, furnished to them by the 
warehouse of heaven, and descending upon 
earth, began to offer their wares in the first great 
city on their way. 

“ Buy wit! buy wit!” cried star No, 1. “ Bay 
it; Ihave it fresh and warm. Buy wit! who 
wants wit, wit, wit ?” 

A Homeric laugh received this proposition. 

“ Does this woman take us for fools ?” said the 
editors, the romance-writers, the dramatic au- 


thors, the managers of theatres, and the farmers’- 


“ A pretty girl indeed, faith!” said the dan- 
dies, looking at the merchant of wit through their 
eye-glasses, quizzing-glasses and spectacles, and 
switching their boots with the riding whips or 
canes which they carried in their gloved hands ; 
“only she looks a little like a blue-stocking. 
What a pity !” 

“What is this prude doing here?” said 
the women; “she had better have brought us 
silks from Lyons, laces from Valenciennes, scarts 
from Algiers, corals from Naples, pearls from 
Ceylon, rubies from Visapour, and diamonds 
from Golconda; but wit! it can be had for 
nothing, any day.” 

And the poor star passed along, without selling 
any, from street to street, till at last, finding a 
door open, she entered without knowing where. 
She had entered the academy. They were re- 
ceiving a neophyte. Ie had just finished his 
discourse, and the secretary was about to reply. 

“ Buy wit, buy wit!” cried the star. 

The audience burst into a laugh, the secretary 
took a pinch of snuff, and sneezed for half an 
hour. The president called the ushers, and said 
to them : 

“ Take away this mad woman, and give her 
description to the porters, that she may never 
again be allowed to enter these doors.” 

The ushers led away the star, and the porters 
took down her description. The star went away 
in disgrace ; but as she was a faithful star, she 
determined to fulfil conscientiously the mission 
which had been entrusted to her. 


She therefore went on till she came to a square, 
in the middle of which stood a bust, and at the 
end a great arch, entered by twenty steps, which 
a crowd of people were ascending and descend- 
ing, appearing very busy, and yet very stupid, 
The star thought this would bea good place to 
sell her merchandise, ignorant that the more 
stupid people are the less they think of having 


.wit. She traversed the crowd, and entered a. 


large hall where three men, clad in black gowns, 
and coiffed with square black caps, were seated 
before a desk, and beside the three men, other 
men in similar costume. 

Then she recognized that she had entered a 
court house, and that the men in black were 
judges, advocates and attorneys. They were 
pleading a cause of the highest importance, and 
the hall was full, The lawyer for the plaintiff, 
who was small, ugly, slovenly, with a flat face 
and nose, had just finished his plea, and was 
drawing his conclusions, so that there was com- 
parative silence at the moment the star entered. 
She thought the time propitious, and began to 
cry out: 

“ Wit, gentlemen ; who will buy wit?” 

Now it happened that the lawyer who had 
just spoken, and the one who was about to speak, 


‘each saw in this offer an epigram, and, for the 


first time agreed, accusing the wit merchant of 
contempt of court, Fortunately, the chief jus- 
tice was a man of much wit, and contented 
himself with ordering the star to be conducted 
from the court room by two police officers. The 
two officers took the star each by a ray, and led 
her into the street, saying : 

“ Be thankfal it is no worse; but do not show 
your face here again.” ; 

The poor star went away in confusion ; but as 
she had resolved not to leave the city without 
selling, she walked on, on, until she arrived at a 
great square in the middle of which stood a 
Grecian temple. 

“Good,” said she, “here is such a temple as 
I have seen at Athens, and the Athenians had so 
much wit that they will desire to buy it, at what- 
ever price.” Then she began to cry out, “Buy 
wit, Athenians ; buy wit!” 

Two men passed along; one had beneath his 
arm a portfolio, full of coupons of every descrip- 
tion, the other held a memorandum book, in 
which he was making figures as he went along. 

“I think she called us Athenians?” said the 
man with the portfolio. 

“It seemed to me I heard something like 
that,” said the man with the memorandum book. 

“ What did ghe mean by Athenians?” asked 
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“It is probably a new company which has 

just been formed,” replied the man with the 
memorandum book. 

“Buy wit, buy wit!” cried the star, following 
the two speculators. 

“Good !” said the man with the portfolio, 
“another company is about to fail.” And they 
entered the Grecian temple, which was no other 
than the exchange. 

There were buying, selling, paying interest ; 
some were offering Spanish coupons, others per- 
sonal credit; those liquid gas, these water at 
one’s dwelling; and everybody was trying to 
find a market for his merchandise. The star 
passed along through all this tumult, crying at 
the top of her voice : 

“Wit, wit! who will buy wit?” 

A stock broker approached her. 

“ What have you for sale there?” asked he. 

“Wit; do you know what it is?” 

“T have heard of it.” 

“You ought to buy some, if it be ever so 
little, were it only to make acquaintance with 
it.” 


“Is it quoted ?” 

“No.” 

«Well; thin, what do you to do withtt 
here 

And turning his back upon the star, he went 
in search of another broker, who pointed out 
the star to a police officer, who demanded her 
card, and seeing that she had none, conducted 
her to the commissary of the quarter, who in 
consideration of her ignorance of the place 
where she had been found, an ignorance demon- 
strated by the nature of the merchandise she 


had attempted to sell there, contented himself 


with ordering her to quit the city within twenty- 
four hours. The sfar was so weary of the af- 
fronts she had suffered from the inhabitants of 
the city, that she took her way to the nearest 
gate. But at this gate the custom house officer 
stopped her. 

“What have you in this trunk ?” said he. 

“ Wit,” replied the star. 

“Contraband, contraband,” said the officer, 
who pronounced contraband all merchandise, 
with which he was not acquainted. 

And he arrested the poor star, and condemned 
her to pay a fine ; after which two officers seized 
the chest, broke the phials, and poured their con- 
tents into the gutter, like adulterated wine ; while 
two others taking her by the arm, conducted her 
out of the city, enjoining it upon her never to 
om Soot there agela, under pain of three months’ 
imprisonment. 


ter. Since that day the ragamuffins who play 
in the gutter, have had more wit than anybody 
else. 

While star No. 1 was going out of the city at 
one gate, star No. 2 was entering it by another, 


“ Virtue, virtue! who will buy virtue ?” 

The first who heard this singular cry thought 
themselves mistaken ; but the star, full of con- 
fidence in her merchandise, proclaimed it so 
loudly and so freely that even the most increda- 
lous had no longer room for doubt. ‘Those who 
heard it, shrugged. their shoulders, and said to 
one another : 

“It is some mad woman escaped from 
Charenton.” 

The rich added, “ Houses are built so small 
now, and we have already so much furniture, 
where could we put virtue ?” 

The poor muttered, “What should we do 
with such valuable merchandise ; it is not worth 
the trouble of making sacrifices to buy it, for no 
one would believe we possessed it.” 

The young cavaliers said, “ Virtue! we have 
already two horses, a pack of hounds and a 
jockey ; virtue, in addition, would bea luxury 
which our parents would not allow us.” 

The women said, “Good! we have trouble 
enough to catch husbands without virtue; what 
should we do with it ?” 

One woman only approached the merchant. 
It was a widow. 

“ How much does virtue cost?” asked he. 

“ Only the trouble of taking care of it.” 

“Tt is too dear,” said the widow. And she 
turned her back on the merchant. 

The latter, seeing that the inhabitants of the 
city would not come to her, resolved to go to 
= A door was open, she entered. 

“What do you want ?” asked in asliarp tone, 
a tall, thin, bony woman, whose er seemingly 


humbly, “ I am a merchant.” 

“T do not want anything.” 

“ Everybody wants what I have to sell.” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Virtue. 

“Tf you sell virtue, you will be glad to buy 
it?” 

“ Undoubtedly ; why do you ask ?” 

“Because I have some to sell,” said the 


e. 
“Show it to me; perhaps we can make a 
bargain.” 
The prude opened the drawer of a toilet- 
table, and took from it some virtue, so old, so 
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“Pardon .me, madam,” replied the star, 


pieced, so darned, so full of spots, so worm- 
eaten, that it was impossible to tell what it might 
have been twenty years before. 

“ How much will you give me to sell you this 
virtue ?” asked the prude. 

_ “How much will you give me to buy it?” 
asked the star. 

“Impertinent,” exclaimed the prude, wresting 
the virtue from the merchant’s hands ; but it was 
so dried up and fragile that it fell to pieces like 
a spider’s web. 

This was a bad affair; the prude threatened 
the merchant with a law suit, and the star ran a 
great risk of paying a heavy fine, or even going 
to prison. She then offered the prude an entire- 
ly new virtue, instead of that which was worn- 
out. But the prude made her pack up her mer- 
chandise, and though the star had all sorts of 
virtues, the complainant could not find one to 
suit her. 

The merchant was obliged to offer her an 
indemnity in money. After a long discussion, 
the indemnity was fixed upon. The star drew 
from her pocket three Brabant crowns, and 
politely requested the prude to give her the 
change. The prude went out on pretence of 
seeking it, and returned with the guard. 

“Here is a woman who entered my house to 
rob me,” said she; “arrest and take her to prison.” 

It was in vain that the star explained, the 
guard, who consisted of foreigners not familiar 
with the language of the country, took her before 
the commissiary of the police. There she stated 
the facts with so much simplicity, that the mag- 
istrates, who knew among other things that the 
prude had no virtue to sell, dismissed the officers, 
and left alone with the accused, asked her what 
were her means of subsistence. The star opened 
her chest, and showed her merchandise. The 
magistrate laughed. 

“ This is a business,” said he, ‘that the law 
does not recognize, and if you have no other, I 
must request you to leave the city. We have 
our own poor to support.” 

The poor star cast down her head, and went 
out of the city, leaving her chest with the com- 
missary of police, who, in a dinner of that body 
which took place the following New Years’, dis- 
tributed its contents as presents to his comrades. 
It is since that time that police officers have been 
so virtuous. 

On the same day, the third star entered the 
same city. It was she who sold health. 

“ Health ; health for sale!” cried she; “who 
will buy health ?” 

“Ts it you who have health for sale?’ was 
exclaimed in every direction. 
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“Yes. Health for sale! health for sale! who 
will buy ?” 

In less than a minute, there was a large circle 
around her; everybody asked for it, everybody 
wanted it, the poor star did not know whom to 
listen to first. But most of those who reached 
out their hands to take the fortunate specific, had 
long before destroyed health in themselves, and 
had only the wrecks of bodies; so that health, 
who had some self-respect, was unwilling to re- 
enter the places froth whence she had been so 
ignominiously driven. 

Others asked, “Is the maintenance of health 
expensive? What does she eat? What does 
she drink ; and how must we treat her ?”’ 

And the star replied, “ Health eats with mod- 
eration, drinks pure water, goes to bed early and 
rises with the sun.” 

Then the people shrugged their shoulders and 
said: 


“This merchant does not recommend her 
merchandise; one might as well become a 
hermit as to buy it.” 

Meanwhile there were two classes of individ- 
uals, who said to each other: 

“Tf this merchandise should find a market, 
we are ruined.” 

These wete the physicians and grave-diggers. 
We said two classes of individuals; we might 
have said a single class; for in this city the 
physicians and grave-diggers have formed a 
partnership under the title of Messrs. Death & Co. 

The grave-diggers and physicians assembled, 
and resolved, at all hazards, to rid themselves of 
the merchant and the merchandise. The grave- 
diggers undertook to take care of the latter, the 
physicians of the former. A grave-digger 
seized the chest. 

And as the poor star was ‘crying out, ‘ Stop 
thief! they are stealing my health!” a physician 
who was standing at a door, said to her: 

“Come this way, little one, come this way ; 
it shall be restored to you.” 

The merchant saw a man of respectable ap- 
pearance, and well-dressed, though in a some- 
what sombre style. She had confidence in him, 
and accompanied him. He conducted her to the 
hospital. When the poor star recognized the 
place, she wished to leave; but the door was 
shut. She then perceived that she had fallen 
into a snare. 

“Mr. Physician,” said she, 
me; I am perfectly well.” 

“ You are mistaken,” said he, “you are very 
sick.” 

“ But I have a good appetite.” 

“ A bad symptom.” 


“have pity on 
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“TI sleep well.” - 
“ A bad symptom.” 
“I have a clear eye, a calm pulse, a red 


“ Bad symptoms, bad symptoms” 

And as the star, persisting in her assertions 
that.she was well, would not undiess and go to 
bed, the man in black called four attendants, 


“ Ab,” said the physician, ,“ you pretend to sell 
health, when we sell sickness; instead of pro- 
posing a partnership with us, you come to set up 
in competition ; well, you shall see what you 
shall see.” 

And he called three of his brethren, and they 
had what physicians call a consultation, and 
what the grave-diggers, their partners, call a 
death-warrant. They decided that the star 
should be submitted to pathological treatment, 
the most expeditious of all treatments. First 
they put her on a low diet. Then they took 
from her every day, four pallets of blood, At 
last, under pretence that she slept too much, a 
somnolence which might bring on apoplexy, 
they tickled her feet every time she closed her 


eyes. 
Fortunately, in her quality of. star, the 


merehant of health was immortal. She did not 
die, because she could not; but she was very 
sick. Fortunately, one night her attendant fell 
asleep. The poor star sueceeded, one by one, 
in freeing her limbs. Then she crept softly from 
the bed, opened a window, fastened one of her 
sheets to the bars, wrapped herself up in the 
other, and descended into the garden of the 
hospital. 


She climbed over the walls. Once on the 
other side of this deadly enclosure, the star be- 
gan to run with all her might. As the hospital 
was close by the cemetery, people took her, not 
for an invalid escaping, but fora phantom. The 
sheet in which she was enveloped confirmed this 
opinion. So, instead of attempting to stop her, 
everybody, even the sentinel at the gate of the 
city, stood aside to let her pass. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed she, “if Jupiter has a sec- 
ond budget of health tosend upon earth, he must 
choose some other merchant than myself.” 

In our quality of historian of these wonderful 
events, we are informed that the grave-digger 
who had stolen the chest from the star, had car- 
ried it to his comrades, telling them what it con- 
tained. Then, altogether had dug an enormous 
hole in the form of a grave in the middle of the 
cemetery, thrown the chest of health into it, and 
covered it up. So that noone had profited by 


the good will of Jupiter, exceptthe dead. Since 
that time the dead have been in better health 
than the living. 

While they were treacherously conducting the 
star to the hospital, where she would certainly 
have died, if she had not been immortal, a cry 
somewhat analogous to that which had just been 
so unsuccessful, was heard in another quarter of 
the city. It was the fourth star attempting to 
dispose of her merchandise, and crying : 

“ Who wishes for long life? Who would live 
forever? Buy! buy!” 

At this cry the whole city was in commotion. 
A rich banker, who had a house at Paris, at 
Frankfort, at New York, at Vienna and at Lon- 
don, ordered his agent to raise as many millions 
as would be necessary to buy the whole box for 
himself; but there was a disturbance, people 
cried out against the monopoly, and hung the 
banker. 

Then the king, who was a good king, declared 
by an edict,that long life should be sold pub- 
licly, and that every one, except criminals con- 
demned to death, should have the right to buy it 
aceording to his means. Immediately each ap- 
proached the star with one hand full of money, 
and the other empty. - 

“Long life! long life!” said the buyers; 
“ here is money, take my money.” 

“At your service, gentlemen and ladies,” 
replied the star; “‘ but have you provided your- 
selves with the merchandise which my three 
sisters had for sale ?”” 

“ And what did your sisters have for sale?” 
asked the buyers, eager to possess the precious 
merchandise. 

“ The first sold wit, the second virtue, and the 
third health.” 

“ We did not buy any.” 

“Then,” replied the merchant of long life, “I 
am sorry, for without wit, virtue or health, long 
life would have no value.” 

And the merchant closed her chest, refusing to 
sell her merchandise to those who had not had 
sense enough to buy that of her three sisters. Her 
chest closed, she found that she had, without 
noticing it, a bit of the precious commodity in 
her hand. It was a small piece of long life, 
only about three centuries. A parrot was near, 
on his perch. 

“ Have you breakfasted, Jacquot ?” asked the 
star. 

“No, Margot,” replied the parrot, 

The star began to laugh, and gave him the 
piece she held in her hand. The parrot ate it 
to the last crumb. Since that time parrots have 
lived three hundred years. 
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At this moment, the merchant of long life, 
who was looking at the parrot as it was eating 
its morsel, heard a great tumult; she distin- 
guished these words : 

“ Honor ! honor! who will buy honor ?” 

It was the fifth star making her entrance into 
the city. All those people who had refused to 
buy wit, virtue and health, and who had just 
been refused long life, were furious. 

At this ery, “Honor! honor! who will buy 
honor ?”’ they resolved not to purchase honor, 
but to seize upon it, and if possible, have it for 
nothing. Consequently, they fell upon the poor 
star, who, seeing herself thus menaced, opened 
her box and shook it. A thousand things fell 
from it. There were crosses, titles, ribbons, 
golden keys, epaulettes. 

Everybody rushed at some article and carried 
it off, each believing that he had secured honor, 
while the cunning star had distributed only hon- 
ors, which are not the same thing. True honor 
had remained at the bottom of the chest, as hope 
was left at the bottom of Pandora’s box. Since 
that time honor has been rare and honors 
common. 

Meanwhile, the sixth star arrived, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Pleasures ! who wishes to buy pleasures ?”’ 

Everybody thronged around her. Those who 
had secured a good share of honors, wished also 
to appropriate pleasures, and with their crosses 
in their button-holes, their titles in their pockets, 
their ribbons around their necks, their golden 
keys hanging from their vests, their epaulettes 
on their shoulders, advanced with the others to 
have their share of pleasures. 

But the others thought these gentlemen abused 
their good fortune; they called them greedy, 
there was a riot. They wrested the box from 
the hands of the star, and it was in turn wrested 
from their hands, Amid all this confusion, it 
fell on the pavement, was broken, and pleasures 
rolled in every direction. 

The result was, that, instead of each seizing 
the pleasure suited to him, they were divided, 
not according to appropriateness, but by chance. 
Women had hunting ; men, laces and ornaments ; 
the gouty, dancing ; the paralytic, walking; the 
deaf, music; the blind, painting. In short, no 
one had what he would have chosen ; so all were 
dissatisfied, and censured the merchant. Which 
seeing, she took to her heels and fled, instead of 
asking for her money. Since that time pleasures 
have been unequally distributed. 

And when the poor merchant of pleasures, 
who had just seen her merchandise so boldly 
pillaged, had gone out of the city, she perceived 
her seventh sister, the one who was to sell riches, 


fainting in the ditch beside the road. The mer- 
chant of pleasures ran to her, sat down beside 
her, laid her head on her knee, and applied salts 
to her nose. But it was not without difficulty 
that the seventh star was restored to herself. On 
recovering, she told her story as follows: 

“Hardly had I come in sight of the city, 
hardly had I had the imprudence to say that I 
had riches for sale, than the men fell upon me, 
robbed me, and left me for dead, as you have 
seen.” 

“But who were these wretches?” asked the 
other stars, who had approached her. 

“ Bandits?” 

“ Vagabonds ?” 

“Men dying with hunger ?”’ 

“ They were millionaires, my sisters,” sighed 
the seventh star. 

And when the seven stars had returned to 
heaven, and related to him who had sent them, 
how they had been treated here below, Jupiter 
frowned. But Neptune and Pluto burst out a 
laughing. 

“We told you, sire,” exclaimed they, “that 
your idea was a comical one.” 

And they repeated, in chorus, “O, what a 
comical idea!” And Jupiter, at last, was of 
their opinion. 


A NOVEL DESIGN, 

M. Leon Scott, of Paris, has devised a method 
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to account by M. Scott in the following manner : , 
a tubular conduit receives the vibrations of the 
human voice at one of its extremities, shaped 
like a funnel; at the other extremity there is a ) 
vibrating membrane, to which a very light pen- g 
attached. This stylus rests upon 
covered with a coating of lamp- 
ade by the aid of clockwork to 
linder while the person whose 
Voce 18 experimented upon is speaking. 
The stylus, in receiving the vibrations of the 
vaiee canoes the tube, marks the paper with 
expressing the different inflee- 
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NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


The fountains serenade the flowers, 
Upon their silver lute; 
And, nestled in their leafy bowers, 


And for her client waits. 

Then, lady, wake—in beauty rise! 
°Tis now the promised hour, 
When torches kindle in the skies, 

To light thee to thy bower. 


The day we dedicate to care— 
To love the witching night! 

For all that’s beautiful and fair 
In hours like these unite. 

E’en thus the sweets to flow’rets given— 
The moonlight on the tree— 

And all the bliss of earth and heaven, 
Are mingled, love, in thee. 

Then, lady, wake—in beauty rise! 
Tis now the promised hour, 

When torches kindle in the skies, 
To light thee to thy bower. 


NIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN. 


BY EDGAR L. HAMMOND. 


For three days I had been travelling on horse- 
back with a friend, through the hilly region of 
one of our Northern States, and now we had not 
more than two-thirds of our journey accom- 
plished. Night was coming on again, when we 
found ourselves, weary and hungry, at the foot 
of a huge mountain which had loomed up before 
us in the distance, long and long since, from the 
plain below, and which it had seemed that we 
should never reach. We had passed no human 
dwelling for hours; not a sign of life lay in 
sight ;. the gloom around us grew deeper every 
moment, the wind moaned and muttered com- 
plainingly, and clonds, wild, black and threat- 
ening, their edges lurid with the departing sun- 
set, were piled upon the summit of the moun- 
’ tain, warning us of the tempest which was just 
at hand. 

However sévere it might prove, we had no 
shelter from it—at least, no safe one. Behind 
us lay only the forest we had just traversed ; 
above us, height upon height, arose bristling 
woods of pine and fir to the very summit of the 
ascent, hiding the narrow road which led over 
the mountain. My companion cast a rapid, 
thorough, quiet glance over the scene before us— 
at the swift and silent approach of the thunder- 
clouds. 


“ This storm seems to be coming on fast,” he 
said. “It will be hardly safe to meet it up yon- 
der. Let us look about us, and seek some 
shelter. Some hollowed rock, or 
crag hereabouts may possibly afford it.” 

We dismounted, and securing our horses, 
commenced to explore on either side the broken 
and declivitous ground, thinly scattered here and 
there with trees which skirted the base of the 
mountain. Our search proved of little avail. 

“ Come—let us push on, then,” I said to 
Harleigh—* let us push on, Walter; we may 
discover some harboring nook farther up, after 
all. At least we shall be no worse off than we 
should be here.” 

We re-mounted, and continued to follow the 
rocky path, which now began to grow more steep, 
and at length to wind along almost entirely in 
shadow, beneath the thick growth of spruce, pine 
and fir, which clothed gradually with denser 
luxuriance the mountain-side. As we proceeded, 
the wind muttered and moaned more wildly, 
stealing with a low, wailing sound through the 
trees, that began to bow their tall crests before it, 
while their heavy branches swayed hither and 
thither, filling the atmosphere with the most 
powerful aromatic odor’; and heavier, and more 
threatening grew the masses of cloud that dark- 
ened and spread every instant more rapidly over 
the mountain, and rendered the gloom about 
almost as deep as that of midnight. 

We rode on at our best pace, and the greater 
part of the time in silence. As yet, no place of 
shelter presented itself. More and more thickly 
wooded grew the way on either side the sinuous 
path we followed, and rank-growing underbrash 
choked up the narrow intervals between the 
trees. The darkness became deeper, we could 
hardly discern our way; more than once our 
horses stumbled, but we kept on. And now the 
violence of the wind increased ; down the steep 
descent it rushed, and tore, and raved, shrieking 
through the tossing branches, that bent and 
twisted with its might, and swayed before it like 
reeds. Harleigh’s cap was torn from his head, 
and whirled away in a twinkling. It was not 
the time to think of stray caps then. We could 
hardly take care of ourselves; it was impossible 
to speak—almost to breathe. We were forced 
to bend our heads almost to our horses’ necks, 
before the irresistible fury of the element that 
assailed us. Darker and darker it grew. Sud- 
denly there was a blinding flash of light—a burst, 
a crash of thunder almost deafening in its vio- 
lence, that rent the atmosphere on every side, 
and continued for nearly a full minute before its 
might was spent. Our horses reared instantly, 
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trembling in every joint with fear, and snorting 
wildly. It was with difficulty we could control, 
much less pacify the frightened creatures. It 
was not until the last, long, low, rolling sound 
had died away in the distance, that we could 
bring them to their feet again. 

And now the rain came sweeping down the 
mountain side, not in drops, but in sheets— in 
torrents of water, The density of the foliage 
overhead partially protected us from this for a 
time; but as soon as we pressed on, the path be- 
came more open, the pines more thinly scattered, 
and now we were exposed to the full force of the 
storm. It came in a very deluge, drenching us 
to the skin in an instant. The lightning shone 
forth again ; flash followed flash, lighting up the 
gloom, and showing to us the dreariness of the 
prospect around, while the roar and rattlé of the 
thunder became almost incessant, and our horses 
in their fright, were nearly ungovernable. It 
required our strongest effort to keep them under 
control. I could feel Ali trembling under me— 
while the lightning showed me his beautiful 
eyes, dilated and wild with terror, his small ears 
laid back, and his delicate nostrils quivering. 
Poor fellow! I patted his arching neck, and 
smoothed his fine mane, which was streaming 
with water, and spoke to him in the low, tender, 
caressing tones that I knew he loved so well. 
He understood and answered me in his old, 
affectionate way, but the shrill, tremulous sound 
he uttered was full of distress, almost human. 

The wind no longer raved, but the rain rushed 
down as incessantly as ever, in a steady torrent 
sweeping over the mountain-side, For a few 
moments at this point, the lightning ceased, and 
the thunder was silent. Suddenly Harleigh 
uttered a brief ejaculation, and at the same mo- 
ment Ali gave a sharp, shrill neigh. 

« What is it ?” I asked of my companion. 

“Don’t you see? Look up—yonder—” 

Even as he spoke, my glance had caught, far 
distant, the gleam of a light—a single starlight 
ray, that shone cheerfully through the storm. I 
comprehended the satisfaction of my friend. 
This solitary beacon was the light shining from 
some farm-house window. It scarcely required 
the impulse we gave to our horses, to urge them 
onward now. Already they had perceived, by 
their instantaneous and unfailing instinct, that 
a shelter was near, and joyfully they pressed on 
to reach it. We rode rapidly along; down 
rushed the rain more violently than ever; again 
the lightning flashed, and the thunder burst 
above us with almost terrific power. The horses 
shrunk and trembled again in every limb—but 
only pushed on the more eagerly toward the 


place where our beacon-light was burning.— 
It seemed very far away, and I almost thought 
the longer we rode, the more distant it appeared. 
Still we kept on. At length we lost it, Har- 
leigh, as well as I, had kept it hitherto in view; 
we had never, either of us, taken our eyes from 
it, so far. As we lost sight of it, an exclama- 
tion broke from the lips of each. But our horses 
seemed to know better than we; they had their 
instinct to guide them, which was an advantage 
over our simple sense of sight, which had just 
been put so completely at fault. They seemed 
to increase their speed, as they proceeded through 
the storm, with the elements still warring around 
in unabated fury. Again we entered beneath 
the trees, and continued ear way in almost utter 
darkness for a long time—a darkness only made 
visible at times by the faint gleam of the light- 
ning, that barely penetrated the heavy, dense 
canopy of foliage overhead. And again we 
emerged from the trees upon the open mountain 
—to discern, to our infinite relief, the light we 
had lost, shining just before us, certainly not 
more than the distance of a quarter of a mile. 
It was only the trees that had hid it from us. 
Nearer we rode, and nearer; and presently saw 
by a bright flash of lightning, that now played 
less sharply, and for a longer time over the 
horizon, that we were approaching, as we had 
supposed, a farm-house, which we perceived to 
be of ample size, and comfortable appearance, 
and surrounded by well-fenced fields. It stood 
on the left of the path we pursued, from which 
a winding avenue led up to its porch, and there, 
shining from the windows, from which the cur- 
tains had been drawn, was the light which had 
guided us on. It was with feelings of relief, 
that we rode up to it from the road; and our 
horses gave once more a shrill neigh of pleasure 
as we dismounted before the door. 

The sound of their voices seemed to have 
attracted the attention of the people within, even 
before we ourselves had taken measures to inform 
them of our proximity ; for even as I raised the 
heavy brass knocker, in order to summon them, 
there was a sound within: as of some one ap- 
proaching, a sound audible without, despite the 
roar and rush of the storm, and the door was 
opened without delay. 

It was evidently the master of the house that 
made his appearance ; a tall, stout, good-natured 
looking man, dressed in homespun, and bearing 
in his brown hand a lantern, which he swung 
aloft as he stepped out upon the sill, taking a 
quick survey of us and our condition, as the 
rays of its light fell upon us, with our drenched 
figures in the foreground, and the poor horses 
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with their glossy coats reeking, and their long 
manes streaming with rain, just behind. 

He gave us hardly time to make known our 
petition for shelter and rest; exclaiming, as he 
beheld our situation : 

“Well, that’s too bad, I declare! Soaked 
through and through, and half dead, I'll be 
bound—good evening, sirs! Seem to be in a 
pooty bad plight. Come in—come in! Here 
you—Jack—Thomas!”’ and he turned his head 
‘towards a door on the left of the passage. 
“ Here, you—somebody call Josh, and take care 
of these strangers’ hosses !”” 

The door opened, as we stepped across the 
sill, letting out a stream of light end warmth 
from the farm kitchen, from which one or two 
stout lads were issuing. At the same moment 
there appeared around the corner of the house, 
a man, also evidently one of the “hands,” 
buttoned up to the chin, and dripping with rain. 
It was “Josh” himself, a brown-haired, biue- 
eyed, freckled-faced specimen of humanity, with 
a@ broad, good-natured countenance, that ex- 
pressed infinite pity at the sight of our condition, 
as he declared sympathizingly, that we were in 
“consid’able of a bad fix,” and forthwith took 
our horses in hand. He had just been down to 
“see arter the critters” around the farm ; and 
our poor beasts, drenched and weary, were 
straightway led off to be cared for by Josh, and 
share the abundant comforts that were sujyplied 
to the creatures belonging to this hospitable 
dwelling, in the shape of good food and warm 
shelter 


Meanwhile, our kind host led us into the 
kitchen, where a bright fire blazed on the broad 
‘hearth, and one or two of the help were stirring 
about ; the two leds whom we had noticed, having 
taken themselves off to help Josh, with an ac- 
tivity and readiness that manifested the general 
‘prevalence of the spirit of hospitality which 
greeted us with such welcome warmth. 

We had reason to be grateful for the welcome 
offered us so freely ; but it was with reluctance 
‘that we saw the inconvenience to which we were 
‘likely to put the kindly dwellers in this hospita- 
‘ble place. We expressed our gratitude to our 
thhest for his warm hearted reception, and begged 
that we might put him to no further trouble on 
‘our account. Bat he seemed to be ignorant of 
‘suck a thing as inconvenience. In an instant he 
fhad caused the kitchen table to be drawn out, 
swhite the two girls preceeded to lay the cloth ; 
and then, lighting a lamp, he signified his desire 
‘that we should follow him up stairs to exchange 
‘@ portion of our wet clething for some dry. 

*We demurred from this; merely requesting 
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the favor of permission to dry our garments as 
we stood before the kitchen fire. But he urged 
that there was no necessity for this. We followed 
him, therefore. In our portmanteau, the oil- 
skin covering of which the rain had failed to 
penetrate, we had a supply of dry linen. Con- 
ducted to a chamber, our host soon supplied us 
with other articles of attire, chiefly belonging to 
himself and his sons, whom we found to be the 
lads who had accompanied Josh to see after the 
comfort of our beasts. We accepted this pro- 
vision with thanks, and afterwards returned with 
our host to the kitchen, where the wet clothing 
we had removed was hung before the fire to dry, 
and we were seated before a well-farnished table, 
and requested cordially to make ourselves “ to 
ham.” It scarcely need be said that we did so. 
An ample meal, added to the glow and warmth 
surrounding us, dissipated the utter wretchtdness 
of the preceding hour. When we had finished, 
our host conducted us to a pleasant parlor, on 
the other side of the passage, which, though no 
other occupant than ourselves appeared, gave 
tokens by the feminine belongings—books, sew- 
ing and knitting-work piled in a basket, on a 
workstand by the hearth—of the presence of one 
of the gentler sex. - 

This person, we soon found, was the sister of 
our host, who, he informed us, had gone to see a 
room prepared for us. She appeared presently, 
and welcomed us as cordially as though we had 
been neighbors instead of strangers. The kind- 
ness that met us on every side, we could not 
sufficiently appreciate. An hour passed away in 
cheerful conversation around the hearth, during 
which time we gave our warm-hearted host and 
hostess some information regarding ourselves, 
and our business in that part of the country, 
imparting it freely, though they asked us no 
questions, judging it to be but right that they 
should know something of the strangers whom 
they so nobly entertained. We were shortly 
joined by the farmer’s two sons, bright and in- 
telligent lads, of seventeen and nineteen years 


of age—boys still, though nearly as tall as their 
father. 


No mother joined our fireside group. She was 
dead. ‘They showed us the next morning where 
she lay—down under the willows, by the stream 
that flowed around the mountain-side at the foot 
of the farm-garden. 

A little while, and our number broke up. 
Harleigh and I retired to the room prepared for 
us, just as the storm, with its evanescent fury 
spent, was clearing off to the northwest. The 
moon was shining soft and fair over the whole 


landscape before we slept. 
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A DISPUTE BETWEEN MEN OF HONOR 


The next morning the sun rose gloriously and 
without a cloud. An early hour saw us ready 
to resume our way, returning earnest thanks to 
our worthy entertainers for their hospitality, of 
which we afterwards took opportunity to express 
our sense in a more substantial way. Though 
the first, it was not our last visit there; Harleigh 
and I have visited the place more than once 
since, and always met with a welcome as warm 
as that which greeted us on that memorable 
night of which I have written. 


A VOLUBLE DRUNKEN MAN. 

If there be one sigit in the world more su- 
premely ridiculo even more ridicu- 
than saddening—it is that of a voluble 
drunken man. 8 an one we saw the other 
day, reclining on his elbow, within two feet 
of the end of the wharf, off from which had 
he fallen he would assuredly have been drowned. 
On being asked what he was doing there, he 
replied: “None o’-your bizness; wish I waz 
an Indian !—that’s all J hope! My uncle wanted 
me to go up to Round-Hampton, North-hill 
brandy-and-water-cure office ! tha! ho! ho! 
Ketch mo at that. Miz’able place—miz'able !” 
“ Where do you live, and what is your business ?” 
“T’m living here, just at ha! ha! ha!— 


and my bizness is alawyer.” ‘“ Do you practise ?” 

“ Not at present; did last week; case of assault, 

with attempt to ee ee beat by a miz’able 
r fellow!—Bee. 


pet-pet-per-ifogger !” 


PHYSICIANS AS EVIDENCE, 


In the trial of Ira Stout, at Rochester, N. Y., 
. for the murder of Mr. Littles, the testimony of 
physicians sent by the coroner to examine the 
ner in his cell, for the Lr er of obtaini 
evidence against him, was o , but obj 
to, as com ng under the statute of New York 
which excludes the evidence of rela- 
tive to matters of confidence with his patient. 
There was a difference of opinion among the 
judges, as to whether the testimony should be 
allowed, but the majority were for a liberal con- 
struction of the law, and sustained the objection, 
on the ground that the prisoner had reason to 
believe that the physicians came to him to ad- 
minister for his relief, and that therefore the dis- 
trict attorney was not at liberty to prove by them 
the condition in which they found him. 


THINK OF IT! 

How many of both sexes, from overloading 
their brains, and underworking their bodies, 
have sunk prematurely into their graves! How 
many have become tenants of lunatic asylums! 
How many the victims of chronic dyspepsia, and 
all manner of nervous disorders! What is the 
value of any conceivable amount of learning to 
him whose frame has become enfeebled and 
broken down by the intense and protracted labor 
of acquiring it? If the head has become the 
veriest storehouse of knowledge, of what use is 
it to the person, whose fingers are too feeble to 
turn the key! It is the bow of Ulysses, in the 
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A DISPUTE BETWEEN MEN OF HONOR. 

The pleasant satirical “ Pickwick papers” fur- 
nish the following amusing description of a 
— between two young gentlemen of honor, 
which seems to have conducted with much 
spirit on both sides. 

The belligerents vented their feelings of mu- 
tual contempt for some time in a variety of frown- 
ings and sneerings, until at last, the scorbutic 
youth felt it necessary to come to a more explicit 
understanding on the matter, when the following 
clear understanding took place. 

“Sawyer,” said the scorbutic youth, in a loud 


voice. 

“ Well, Noddy,” replied Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

“TI should <4 very sorry, Sawyer,” said Mr. 
Noddy, “to create any unpleasantness at my 
friend’s table, and much less at yours, Sawyer— 
very; but I must take this opportunity of in- 
forming Mr. Gunter that he is no gentleman.” 

“And I should be very sorry, Sawyer, to 
create any disturbance in the street in which 


What I replied Mr. Gunter. 
“T should to see you do it, sir,” said Mr. 


“ You shall feel me do it in about half a minute, 

te fa with your 
uest ‘ou’ vor me 

card, “int” said Mr. Noddy. 

pe. do nothing of the kind, sir,” replied Mr. 


ter. 
“ Why not, sir?” inquired Mr. Noddy. 
“ Because _— stick it up over your chimney- 
oy and delude your visitors into the false be- 
that a gentleman has been to see you, sir,” 
replied Gunter. 


“ A friend of mine shall wait on you in the 
morning,” said Mr. Noddy. 

“ Sir, I’m very much obliged to you for the 
caution, and I’ll leave particular directions with 
- servants to lock up the spoons,” replied Mr. 

nter. 

At this point the remainder of the guests in- 
terposed, and remonstrated with both parties on 
the impropriety of their conduct, on which Mr. 
Noddy begged to state that his father was quite 
as respectable as Mr. Gunter’s father, and that 
his father’s son was as good a man as Mr. Guater, 
any day in the week. 

As this announcement seemed the prelude to 
a@ re-commencement of the dispute, there was 
another interference on the part of the company ; 
and a vast quantity of talking and elamori 
ensued, in the course of which Mr. Noddy grad- 
ually allowed his feelings to overpower him, and 
professed that he had ever entertained a devoted 
personal attachment toward Mr. Gunter. To 
this Mr. Gunter replied, that, upon the whole, he 
rather preferred Mr. Noddy to his own brother. 
On hearing which admission, Mr. mag 
nanimously rosé from his seat, and proffered 
hand to Mr. Gunter. Mr. Gunter grasped it with 

“in badd and everybody said that the dis- 
been conducted in a manner which was 


pate 
highly honorable both partes. 


shall be under the necessity of alarming the 
neighbors by oe the person who has just 
spoken out of the window.” ; 
“ What do you mean by that?” inquired Mr. 
N 
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GRIEF AND SMILES. 
BY MRS. BROWNING. 


I have a smiling face, she said, 
I have a jest for all I meet, 
_ [have a garland for my head, 
And all its flowers are sweet,— 
And so you call me gay, she said. 


Grief taught to me this smile, she said, 
And Wrong did teach this jesting bold; 
These flowers were plucked from garden-bed 
While a death chime was tolled— 
And what now will you say ’—she said. 


Behind no prison gate, she said, 
Which slurs the sunshine half a mile, 
Are captives so uncomforted, 
As souls behind a smile. 
God's pity let us pray, she said. 


TURNING THE TABLES: 
—OR,— 


HAPPY IN SPITE OF ONE'S TEETH. 


A LOVE TEST FOR THE LADIES. 


BY MES. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“ Wet; and in the next place ?” 

“T am ashamed to own it, even to you, Laura 
—certainly, to any other person the tortures of 
the inquisition couldn’t wring it from me—Laura, 
I am five years older than William Lawton.” 

“ Most enormous discrepancy in age. I would 
laugh at you, only you look so grave and seri- 
ous. Why, my, husband is all of twenty years 
older than I am, and where will you find a 
happier couple ?” 

Ay, but the difference—” 

“The difference between tweedle dum and 
tweedle dee. I thought you had too much mind 
of your own to dwell upon any such subject as 
that.”’ 

“I can’t help it; five years is not much now, 
but fifteen or twenty years hence, when he will 
be in the very prime and vigor of his manhood, 
and I—ugh! I shudder to think of it. If the 
difference was on his side, if he was ten, fifteen, 
or even twenty years my senior, I should rather 
like it. I think under any and every circum- 
stance a man should have the advantage of his 
wife in point of years. There are certain ex- 
periences and phases in a man’s life which must 
be encountered before he is prepared to be a good 
and faithful husband. Say what they like of the 
temptations of woman, those of man are ten to 
her one. Look at the unequal matches that have 
come under our own observation. There are 
the Moretons, for instance—e reflex of my future, 


should I be mad enough to marry William 
Lawton—Mr. Moreton, in the very strength and 
vigor of his manhood, fond of excitement, fond 
of gaiety, fond of society—the very life of any 
company he may chance to be in—see the admi. 
ration he excites; see how he is courted and 
feted, and petted by women of all grades and 
ages ;. why they seem to ignore the very exist- 
ence of a wife’s claims upon his time and affec- 
tions, and all because she happens to be old and 
broken down, and too feeble to enjoy the style of 
boisterous amusements which he seems to relish. 
Why, Laura, if I was in that woman’s place I 
should grow mad—I should grow wicked—I 
should do something horrible. It is hard enough 
to bear now, William’s sometimes deferential at- 
tentions to other women—hard enough when I 
have no claim upon them—but if he was my 
husband I could not bearthem. I must have all 
or nothing ; so you see yourself how impossible 
it is that I should ever become the wife of William 
Lawton.” 

“You are making mountains out of molehills, 
Mary, trying to be frightened at shadows. 
What you say about the Moretons might happen 
to the best regulated of matches. It is the dif- 
ference in their disposjtions, not in their ages. 
Mr. Moreton, as you say, is full of happy, whole- 
some, ardent life; Mrs, Moreton is miserably 
jealous, passes her whole spare time in invent- 
ing torments for him, and in trying to defeat his 
schemes for happiness. She is one of the, fortu- 
nately, few specimens of our sex who make a 
man disgusted with the word home. I have 
known them from their earliest marriage. I 
have watched’ the pertinacity with which he 
waited upon his wife’s requirements, seen how 
he tried to win her into a love for his pleasures, 
and failing in that, to assimilate himself to hers ; 
but finding everything unavailing, that the harder 
he tried to please her, the further he was from 
his purpose, he became tired at last and deter- 
mined, at least, to please himself. If it were 
possible for us to look down through all the 
shams of life, into the secret heart, we should 
find the history of the Moretons no isolated one. 
But come, we have been talking from externals, 
let us talk from the heart; do you love William 
Lawton?” 

“Laura, Laura, you are presuming too far, 
even for an intimate friend ; that is my secret.” 

“O, very well, very well. I am your friend, 
too sincerely your friend to look upon you risking 
your happiness for a shadow, without giving my | 
word of warning. Iam older than you, Mary, 
and from circumstances which it is not necessary 


to name, have had large experience of life. Wil- 
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liam Lawton loves you now, deeply and well. 
It may not be his first love ; most men of his age 
have had their apprenticeship to the tender pas- 
sion ; but if that love was met by you with a 
love as strong, as fond and as tender, if it was 
nurtured and cherished as man’s love should be 
nurtured and cherished, it would be his last. I 
say this now, for it is the last time I shall ever 
speak to you upon the subject. Think upon it 
well, for the happiness of two lives depends upon 
your decision.” 

Her good friend was gone, and Mary Stetson 
was alone. In another parlor in the same hotel 
where Mary Stetson made it her home, sat a 
young man, evidently suffering greatly from that 
very uncomfortable and by no means desirable 
visitor, impatience. And a very handsome 
young man he was too, you would see that at 
once. He had splendid eyes ; large, frank, wide- 
open eyes, that were gray when sunlight warmed 
them, and black by gaslight; eyes that you 
would have trusted, and have been willing to 
swear by, if occasion required it, and that you 
would have known were an index to a true and 
manly heart. There was ashadow in them now, 
and a wrinkle or two in the full, broad brow, 
which was not usually to be found there. He 
was very restless, too, seeming to have neither 
eyes nor ears for anything but a certain door 
leading into the great hall, which he evidently 
was anxious to see open. 

“What a time she has been,” he muttered to 
himself, flinging away the book he was pretend- 
ing to read. “I could have done the business 
in half the time, got either a ‘ yes’ or ‘no ;’ con- 
found it all, when women do get together—O, 
here you are, at last. Well?” 

“Not too well, William,” replied his visitor, 
dropping pettishly upona lounge. “I have done 
the best I could for you, but she is so ridiculously 
sensitive to her age. Thirty, well it is no joking 
matter, but as I tell her, if you don’t find any 
fault, I don’t see why she need.” 

“Thirty? She don’t begin to look so old as 
that. But what has that to do with it? She’s 
handsome, clever, talented ; all that a man aced 
look for in a wife; besides, I love her, and deny 
it asshe may, she loves me. O, you needn’t 
smile, my vanity, you think it; you needn’t. A 
man must be very stupid, and very unobservant 
if he do not find some method to sound the heart 
he prizes, to determine whether a woman loves 
him, or fherely likes him. I have sounded her 
heart. I know there is a something in the way, 
some obstacle, without which, she would be most 
fond, most tender, most true. A wife to help 
and encourage her husband, to be a companion, 
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instead of a petted doll baby—a woman who, 
knowing herself to be in the right, would have 
strength enough of purpose to contest her opin- 
ions, and stick to them through thick and thin. 
That’s the sort of woman I want for a wife. I 
don’t expect an angel, and as for a few years, 
more or less—” 

“If you will only argue with her in that 
way.” 

“Iwill. There is nothing else for it. Per- 
haps when she knows I am aware of her objec- 
tion, I can laugh her out of it. I’ll go now; she 
is in her parlor?” 

“T left her there. Success to you.” 

“Tsay, can’t you fling an old shoe after me, 
for luck? They say that’s certain to bring 
success.” 

While Mrs. Fleurie and William Lawton, for 
he it was, as of course the reader is aware, were 
thus engaged in discussing Mary Stetson, she 
sat where her friend had left her, engrossed in 
the most perplexing thought. 

Mary Stetson was an orphan, rich, well-born, 
highly educated, and a star in the highest circles 
of fashion. She was not by any means a beauty, 
yet her stately figure, her commanding presence, 
and a certain intellectual something, more easily 
understood than described, gave her a reputation 
for beauty which the real connoisseur would fail 
to detect. Her position in society, together with 
an unusual fascination of manner, made her 
many admirers, nor must it be supposed that she 
had reached the age of thirty, without formal 
proposals for her heart and hand. They were 
all rejected, of course, else I should not now be 
writing her haps and mishaps. Then came Wil- 
liam Lawton to the city, and singularly enough, 
to board at the same hotel with herself. His 
position as a young lawyer of uncommon ability, 
his high breeding, and indisputable reputation, 
together with his handsome face and form, very 
shortly interested the select circle in which Mary 
Stetson moved, to an unusual degree. As Mrs. 
Fleurie used to say, mofe pretty girls were ready 
to fall at his feet or into his arms, if he would 
only open them wide enough, than you could 
shake a stick at; and it wasn’t the girls alone— 
young widows, rich, elegant, and revelling in the 
best of this world’s treasures, were equally emu- 
lous of sharing their substance with the hand- 
some young lawyer. Hewas a sensible man, or © 
all this devotion would in the end have made a 
fop of him. Mary Stetson was by no means the 
least to admire him. He was just the style of 
person she had often sought, but never found. 
He was so noble in principle, so manly in senti- 
ment, not at all egotistic, as his great talent. 
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might have warranted him in being, but open, 
frank, fearless in argument, never thinking it be- 
neath his manhood to acknowledge an error if 
he discovered himself to be in one. All of this 
fed the admiration of Miss Stetson, until, after 
the companionship of two pleasant years, she 
made the discovery that William Lawton was 
considerably more to her warm woman’s heart 
than a younger brother, the footing upon which 
they had stood. Then came the struggle. She 
would die before William should know she had 
given him her heart ; ay, given ithim unsolicited, 
there was the greater shame. Whatdid she do ? 
Why just what you or I, dear lady, would not 
have done unless we wanted to show our hand 
and call the game. Where she had been frank, 
tender and sisterly, she grew as cold as if she 
was engaged by contract to do the freezing for 
the whole city ; where she had been accustomed 
to meet him with a warm clasping of heart and 
hand, she now recognized him only by the state- 
liest of her stately courtesies. William Lawton 
\ vas not the man to let this state of things con- 
ti nue long. He insisted upon seeing her alone, 
an d having accomplished that almost impossible 
fea t, burst into such a torrent of eloquence, im- 
pul se and love, that before he left her, drawing 
her to him, and looking through her eyes straight 
dow: 1 into her betrayed heart, he won a womanly 
confe ssion, which, weak as it was, called forth 
from : im many an answering vow, and quite as 
many kisses as there was any occasion for under 
the circ ‘umstances. A happier man never lived, 
for the .uext few weeks, than was William Law- 
ton. He was an engaged man—engaged to the 
only wo.aan he could eyer hope to love, and 
mever wis astonishment more apparent than 
when his |»etrothed came to him with tears in her 
eyes, begging him to cancel the engagement. It 
wae her thirtieth birthday. Twenty-nine had 
-not seemed so terrible many years; but thirty! 
ithe best of a woman’s life was gone at thirty. 
‘She dwelt upon it, until it became a monomania 
with her, yet her sense of the ridiculous was so 
» strong that she dared not tell him. There was 
van obstacle to their union—that was the only 
consolation she would give him. Thus matters 
:stood when he enlisted Mary’s friend, Mrs. 
}Fleurie, in his behalf. The reader already knows 
ithe result of her mission. 

When William Lawton reached Mary’s parlor, 
ihe found the door slightly ajar, sufficiently so as 
:to admit of his seeing without being seen. He 
chad-no intention of listening, he was too much 
of a man for that; but the hope which had held 
-him up in Mrs. Fleurie’s presence, deserted him 
a8 he approached his sweetheart’s presence. 


Mary had risen, and was standing at the pier 
glass, gazing intently upon her face. Not a 
wrinkle, not the faintest semblance of a crow’s- 
foot, not the smallest apology for a silver thread 
among her dark braids. The fresh, earnest 
face she gazed upon might have been twenty in- 
stead of thirty, so smooth and unworn as it was. 
And well it might be fresh. Until now, no great 
emotion had swept the blue veins into knots on 
that fair forehead ; no scathing passion had left 
its place upon that rounded cheek. 

* Still,” she murmured in her determination to 
be unhappy, “it might have been. Shall J, old 
woman that I am, chain his bright, fresh man- 
hood to my age and wrinkles? It would be all 
very well now, but ten years hence he would 
despise me ; he would accuse me, and with rea- 
son, of using my extra judgment to fascinate his 
reason.” 

“No, no, no! By heaven you wrong me. 
What are years tolove? Because you happened 
by accident to be born a few years before me, I 
must suffer for it. O, Mary! my Mary! don’t, 
don’t let any such foolish impression part us. 
Trust me—” 

But “my Mary” was notin a trusting humor. 
It isn’t the pleasantest thing in the world to be 
caught bewailing our own deficiencies, even by 
a stranger ; what must it be then when one’s own 
lover is the intruder ? 

“Well, sir?” she said, looking straight into 
his face, her own blazing with indignation. 

“Don’t, Mary; I can’t talk to you when you 
look like that. I was a listener by accident, not 
by design. You know what I would say—that 
nothing ever could make me lose my respect, 
my dear love for you.” 

“Your love! The love of a boy for his first 
plaything. A penny whistle would reconcile 
you to my loss. Try it.” 

When Mary looked up again, the room was 
empty, and her lover gone. 

“Well, Ihave done it now,” she muttered, 
discontentedly. “He never will come back. I 
had no business to ridicule him, at any rate. 
He loves me—I am sure of that—and O, if I 
could only overcome this horrible idea of being 
older than he, of being a laughing stock here- 
after, as Mrs. Moreton is, I should love him 
more dearly I think than ever woman loved man. 
I will try. I will even ask him to forgive me for 
my rudeness. If he loves me as he says he does, 
one little transgression wont turn hig heart.” 
And so talking, while preparing herself for tea, 
she quite reasoned herself into the belief that all 
would yet end for the best. 

Can any of my lady readers fancy for a mo- 
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ment why Mary Stetson took especial and pecu- 
liar pleasure in getting herself up on the most 
tasteful and elegant scale for this particular 
night’s tea? Or why, now that she had irrevoca- 
bly offended her lover, in fact so deeply offended 
him that only humiliating concession.could win 
back his allegiance, that she felt happier, and 
more relieved in mind than she had for many 
previous months? I am afraid, intellectual and 
self-centred as she was, there was a small bit of 
the coquettish element in her incomparable 
nature. 

“ That will do, Jane; you can leave me.” 

Do! I should think it woulddo. Look at her 
as she stands there, training the last, and indeed 
only ringlet, through a refractory braid, that it 
may fall gracefully around her dainty little ear. 
How sweetly that low-cut lining lilac tissue 
harmonizes with the soft bloom on cheek and 
lip. Through the fleecy net work of tissue you 
can just see the rising and falling of a bust white 
as Parian marble. Don’t mistake me. Mary 
Stetson is a pure, good, true woman. She would 
be the last to resort to indelicate means for the 
accomplishment of her purposes, but she cannot 
control the heart-throbs, whose pulsations leap 
up into light withevery breath. Tiers of cloud- 
like flounces waving with every breeze add new 
grace to her willowy form, giving it a freshness 
and piquancy not at all to be looked for in one 
of her much-bemoaned years. Even herself, 
standing there counting up the charms her mir- 
ror presented, began to wonder what had become 
of the last ten years which had shone so formid- 
ably from her anxious face only twenty-four 
hours ago. 

The sudden sounding of the gong warned 
her that time was up for reverie, and giving a 
last twirl to the refractory ringlet, she left her 
room for the supper table. A murmur of ad- 
miration reached her ear, as unattended, yet 
sufficient for herself, she swept gracefully down 
the room to where an obsequious waiter stood, 
chair in hand, ready to serve her. For the first 
time in many months, Lawton’s chair at her side 
was vacant. A fresh, ringing laugh, so out of 
place at that elegant and aristocratic board, at- 
tracted, not alone her attention, but the attention 
of every person present. And QO, horror of 
horrors! by the side of the brightest, gayest, 
blithest little specimen of blonde beauty that 
eye ever saw or heart ever dreamed of, sat the 
truant lover, William Lawton. For one half 
moment Miss Stetson lost her self possession ; it 
was bat fora half moment. Then, coolly and 
critically surveying the pretty stranger, she con- 
tinued her supper as if nothing had happened. 
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I do not, however, judging from my own expe- 
riences of youthful folly, think Miss Stetson 
relished the piquancy of that gay, girlish laugh 
so greatly as the rest of the boarders seemed to. 
It was so infectious, too, brimming over into the 
midst of that august crowd like a bubbling 
fountain into a shadowed lake. Everybody 
seemed to like it, and to catch it up in crisp 
gushes ; dignity wilted down under it like an 
icicle under a sungleam ; staid matrons unbent 
from their frosty stateliness, and gave signs of 
human animation, while young ladies, girls who 
had been trained to subdue every approach of 
youthful effervescence, only waited the chance 
for an introduction, that they too might for once 
in their lives indulgé in a good lung-reviving, 
heart-cheering laugh. They were not long in 
accomplishing their aimy—youth and innocence 
are passports anywhere—and it was not long 
before Nettie Gray became the most popular of 
all the popular young belles at the far-famed 
W—— House. Sweet Nettio Gray! she is 
married now, and her “ by-low-baby-bunting ”’ is 
considered a marvel of musical excellence by 
the sturdy pioneer who calls her “ wife;” but 
even at this late day, there is more than one dis- 
consolate old bachelor in Boston who has a vivid 
and melancholy remembrance of the beautiful 
blonde who for one brief month glittered, the 
brightest sunbeam that ever shone, across their 
now desolate track. 

Nettie was no coquette, but she did so like that 
everybody should love her. Having no mother 
living, and often out of the jurisdiction of her 
father, she had brought herself up, and now 
stood upon the bridge which parts the child from 
the woman, with just as few faults in her nature 
as could be found in that of the best regulated 
and most carefully educated girl. Her life had 
been all sunshine, and only that her natural in- 
stincts were of the purest and most sensitive kind, 
she must have been irretrievably spoiled by the 
injudicious petting of all connected with. her. 
When tea was over, Mary learned all there was 
to know from Mrs, Fleurie, one of those penny- 
post women, although a harmless one of the sort, 
of whom every popular hotel has a specimen. 
She was really fond of Mary, and had a most 
exalted opinion of William Lawton, and it an- 
noyed her beyond measure to see her friend re- 
jecting the happiness she knew was so desirable 
for her to obtain. 

“ Now you'll seo,” she exclaimed, rising in a 
pet from the sofa, after a long explanation regard- 
ing Nettie Gray. 

“ Nettie Gray is just as sweet as a pink; so 
fresh, so unaffected—you can see that—there is 
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no acting abouther. And do you think William 
Lawton hasn’t eyes like other men ; and senses 
to be entranced, and reason to be influenced ? 
Why even I, a woman, am half infatuated with 
her. If you could only have seen her in the 
parlor this evening, after tea, you wouldn’t be 
quite so certain of Master Lawton’s allegiance 
to you. And she, with her fresh, country face, 
and country manners, ‘among all those worldly 
and artificial women—why, I could think of 
nothing but a single rosebud in a bouquet of 
dahlias.” 

“ You are enthusiastic.” 

“Tam more than that—I am truthful. The 


gentlemen are perfectly infatuated with her.’ 


When I came out, not one of them had left the 
parlor. You would have thought she had known 
them all her life the way she chatters with them.” 

“Rather bold, I should think, for a young 

“Not a bit of it. There’s the charm. A 
gentleman would as soon think of taking a lib- 
erty with his friend’s wife or sister, as with her. 
She bears the word ‘innocence’ in every fea- 
ture of her lovely face. Why the man would 
- be a fiend who could think an impure thought 
with those clear, frank eyes looking straight up 
into his face.” 

“ Well, if you wont look out for your own 
interest, I can’t; so there.” 

“ But if Mr. Lawton’s fancy has been taken 
by a fresh, young—” 

“Young! bah! I’m sick of it. You ought 
to have a strait jacket, to be made to secure 
your own happiness in spite of your teeth. I’m 
not going to speak to you again of William 
Lawton. I’m sorry for him; as for you, you 
deserved to lose him, and you will, too, if you 
don’t change your tactics.” 

Mrs. Fleurie flaunted out of the room in a 
violent. rage. This was the end of her match- 
making, was it; and between the most eligible 
parties in the country? She didn’t care if he 
did make a match with little Nettie Gray ; only 
Nettie could only cling to him, she couldn’t 
strengthen him as Miss Stetson could. William 
Lawton met her at her parlor door, his face in a 
perfect flush of excitement. 

“Bad,” thought Mrs. Fleurie, but she only 
said, “ How came you acquainted with Nettie ?” 

“She is my cousin; her mother and my 
mother were sisters. It wouldn’t bea bad match, 
eh? Only her father don’t like the idea of cous- 
ins marrying.” 

“T should think not. And Miss Stetson?” 

“Tam off in that quarter—tired, worn out. 
But say, isn’t Nettie a beauty ?” 
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“You are not sincere, William Lawton; you 
are talking merely for talk’s sake. Come, I see 
by your face, there is something to tell. What is 
it? Haven’t I always been your friend ?” 

“Yes, but—” 

** Not a very successful one, eh ?” 

“Well, then, the matter stands just here. I 
need not tell you how long and how well I have 
loved Mary Stetson. My protracted siege has 
shown that. Iam going to try once more, and 
for the last time. If I do not succeed, I will 
marry Nettie Gray, cousin or no cousin. Now 
what I want of you isto keep my secret. Don’t 
let Mary know that Nettie is my cousin; make 
her think I am desperately smitten with her, and 
then if she has a woman’s heart, she will be sure 
to show it.” 

“Isn’t that a dangerous experiment? You 
know how severe she is upon all deception.” 

“I can’t help it. It is the last chance; the 
forlorn hope, if I lose that, go all. I’ll try no 
more. I am ashamed of my manhood, as it is.” 

“No man need ever be ashamed of loving a 
good woman, even if the love is not returned. 
However, I’ll do my best for you.” 

William went at once, from Mrs. Fleurie to 
Miss Stetson; but the latter lady received him 
with such haughty disdain, such cold, cutting 
sarcasm that his visit was of the shortest possible 
duration. All that long evening, and for many 
evenings after, soft gushes of song, or wilder 
bursts of laughter came in detached echoes to 
the lonely chamber of Mary Stetson. In vain 
Mrs. Fleurie stormed and fretted, in vain de- 
picted to her the progress her lover was making 
in Miss Nettie’s affection—she would not leave 
her solitude. No, the society was too young for 
her ; she had no taste for such frivolity. She did 
not believe in Mrs. Fleurie’s declaration that 
William Lawton had eyes and ears only for 
Nettie. 

“He has loved me,” she used to say, in ex- 
tenvation of her doubts. “He has loved me; 
he would never be satisfied with the companion- 
ship of that frivolous child. They are trying to 
delude me, but I will turn the tables on them 
yet.” 

But the weeks went on, and all at once came 
a shock which sent the blood from her face back 
upon her heart. William Lawton and Nettie 
Gray were to be married. No warning of the 
shock, no preparation for the great disclosure. 
Lawton came to her himself, leading by the 
hand his tiny bit of a betrothed. She could re- 
cognize him now; she could be his friend, now 
that he had placed far away all chance to annoy 
her by his love. She could afford to be his com- 
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panion again, allowing him to sit by her and read 
to her as he used to when he so vainly annoyed 
her by an unwelcome suit. 

“ But your betrothed (with a scornful curl of 
the lip), wont she be jealous ?” 

“O, dear, no,” the little midget answering for 
herself, “not in the least. He told me how it 
would be from the first. Of course, iftyou loved 
him—” 

“ Nettie! Nettie 

“ Well, don’t snub me before her. I believe 
you do it on purpose to make her think you can 
do as you please with me. O, what a love of a 
picture! Is that you ?” 

“Tt was.” Miss Stetson’s voice was so stern 
and severe that Nettie turned to look at her. 

“IT didn’t annoy you, I hope. I do things 
sometimes which are not polite, because I don’t 
know any better. I didn’t expect it was like 
you now. I could see you were a good deal 
older—” 

“ Nettie 

“Do let me be. I think you have taken a 
pinch out of my arm. If that’s loving, I beg to 
be excused. That isn’t the way he acts when 
he is alone with me. I’d tire of him short metre 
if it was. I’m not used to be scolded, and so 
he’ll find when I’m his wife. If you’ve got over 
it—over his jilting you for, me, 1 mean—you’ll 
come and see us married.” 

Miss Stetson’s face was livid with passion. 
With an impetuous wave of the hand, anda 
stamp of the pretty foot, she ordered them from 
the room. ‘The last sound she caught, was, 
“ Well, she’s a polite one, I don’t think ;” but if 
she could have caught the musical laugh, half 
smothered in a pocket handkerchief as it was, 
her ideas of sudden infatuations would have 
been wonderfally brightened. 

“ He to marry that simpering chit of a girl. 
He that has loved me. That he never shall and 
I live to see it. But how is it to be accomplished ? 
I cannot change my course all at once, and there 
are now only ten days to the wedding. What 
can William be thinking of Why he would 
be disgusted with her ina week. And this is the 
fresh country girl who is turning the heads of all 
the merrin the house. Fool that I have been; 
T'll dress for the parlor; I will show them the 
difference between a silly, simpering country 
girl, and a woman of mind and education. No, 
it is not egotism, it is no shame to acknowledge 
one’s own talent. Yes, I will give him a chance 
to judge between her and me.” 

Miss Stetson was as good as her word, but 
somehow she seldom came in contact with Nettie 
Gray. There had been a new arrival, a young 


man with whom she seemed wonderfally intimate, 
and who appropriated a large share of her so- 
ciety. After a few evenings, matters took their 
old course, and William Lawton was once more 
a privileged visitor in Miss Stetson’s parlor. 
But the evening for his marriage with Nettie was 
fast approaching, and as yet no further explana- 
tions had been vouchsafed on either side, than 
that it was to be so, and that no mortal power 
could prevent it. 

“If you had only shown me your heart before 
it was too late, Mary, all this anguish might have 
been spared.” 

I don’t know what was the answer of Mary ; I 
only know that when her woman’s heart had 
given way sufficiently for her to hide her tears 
on his bosom, the door opened, and Miss Nettie 
stalked in, in tears and disordered tresses. She 
looked very like as if she had been indulging in 
a good cry on somebody’s bosom. 

“ T can’t stand it, and I don’t see why I should. 
I love him too well to lose him, and if this isn’t 
cut right off just where it is, it will be worse for 
us all, now mind.” Nettie, sobbing with every 
word, was not too intelligible, but Mary was at 
no loss to understand what her words aimed at. 

“You love him! you—a bread-and-butter 
school girl—a childish, capricious, uninformed 
pet, who knows just enough to cry for a lost toy. 
Why, I love him more in one moment than you 
could in all the strength of your years. Ay, I 
don’t mind saying here, or anywhere, in fact, I 
love him; I might never have known how well, 
but for this fatal, this ridiculous engagement.” 

“ Yes, that was what he said, but I don’t see 
as it is one bit nearer than it was before; and, 
good gracious! in two days we are to be mar- 
ried ; and I do believe he will marry me.” 

“He mustn’t.” 

“ That’s just—” 

“Tsay he mustn’t. You are not fitted for 
each other. You are no companion for him. 
You would be unhappy, and so would he. Un- 
happy !—yes, miserable—miserable.” 

“ What are you talking about ?” 

“I know you like him now—any young girl 
would like him—but in a month, you'll forget 
such a person ever lived.” 

“ You had better not tell my Harry so, for he 
is jealous now as he can live ; besides, he wouldn’t 
believe anyhow.” 

“ Your Harry ?” 

“ Yes; why, yes—that’s what the trouble is all 
about. ©, you needn’t make me any signs, Mr. 
Lawton ; the secret has either got to come out, 
or my head has got to come off, one or the other. 
O, Harry is so ferociously angry.” 
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“I don’t understand—” 

“Of course you don’t; but you have got to 
understand, and then if you don’t strike while 
the iron’s hot, I’m not to blame. You see, Wil- 
liam is my cousin ; but Harry says cousins are 
just as bad as anybody else. Well, he sent for 
me, promising to take the best of care of me, 
and when I got here, what should he tell me, but 
that I was to pretend being in love with him, 
just to try a certain other lady whom he believed 
loved him, and whom he loved best of anything 
else in the world? ‘Well, it was all very fine for 
atime; but you was as cool as a cucumber— 
didn’t give ina grain, no matter how hard he 
flirted. But the zest of the story is, Harry came 
home just in the midst of it, and to his great 
consternation, found me engaged, positively en- 
gaged to another—no matter if that other was 
my cousin—you must own it looked rather dark.” 

“ Well—yes—but—” 

“But the worst is to come. Ihad made it all 
right with Harry; he saw the joke, and enjoyed 
it heartily as any one; he didn’t enjoy it long, 
for this nice cousin of mine, in one of his tan- 
trums, came rushing in where I was sitting at 
the piano, and before I knew what he was about, 
kissed me—actually kissed me. I shouldn’t 
have minded that, but Harry caught him at it. 
Gracious ! but wasn’t there a scene—” 

“Nettie, Nettie, you have done fur me.” 

“Ican’t help ii; if I hadn’t, Harry would 
have done for me. It was all on your account— 
the kiss ; he thought you were giving in—soft- 
ening like, and he had hopes you would come 
to before the wedding day. There, the mischief 
is out; you may as well commence killing me as 
soon as possible. O, dear, how white! O, 
William, catch her—she is fainting!” 

But Miss Stetson was not fainting. For a 
moment, the consciousness of the deception 
which William had practised upon her, aroused 
all the indignation of her nature; but the next, 
love grew triumphant. She thought of all he 
had borne for her, her rudeness, her exacting 
caprice, and the intolerant mania which had so 
nearly separated them. 

“Come,” said Nettie, smiling through the 
traces of her tears, “ decide quickly ; I’m not so 
sure I wont marry him now if you continue 
obstinate. Good gracious, there’s Harry now, 
walking past your door. Do say yes. Come, 
I’ve tried to make you happy, in spite of your 
teeth, as Mrs. Fleurie says, and Harry never 
will forgive that kiss unless he knows for a cer- 
tainty it was meant for some one else.” 

“Yes, come, Mary; we all know your heart 
says yes.” 


TURNING THE TABLES. 


“You, too, Mrs. Fleurie ?”’ 

“Yes, me, too. Confess we have rather turned 
the tables on you.” 

-“O, dear, Harry looks very savage.” 

“ Well, then, you don’t quite deserve being 
forgiven all at once, William ; but I suppose it 
is all for the best.” 

“Yes, indeed, all for the best.” 

“T can only say you shall never regret your 
confidence in me, if you should live to the age 
of—’”’ 

“No more of that, William, if you love me.” 

“Tt is all right, Harry; come in. All friends 
here. You needn’t be afraid of him; he is a 
bluff sort of a fellow, but perfectly harmless un- 
less he’s jealous. Instead of my marrying 
Cousin William, day after to-morrow, we will 
all be married together, and go to the Falls for a 
honey moon.” 

“ Shall it be so, Mary ?” 

“T resign my commission. I am out-gener- 
alled. Do with me as you think best; I will 
leave the decision to Mrs. Fleurie.” 

“Tome? Good! Then I order the double 
wedding to take place soon as possible, before 
somebody I could name changes her mind. 
You can’t say now that I haven’t made you 
happy in spite of your teeth.” 

And so she had. - William Lawton and Mary 
Stetson have been married ten years, and Mary 
is forty; but to see the happy, contented face, 
shining forever in her husband’s home, you 
would never think of pronouncing her more 
than thirty. 
SINGULAR DISCOVERY IN HORTICULTURE. 

In a late number of the Emporio Italiano, a 
description is given of the discovery of a new 

rocess by an Italian florist in Aricia, by which 
it is asserted that delightful fragrance may be 
bestowed upon plants naturally inodorous. In 
order to attain this object the roots are covered 
with fragrant manures. Thus with a decoction 
of roses the discoverer has been enabled to give 
the rhododendron the perfect fragrance of the 
rose. In order to secure a successful result, it is 
necessary to treat the seeds of the plant to which 
itis desired to give fi nce. They are stee 
two or three days in the required essence, then 
dried in the shade, and shortly afterwards are 
sown. If it is desired to change the,natural 
odor of the plant for one more agreeable or more 
desirable, the strength of the essence is doubled 
or tripled, and a change must be made in the 
nutrition of the plant. In order to make the 
artificial odor nt, the plant must be 
sprinkled and dampened with the essence several 
days in the spring for two or three years. And 
thus, also, it is said, a gardener may at his pleas- 
ure cause different plants or trees to share their 
odors with each other, by boring through the 
stalk, or trunk, or root, an opening into which to 
pour the fragrant ingredients. 
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THE IRON MASK. 


LIFE’S DAY. 
BY ©. CHAUNCEY BURR. 


O, come in life’s monNING, 
Be glad at the dawning, 
Why list to the warning 

Of time’s future storms? 


The NoonTips approaches! 

Its sorrow encroaches, 

On hearts it reproaches 
With useless alarms. 


The is falling; 
Old age is appalling— 
Eternity calling, 

How solemn and loud! 


Nicat! night is oppressing! 

Poor life is distressing, 

God, grant us thy blessing, 
For thou art our aid. 


THE IRON MASK. 


BY JAMES COGGSWELL. 


Tue morning of the twenty-eighth of May, 
1686, rose bright and lovely, on the green hills 
of France, shedding the splendor of a new-born 


summer over her fair fields and pleasant vine- 
yards. The prett} isle of St. Marguerite lay 
like an emerald on the blue waters, and its one 
castellated tower was flooded with.sunshine. A 
boat lay at the landing-place, almost in the very 
shadow of the tower, the wet oars gleaming like 
silver, and its clean, white deck sprinkled here 
and there with the spray. — 

The moment she touched the rocks, three men 
stepped from her to the rude stairs that were 
cut in the low sea wall that surrounded the 
island, and made their way to the tower. One 
of these men was well known to the boatmen, as 
Monsieur de Saint Mars, the governor of the 
castle of Pignerol, from whence the little vessel 
hail brought him and his companions to St. 
Marguerite, as governor of the tower. The 
others were unknown. One of them was of a 
most noble and commanding figure, the regal 
dignity of which would have distinguished him 
in the most humble dress. But this man wore 
a kingly garb, rich and magnificent enough for 
an especial court costume. The finest linen and 
the most superb lace were visible, and his buttons 
were all of the finest gold, with the letter M. 
engraved on each. A short cloak fastened at 
the throat by a diamond clasp, protected him 
from the fresh breeze from the water. The one 
ungloved hand, soft and fine as a lady’s, though 
somewhat brown in color, wore an immense dia- 
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mond ring upon the third finger. The hair, long 
and wavy, was of a bright chestnut hue, and fell 
down upon the collar of a rich Genoa velvet 
that adorned his cloak. 

But the face belonging to this noble looking 
figure was scrupulously concealed by a black 
velvet mask, which left not even the space be- 
tween the cheek and ear visible. It was evident 
that M. de Saint Mars, although he exhibited the 
most profound respect towards this personage, 
was narrowly watching him, and continued to 
do so, until they were safe in the tower of St. 
Marguerite. 

Here, a magnificent apartment, furnished with 
every convenience, and arranged with the utmost 
taste, awaited the prisoner—for prisoner he must 
surely be, who required such unceasing watch 
and guard. Books, flowering shrubs and paint- 
ings adorned the apartment, and a splendid 
guitar lay on the table, showing that he was no 
common prisoner. The third of these persons 
was evidently only a servant to the prisoner, and 
while busy about his person, was subjected to 
the same restraint and confinement; for after a 
respectful inquiry whether the masked person 
was comfortable and pleased with his new situ- 
ation, M. de Saint Mars left the room, locking 
the door upon both. After the servant had per- 
formed his required services, he rang a silver bell, 
and was let out by the governor himself, but 
never allowed to leave the castle, or to have com- 
munication with any person within it, save Saint 
Mars. 

Louis XTIL., the son of Henry IV. and Maria 
de Medici, ascended the throne of France, in 
1610, after the murder of his father. His 
mother was declared regent, and guardian to 
her son; but forming a party for herself, and 
allying herself with Spain, France was soon 
made the seat of dissension and civil disturbances, 
and she was banished. In the height of these 
disturbances, Louis married a Spanish princess. 
There was but one bar to the happiness of this 
union, and this was, year after year it remained 
childless. 

In one of the excursions of the king to the 
mountains, he entered into conversation with two 
herdsmen, whose wisdom, and the simplicity of 
their manners, deeply engaged his attention. 
Finding that they possessed some knowledge of 
astrology, Louis invited them to give him some 
proof of their powers, which he would realize in 
his own person. They complied, by predicting 
that to the throne of France within the year, 
would be born twin-heirs, who would occasion 
civil wars which would convulse the kingdom. 
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Long and deeply, Louis pondered on this 
strange and unlikely prediction. His union 
with the queen had already lasted over twenty- 
one years, and it required a strong faith on his 
part, to believe the mysterious prophecy. The 
more he pondered, however, the more he began 
to lay down rules for his own conduct, should 
the prediction be verified. And he, at length, 
came to the cruel and unwarrantable decision, 
that should the event take place, the second born 
should be secretly removed, and his existence 
never be revealed, except to the person or per- 
sons who must, necessarily, be aware of the fact. 

So much for the appropriateness of his title as 
Louis the Just! No wonder that his biographers 
cannot discover why this surname should have 
been applied to him ! 

Of the rearing and training of this repudiated 
child of France, nothing is known, nor who sup- 
plied to his infancy and childhood the tender 
cares which should have been bestowed by the 
royal parents. The veil of impenetrable secrecy 
covers this part of his life, never to be revealed 
until the grave gives up its tremendous secrets, 
and brings alike king and peasant to the bar of 
Omnipotence. 

All that is known is, that Louis XIV. was 
born on the fifth of September, 1638, twenty-two 
years after the marriage of his parents ; and that 
thirty years afterwards, the “man with the Iron 
Mask,” supposed privately to be his twin-brother, 
was carried with the greatest secrecy, to the 
castle of Pignerol, of which Saint Mars was 
governor, and thence he was conveyed, some 
time after, to the isle of St. Marguerite. 

Whoever were the depositaries of this secret, 
must have been bound by the most solemn and 
awful oaths never to reveal it; otherwise the 
death of Louis XIII. happening so soon after 
the birth of the dauphin, might be supposed to 
have dissolved the shackles that bound the un- 
fortunate prince, and placed him in his true 
position. We, of course, must assume that his 
age was five years, at the death of the king, his 
father. 

The long summer days were passing away at 
Saint Marguerite. How wearily to him who 
lingered there, a prisorer, watched, guarded, yet 
addressed by a vain show of deference, that must 
have made its mockery apparent, we cannot 
know, but may faint), imagine. Who can tell 
how often the kingly blood mounted into 
that noble brow, and swelled the veins that 
beat wildly beneath the impenetrable mask! 
Or how the eagle heart, chained into silence, 
might sometimes weep at the “sound of all 
things free!” 


“There went a swift bird cingine peat my cell, 
O, love and freedom! ye are lovely vine My 

With you, the peasants on the hills may dwell, 
And by the a Migs I, the blood of kings, 

A poet, unomingling river, thro my veins, 
Flows in lone tness, and its are chains!”’ 


Once, only, the prisoner—Marthioli, as he was 
called — received a visitor from the court of 
France. This was the minister of Louis XIV., 
Marquis Luvois, whom he received while on the 
island of St. Marguerite. The minister remained 
standing while in his presence, and addressed 
him with a deference due only to royal blood. 
Marthioli replied to him with his musical voice— 
that voice which could not be heard without the 
deepest emotion by the few who heard it, so deep, 
yet so soft and melodious in its accents. They 
who sailed upon the blue waters that surrounded 
the lovely isle, sometimes caught the sound of 
that voice, as it sang to the music of the guitar, 
and wondered from whence came those thrilling 
notes that floated on the night breeze in divinest 
melody. 

Not like the exile of St. Helena, who, a cen- 
tury and a half afterwards, fretted and fumed 
out the hours of his captivity, did the noble 
prisoner of St. Marguerite murmur and com- 
plain of his lot. No sound of complaint ever 
issued from his lips, to those who guarded him 
with such jealous watchfulness. If his soul 
rebelled against the life- lor wearing of the 
captive’s chain, it was breathed to the blue sky 
or the silver stars alone. 

One day, when Martel the servant was ill and 
unable to attend his master, the latter was left 
alone for many hours. Perhaps, even the ab- 
sence of Martel might have made the moments 
of captivity seem more mournful, or weigh more 
heavily upon his spirit. None knoweth, for he 
never spoke to living ear the thoughts that . 
pressed his soul in the hour of his solitary vigils. 
But at sunset, a boat was rocking over the water 
with a single oarsman, clad like a fisherman, and 
another figure in a long, gray robe, like a friar, 
and from the tower of St. Marguerite soft notes 
were sounding from a guitar, and a song of 
captivity floated on the breeze. 

The fisherman lifted the shining blades from 
the water, and the setting sun made them glitter 
like molten gold in his rays, while he listened ; 
and then the music ceased, and from the high 
window there fell down something that looked 
liks a white, fleecy cloud, directly into the little 
boat. The fisherman took it up, and passed it 
respectfully to the friar, who saw that it was a 
roll of white linen, written all over with words 
in the Spanish language. He had scarcely, 
however, glanced across it, ere he was called by 
M. de Saint Mars, who had witnessed the pro- 
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ceeding from a window, and now appeared at 
the landing-place with every mark of terror and 
rage in his countenance, and reaching out his 
hand, bade the friar pass the roll of linen upon 
the oar blade. Hastily concealing it in his vest, 
he authoritatively ordered them to land, and 
follow him to an apartment in the castle. Here 
he detained them several hours, endeavoring to 
extract from them what they knew; nor did he 
suffer their departure, until the monk reiterated 
his assertion that he had not read a single word, 
and that even if he had done so, he did not 
understand the Spanish language. The fisher- 
man declared his inability to read at all. 

Saint Mars released them at last, after learning 
where he might find them again if necessary. 
At parting, he said to the fisherman: “Go—you 
are very fortunate in not knowing how to read.” 
Ile was not afterward molested, but the poor old 
friar was found on the third day dead in his 
bed. 
For twelve weary years, did the prisoner re- 
main upon the island; but as if it were too 
much to bestow upon him the air and light of 
heaven, he was again removed, still closely 
masked to the horrible dungeons of the Bastile, 
of which Saint Mars was appointed governor.. 
Here, a room, somewhat more tolerable than that 
of the other unhappy prisoners awaited him ; 
but he was not permitted to cross the courts, and 
even to his physician he was not allowed to 
unmask. Indeed, from the first, orders had been 
given to take his life if he discovered himself. 
The beautiful hand was permitted to be extended 
for his inspection, but the face was never visible 
to the gaze of the physician. 

Laborde, the confidential servant of the king, 
expressed a desire to discover the prisoner’s real 
name and rank. The reply of Louis was: “I 
pity him, but his detention injures no one but 
himself, and bas prevented greater misfortunes. 
You cannot know him.” 

Louis himself had attained his majority before 
the secret was made known to him, and it stands 
out a dark blot upon his character, that he did 
not restore the wretched man to freedom. Like 
Maturin’s maniac, kneeling to her daughter on 
the cold flagstones in Dublin, he might have 
exclaimed—“ Have ye no touch of nature in ye ?” 

Even at the last, that impenetrable mask was 
still closed over the face, which if shown, might 
have raised such a tempest in France, as would 
have caused a revolution more terrific than could 
be imagined among people even less impulsive 
than the French. 

At ten o’clock, in the evening of November 
18, 1703, the angel “ who unlocks death’s flower- 
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wreathed gate,” unbarred the prison walls for the 
noble captive. God be thanked that neither 
“ powers nor principalities ” can bind the spirit ! 
He died as he had lived—calm, quiet, uncom- 
plaining—perhaps scorning to utter a word that 
would denote pain or suffering—perhaps. joyful 
that the hour of deliverance was near. 

With the jealous watchfalness which had 
guarded his life, his room was searched after his 
death for some trace which he might have left, 
leading to the secret, borne by him so long and 
so patiently. The walls of his room were rubbed 
and whitewashed to hide a chance pencil mark, 
and every article burned which had been used in 
his service. Even the tiles of the flooring were 
removed, lest a letter might have been placed 
beneath. Some light was supposed to have been 
thrown on the mystery, when at the destruction 
of the Bastile, July, 1789, a card was found, on 
which was written the number 64,389,000, an un- 
intelligible cypher, and the following note— 

“ Fouquet arriving from the isle of Marguerite 
with an iron mask——” Afterwards *.... *.... 
*...., and below “ Kersadwin.”* 

Fougquet, was superintendent of finance, and 
was condemned * perpetual imprisonment by 
Louis XIV. in Whether the note is in- 
tended to show that Fouquet and the man with 
the Iron Mask are identical, or only that they 
were brought from the isle of Saint Marguerite 
together, has been a disputed point. There can 
be scarcely a question that the latter is the true 
statement, and that there is nothing else intended 
by the writer of the note. ; 

On the twentieth day of November, 1703, the 
remains of the mysterious prisoner were com- 
mitted to the earth in the cemetery of the church 
of St. Paul, by the name of Marthioli. His age 
was stated in the record of his decease, as five 
years younger than Louis—doubtless an inten- 
tional mis-statement. 


* Leisure Hours of a French Patriot. 


THE LESSON OF TRAVEL, 


Toleration is the great lesson of travel. As, 
in a small way, @ man may mortify spiri 

ride, by strolling on Sunday in a western cit, 
rom church to church, each of which is regard 
by its sect as the true straight gate, so in a large 
way, is he benefited by wintering in Rome and 
then shipping at Naples for the east. For thus 
he learns the truth, emphasized with all magnifi- 
cence, that neither upon this mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, is the gs Ry of worship. In 
Rome, you have seen pomp of the world’s 
metropolis surrounding the Pope. In Damascus, 
the meanest beggar in the bazaar would spit upon 
the Pope with loathing.—Eastern Travels. 
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THE CABIN BOY’S FATE. 


BY LIZZIE MORSE. 


Up and away! O, let us be roaming [ivg, 
Where the swift-footed stream o'er the gray rock is foam- 
Fiecking with gold where the spnbeams lay; 
Up on the knolls the yellow flowers are blowing, 
And the emerald grass in green tufts a-growing 
O’er the hills where the lambs are at play. 


The gentle south’s all day a-breathing, 
And the smell is sweet of trees a-wreathing 
With velvet leaves their limbs ; 
In the hedge the hawthorn flowers are waking, 
And songs of the birds through its trees are breaking 


With wild and thrilling hymns. 


And mark where the grass is tall and green, 
Ilow the strawberry blows, like snow, are seen 
Peeping out with starry eyes; 
The young grain waves its silken hair 
With sleepy songs on the hillside fair— 
A shadow swift o'er the valley flies. 


The silvery tinkling bells you'll hear, 

From pastures borne to the drowsy ear, 
And murmuring hum of the bee; 

The butterflies wake with the golden hours, 

And are floating about like winged flowers 
Drifting through the azure sea. 


Through the forest aisles you hear the hymns 
Of birds and breezes ‘mong the limbs, 
And smell the swamp flower's breath ; 
A murmuring thrill runs through the pine, 
That too has drunk of the southern wine, 
And joyful woke from its wintry death. 


THE CABIN BOY’S FATE. 


BY JAMES FRANCIS ALCORN. 


_ Bear a hand with that binnacle lamp, you 
confounded whelp!” exclaimed Mr. Evans, 
chief officer of the ship Harkaway, when on the 
eve of being relieved by his subordinate. ‘“‘ Here 
you’ve been for the last half hour a workin’ on 
it, an’ I don’t see as it’s a mite nigher trimmed 
now than then.” 

“T’m sure I’m doing my best, sir,” said a 
bright, intelligent youth, not more than fourteen, 
who was the person addressed, and who held the 
not-very-much-to-be-envied position of cabin 
boy, under the steward above named. 

A few minutes more, and the lamp was relit 
and placed in the binnacle by the interesting 
youth, who then sought the gruff chief mate and 
reported the completion of his task. 

“So ye’ve got through at last, hev ye? I've 
more’n half a mind to make the second mate 
keep ye all next watch, jest to make up for ye’re 


“ And why not, booby ?” 

“ Because I’m so tired, sir; and have so much 
to do to-morrow.” 

“O, yes, some good excuse, I’ll warrant. 
Well, you must be more spry about the things 
you undertake.” 

“Talways do my best to please you, sir; 
but—” And the youth stopped short and burst 
into tears. 

“But what? Come, stop bohooing and out 
with it.” 

“ You are always angry, whatever I do.” 

“ And you don’t know the reason, eh ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, ’tis because you never do anything as 
well, or as quickly as you might. Now be off 
with you; I can’t have you whining and bellow- 
ing round here.” 

Thus urged, the poor boy turned, crouching 
away, and creeping back to his damp berth in the 
steward’s state-room, was saluted by the latter 
with a volley of curses, not loud, but deep, as 
being the cause of depriving him of his rest. 

“TI could not help it, sir; indeed I could not !” 
sobbed the weeping boy. 

“None o’ your confounded lies to me, you 
lubber. D’ye think I don’t know nothing? You 
didn’t trim that lamp, yesterday, an’ you know 
it. And now, cuss yer picter! I must be roused 
out by that old hoss of a mate, a trying to wake 
you. Mark my words, you’ve got to find some 
other place to hang your hammock after this 
night; I’m blowed if I’m going to be roused out 
for nothing every night.” 

“T trimmed the lamp, yesterday—indeed I 
did, Mr. Beals—and it wouldn’t gone out to- 
night, if Mr. Evans had let it alone.” 

“ Pshaw, boy ! what did he do with it ?” 

‘“Harry Smith’s at the wheel, an’ he told me 
the mate took the lamp out the binnawle to light 
his cigar, and ’at the wind blew it out.” 

“ Fudge! a likely story. Now I know bet- 
ter’n that; Mr. Evans is too good a sailor, an’ 
knows too much to do such a trick as that. But 
turn in, turn in; I want to get asleep afore one 
bell.” And as the meek subject of his displeas- 
ure obeyed him, he turned over in his berth and 
was fast asleep, long ere the former could still 
his throbbing heart, or choke down the anguish 
which found vent in deep sobbing. 

Poor boy, how hard was his present lot,contrast- 
ed with that enjoyed during the greater portion 
of his existence, while the painful consciousness 
that the present was of his own choosing, and in 
opposition to the wishes of kind friends, but 
added to his mental torture. An orphan, he 
had no father’s or mother’s voice to guide him, 
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and fortune seemed to have cast him forth to 
struggle alone. His utter ignorance of ocean 
life oft proved the means of subjecting him to 
the displeasure of his superiors, who seldom 
hesitated to chastise him severely, thereby cramp- 
ing-his energy, smothering his ambition, and 
breaking down his natural independence ; those 
very elements of mental organization so essential 
to his success. 

The scene in which he is introduced to our 
readers is a fair illustration of his lot, rendered 
so bitter by the joint chastisement, reproaches, 
threats and accusations, which were showered 
upon him on all sides, none manifesting for him 
the least degree of sympathy, or the slightest 
shade of pity. Yet I have no desire to convey, 
by this assertion, the idea that all that ship’s 
company were demons of cruelty. Far from it! 
It numbered as many humane men, perhaps, as 
any other crew afloat; men who, had they been 
placed on land, and surrounded by different as- 
sociations; would doubtless have proved exem- 
plary for their kindness towards their fellow- 
creatures, and as defenders of the weak and the 
oppressed. But in their present position, and 
surrounded by existing associations, it required 
some unusual manifestation of flagrant cruelty. 
to arouse the dormant sympathies of their 
nature, or awaken their slumbering pity. Nay, 
in many instances, they even added their chid- 
ings to those of the most austere of his superiors, 
and accusing him of stupidity, inadvertently 
aided in crushing him. 

Could they have placed themselves in his po- 


sition for a brief period, how readily would they 
have afforded him the sympathy he so much 
needed, and by its cheering influence enabled 
him to battle successfully with the difficulty which 
environed him. But no such fortune was in 
store for him. He must toil on, unloved and 
unpitied, with no hope to cheer him during the 


dreary period which must elapse ere his foot again 
pressed the soil of his native land, and he was 
released from thraldom. 

“ Steward !” exclaimed Captain Hardy, one 
morning, a few days after the scene described in 
the commencement of our sketch. 

“Did you call me, sir?’ demanded that 
worthy, ente: ing the cabin from the pantry. 
_ “Yes. I wish to know if you found anything 
on the transom, yesterday ?” , 

“ Anything on the transom, sir?” responded 
the steward, confusedly. 

“Yes. Did you observe nothing on the tran- 
som, yesterday ?”” 

“No—no, sir—that is, nothing but the books, 
and things usually there.” 
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. “ Are you sure?” 

“Yes sir.” And the speaker turned red 
and white alternately, betraying an unusual de- 
gree of confusion. 

“Who dusted the transom yesterday?” de- 


manded his interrogator, somewhat sternly, 
regarding him with evident suspicion. 

“ Willard, sir, he always does.” 

“ Ah, true; I remember, now, I was present a 
portion of the time he was so engaged.” 

“ Why, sir; is anything missing ?” 

“ Yes, indeed—a case of rings of great value, 
which I placed on the transom yesterday forenoon, 
when called on deck in a hurry,and which I forgot 
altogether until I discovered its absence from the 
usual place of deposit, when I recollected sub- 
jecting it to inspection yesterday, and also leav- 
ing it exposed on the transom.” 

“ Strange! what could become of it?” 

“Not at all; it never moved of its own ac- 
cord. Send that boy here.” 

The steward departed for this purpose, and in 
a few moments the cabin boy entered the cabin 
and confronted the captain, who demanded, 
sternly : 

“ You dusted that transom yesterday ?” 

“ Yes—yes, sir,” faltered the bey, cowering 
beneath the severe regards of his questioner. 

“ Well, where’s the small casket, or box, which 
stood just here at the time you commenced ?” 
resumed Captain Hardy, indicating with his 
finger a spot just beneath the mirror which 
graced the ship’s sternpost. 

“T—I don’t know, si. ; I didn’t see no box,” 
replied the boy, hesitatingly. 

“You didn’t see no box? Come, come, that 
wont do. You must not prevaricate with me; 
I wont stand it. Tell me where that box is.” 

“I don’t know, sir; indeed I don’t. I did 
not see it.” And the boy cowered almost to the 
deck, white with fear, as the angry man advanced 
menacingly towards him. 

“ Liar!” he ejaculated, halting within a few 
paces of the trembling youth. “Do you dare 
assert a falsehood? You must have seen it; 
you are the only person who could have seen it, 
except myself. Confess you stole it, and I’ll let 
you off easily ; but if you persist in this false- 
hood, I’ll flog the flesh off your bones!” 

“ Stole it!” exclaimed the terrified child. “O, 
no, I never stole anything in all my life. Indeed, 
I did not!” he continued, dropping on his knees 
at the captain’s feet, and giving free vent to his 
tears. 

“Up, up, I say, you grovelling worm, if you 
would not have me crush you!” shouted the en- 
raged captain, who deemed he saw in the result 
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of the child’s terror unmistakable evidence of 
his guilt ; while the poor little fellow, in obedi- 
ence to his command, regained an upright pos- 
ture, trembling in every limb, when the captain 
resumed. ‘“ What do you mean by persisting in 
this falsehood? Do you think you can escape 
with your ill-gotten gain ¢” 

“Pethaps you had better have his berth and 
chest searched at once, Captain Hardy,” sug- 
gested the steward, who entered just then, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Evans. 

“Yes, yes, search everything belonging to 
him, steward, and you, Mr. Evans, go with him 
as a witness.” 

“O, now you will believe me !” exclaimed the 
boy, amid his tears. ‘Now you will know I’m 
innocent !” 

“Guilty, I am afraid,” rejoined the captain, 
regarding him half angrily, half grieved. The 
expression of the lad’s countenance indicated 
conscious innocence at the moment; but his de- 
meanor at first had been as clearly indicative of 
guilt, and being deemed sufficient evidence 
thereof, by the former was still considered as 
such in the absence of more convincing evidence 
to the contrary. 

The mate and steward were not long absent, 
ere they returned, bringing with them, as evi- 
dence of the boy’s guilt, the missing casket with 
about half its original contents, which Mr. Evans 
affirmed he found concealed beneath the mattress 
of the bunk occupied by Willard. This was 
received as conclusive evidence of the youth’s 
guilt, by his commander, who would not permit 
him a word in self-defence, but inflicted upon 
him then and there summary chastisement, as a 
reward for the apparent falsehood he had uttered, 
at the same time declaring his intention of hand- 
ing him over to the civil authorities, as soon as 
the ship reached a home port. 

The punishment inflicted upon the youth was 
80 severe as to incapacitate him for further dis- 
charge of his duties for the present; but he was 
denied the privilege ot rest, being obliged to con- 
tinue the discharge of them at the peril of his 
life. This he did without a murmur, while his 
dim eye brightened and his cheeks glowed at 
times with a supernatural lustre ; such as never 
glowed there before, and was but the herald of 
that disease which had marked him for its prey, 
and had already fastened upon his vitals. 

The late discovery of his seeming guilt ren- 
dered his position still more unenviable, while as 
a natural result thereof, he was banished to the 
forecastle, and from thence by the men, being at 
length compelled to take refuge in the long boat, 
where he was exposed to the fury of the elements 


to such a degree as to hasten the advance of his 
disease. He was no longer permitted to do 
duty in the cabin, but compelled to stand a regu- 
lar watch at night, doing duty as look-out, even 
though kept on deck, day after day from early 
dawn till dark, as a punishment for some real or 
fancied neglect of duty, or inability to perform 
tasks in reality beyond his strength. 

Such treatment was more than he could en- 
dure, and as a natural result, his constitution 
gave way before it, and he was stretched, moan- 
ing in pain, upon his rough pallet, in the un- 
sheltered long boat, ere they reached their des- 
tined port. Moved by pity for him at last, the 
carpenter, hitherto apparently oblivious of his 
existence, removed him to his own room, and 
ministered to his wants, if not tenderly, at least 
humanely, and by so doing, recalled his fleeting 
spirit, and prolonged his life. 

During this attack of illness he was permitted 
to rest in peace, and this rest, combined with the 
genial air of Batavia, restored in a great meas- 
ure his health, but failed to raise his drooping 
spirits. Nothing seemed to affect them now; 
not even the visible distrust with which he was 
regarded by all. 

The ship was homeward bound, and he was 
again on duty ; as usual performing double tasks, 
and faring the worst of all the crew, having 
failed to gain one friend among the crew save 
the carpenter, and his friendship was rather the 
offspring of pity than love, and therefore, not 
very deep or permanent. Still he was the only 
one of all that crew who recognized his claims 
upon humanity, and therefore the only one in 
whom the little outcast reposed any confidence. 
Into his reluctant ear he poured the brief detail 
of his former life and longings, hopes and aspi- 
rations, sorrows, struggles, wrongs, and despair, 
and ended by vehemently asserting his entire 
innocence of the crime charged against him. 

The carpenter paid but little attention to his 
asseverations of innocence at the time; but re- 
Ferting to the affair sometime after, subjected the 
boy to a severe cross-examination, which resulted 
in the full establishment of his innocence in the 
mind of the former; which fact, when coupled 
with some points in his previous history, so 
moved his auditor that he espoused his cause, 
declaring his faith in his honesty, and his deter- 
mination to befriend him henceforth. 

But the friendship of the carpenter, instead of 
proving beneficial to the boy, had quite a reverse 
effect; causing captain and mates to regard him 
with augmented aversion, and treat him with 
increasing severity, deeming his newly-acquired 
friend an unquestionable proof of his duplicity, 
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and if possible, confirming their opinion of his 
guilt. Under their renewed harshness he declined 
quickly, until it became evident to his new-found 
friend, that he could not long survive, when he 
essayed the task of procuring his exemption 
from duty, stating his fears for his life. 

“Let him die, then,” exclaimed the exasper- 
ated captain, on whose private purse the loss 
sustained had made a serious inroad. “Let the 
confounded thief die ; ’twill save his country ex- 
pense, and cheat the hangman of at least one 
fee.” 

“But Iam certain of that boy’s innocence, 
Captain Hardy,” returned the carpenter. 

“ That boy’s fol-de-rol! Carpenter, I wish you 
to examine the head of the fore-topmast forth- 
with, and report it# condition to me.” And the 
incensed captain tnrned abruptly away, resolved 
to hear no more in his victim’s behalf. 

A week later, the emaciated youth encountered 
his gaze for a few moments, while employed in 
polishing the brass work inlaid in the main cap- 
stan head, as he passed from the cabin to the 
quarter deck, when he was joined by Mr. _— 
to whom he said : 

Ts that boy really ill?” 

“No, sir; at least I guess he only shams sick. 
He don’t complain of being so, however.” 

“Willard! Willard! Come, my poor boy, 
eight bells has struck and the wheel been relieved 
some time. I’m afeared Mr. Evans’ll be after 
you if you don’t turn out, and show yourself on 
deck,” said the carpenter, as turning over in his 
berth, and leaning half over its edge, he laid his 
hand gently on the shoulder of the youth—who 
occupied the lower berth—soon after the morn- 
ing watch was called, on the morning succeeding 
the conversation just recorded. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the boy, so feebly that 
the carpenter started, and striking a light with a 
lucifer, lit the lamp ; while the boy continued, “I 
heard the watch called,. and tried to turn out; 
but ’twant no use, I couldn’t,do it.” 

“ Ah, so soon!” muttered the carpenter; de- 
manding after a momentary pause, “ Have you 
slept any since you turned in ?” 

“No, sir; I have been in such pain that I 
could not sleep ” 

“ Where is the pain ?” 

“In my breast and leftside. O—I can—O— 
I can hardly breathe sometimes.” 

“ Ah, I see how it is. Lie still, be quiet as 
possible, and do not attempt to speak.” 

“Ha! aint you out yet, you young sojer ?” de- 
manded Mr. Evans, entering the carpenter’s 
room abruptly, and advancing to the sick boy’s 
berth. 
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“Hush! Softly,Mr. Evans! I'll answer for 
him, if you please.” 

“ Answer for yourself, meddler! And just 
recollect those persons are most esteemed who 
pay most attention to their own a 4 

“Doubtless, sir, and as I havea decided 
aversion to all unnecessary noise and disturbance 
in this room, at present, I must beg you to oe 
in a lower key.” , 

“Indeed, old blunderhead! Come, you tube 
ber, out o’ this, I say!” continued the mate, 
tearing the blanket from the form of the sick 
youth, and reaching his right hand and arm to- 
wards him, evidently intending to drag him out 
by force; when the carpenter laid a restraining 
hand on his arm, saying : 

“No, sir; you can’t drag that boy out of his 
berth in this room—so long as he is in his pres- 
ent condition—if you are mate?” 

“T can’t, hey?” demanded the mate, strug- 
gling violently, but in vain. 

“No, you can’t! Neither shall you bluster 
here, as you chouse! I wish you to understand 
that here, in this little seven-by nine place, I 
command, and deeming you to be an intruder, 
have half a mind to kick you out.” 

“ Mutineer.” 

“ Ay, mutineer, if you will! I like the term; 
it graces well the lips of a tyrannical coward like 
thyself. That poor boy! l.ookat him! had he 
strength to obey the summons of the bell, 
he would have saved you the journey here; but 
I’m afeared he has stood his last watch, and if 
so, who think you is accountable for his death ? 
O, no ye don’t! This is my room, recollect, not 
the main deck ; here, I disown your authority, as 
I defy your power!” 

“Look here, carpenter, if you don’t rue this, 
for the rest of this voyage, then my name aint 
Sam Evans.” And shaking his clenched fist in 
impotent rage, at his antagonist, he retreated, 
leaving the latter to allay the apprehension of his 
protege, in which task he had not succeeded when 
the captain entered, followed by his two subor- 
dinates, the former exclaiming : 

“ How’s this, carpenter? Mr. Evans charges 
you with violent resistance of his authority.” 

“ Of his inhuman cruelty, sir!’ Why, Captain 
Hardy, had you been in my place, you too, would 
have resisted. He made use of language to me, 
in this room, which I deemed an insult, and as 
such resented. And he attempted to remove 
from that berth by brute force, a dying boy. I 
prevented him, and will to the utmost of my 
power, all who may make a like attempt. Cap- 
tain Hardy, you are haman—you have a heart 
—will you permit your officers to pursue even to 
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the grave, with their brutal cruelty, a homeless, 
friendless orphan, whatever may be his crime ?” 

“Carpenter, my officers execute my orders in 
spite of all opposition, and woe to him who 
raises his to resist! Mr. Evans, put that 
man in 

“rons, Captain Hardy?” 

“ Yes, irons, carpenter! O, you need not look 
a threat, much: less speak it; I will take the 
responsibility.” 

“To which you are welcome, sir,” said the 
carpenter, presenting his wrists to receive the 
steel ruffles which the mate was engaged in un- 
locking ; adding, ‘‘ Let me warn you, Captain 
Hardy, to be very careful how you proceed with 
regard to that boy. *Twere much better to re- 
move him to the cabin, and afford him such 
care as his case demands—” 

“O, yes, I'll remove him, cuss him !” hissed 
the captain, bursting with rage, and grasping 
the terror-stricken youth by the shirt collar, he 
hauled or dragged him violently from the berth, 
exclaiming, “‘ Come out, you wolf’s whelp! You 
confounded storm breeder, you thought to create 
a mutiny in your favor, did ye? Come, stand 
on your feet, cuss you! I'll stand no more o’ 
your nonsense !”” he continued, as the boy made 
a feeble and vain effort to stand alone and reel- 
ing backward, sunk faint and half senseless on 
the carpenter’s chest. 

“Would you murder him, Captain Hardy?” 
demanded the carpenter, thrusting the mate 
aside, and interposing his person between the 
tyrant and his victim, while with outstretched 
arm he barred the former’s advance. 

“I shall be tempted to murder you, mutineer ! 
Beware, I say, if you value your life—beware |” 
he hissed in tones of anger. 

A violent fit of coughing now attracted the 
attention of all to the boy, whose frame was con- 
vulsed, and features dreadfully contorted, with 
the effort to raise the impediment to his respira- 
tion. At length it came! and his friend dropped 
kneeling by his side, uttering a cry of deep com- 
miseration, while Captain Hardy and his mates 
fell back aghast, as they witnessed the torrent of 
blood which burst from his mouth, and quickly 
drenched his person. The two latter quickly 
sought the main deck, leaving their superior a 
horror-stricken and spell-bound witness of the 
scene; while the carpenter supported the dying 
boy on his manly bosom, and engaged in a vain 
effort to stay the effusion of blood. He might 
as easily have stemmed the falls of Niagara; the 
ensanguined stream still flowed on, and in a few 
brief minutes Willard Marvin had ceased to 
breathe. 
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“ Dead ”’ ejaculated Captain Hardy, horrified, 
when convinced that all was over. 

“ Ay, inhuman monster! Thanks to you, he 
has kept his last watch; but I hope to be pres- 
ent when you and the inhuman instruments of 
your cruelty are arraigned at the bar of your 
country, and held to answer for the murder !” 


“Murder! Beware, carpenter; you are in 
my power, and shall answer to the charge of 
mutiny, ere I have done with you! For the 
present I leave you free ; but beware!” So say- 
ing, Captain Hardy retired, leaving the carpen- 
ter to dispose of the remains of his victim as he 
chose for the present. But he went not alone; 
henceforth an accusing angel was ever at his 
elbow, breathing in his ear the appalling term— 
murderer. 

On the evening of that day, as the sun was 
about disappearing beneath the western horizon, 
the ship’s main-yards were hove aback, and the 
body of the boy, shrouded in cotton duck, and 
heavily loaded with ballast, was brought to the 
gangway, where Captain Hardy explained to the 
crew the cause of his death, giving such color to 
the explanation as was necessary to shield him- 
self and officers from blame, and causing a 
minute of the same to be entered in the logbook, 
to which he obtained the names of several of the 
crew as witnesses. This being done, the body 
was arranged for burial, and the burial service 
commenced, at the proper portion of which the 
body descended with a splash, and the ocean 
closed over the remains of the murdered cabin 
boy. 

Does the reader ask, were ever his murderers 
brought to justice? No. But his only friend in 
that vessel paid the penalty of his friendship by 
serving the State seven years in Charlestown 
prison, to which he was sentenced on a charge 
of mutiny, sworn to by both mates and the 
steward, while the counter charge of murder 
against them, in connection with the captain, was 
quashed by the evidence of those men whose 
names were appended to the captain’s explana- 
tion of the boy’s death. 

Not long ago, a dying man confessed to the 
theft for which that boy was punished, and which 
led to his subsequent death; explaining the 
measures adopted to free himself from, and 
fasten suspicion on another. And on that con- 
fession, joined to a knowledge of the leading 
incidents in the victim’s previous career, is the 
foregoing narrative founded. 


Stealing never makes a man rich, alms never 
make a man poor, and prayer never hinders a 
man’s business. 
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THE STORY OF A MAGDALEN. 


A PICTURE. 


BY WILLIE BE. PABOR. 


The sweet face of a little chiid, 
Madonna-like, because so mild, 
80 saintlike and so undefiled. 


Within her tiny little hands 
She holds confined in loving bands 
A little bird from other lands. 


But never more that bird shall sing, 


And never prune its yellow wing, 
Or hurtle in its little swing. 


She knows the little bird is dead; 
No more by her may it be fed, 
Or in her bosom shield its head. 


And as she lifts her meek brown eyes 
Towards the blue unclouded skies, 
What sweet thought on her heart doth rise? 


Perchance she wonders (she has heard 
Of such things by some chance-spoken word), 
If heaven has room for her dear bird. 


Surely there must be greener bowers, 
And sunnier skies and balmier hours 
Somewhere above this world of ours. 


And unto her it seems no wrong 

To think her bird joins in the song 
They sing in yonder ransomed throng. 
This is the picture; and my eyes 
Rest on it with a pleased surprise ; 
For in it many « lesson lies. 


STORY OF A MAGDALEN. 
TOLD BY HERSELF. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 

“0, rou little beauty !” 

Such was the oft-repeated exclamation that 
fell upon my ear when I was a child. 

“Give me a kiss, you handsome creature! 
What a perfect little foot! What a fairy little 
hand !” 

My fond mother! I remember how her face 
lighted up, at these injudicious expressions of 
admiration, and how I, babe as I was, begun to 
expect flattery and pull my curls, when visitors 
came, that they might speak of their gloss and 
luxuriance. Nothing displeased my mother 
more than a soil gpon one of my delicate frocks. 
I early began . petty tricks of vanity, and 
strove to profit by my fond mother’s teachings. 
My little heart swelled even at the glance of ad- 
miration from the passing stranger, and.I prized 
above all earthly things a dress of bright blue, 
in which I had once been said to look like a little 
angel. [ placed a high estimate, also, upon my 
white tucked frocks, and practised my prettiest 


smiles to puton with them. All this while my 
years still told less than five. Nothing grieved 
my mother more than an injury done my dresses 
—she took so much time to make and embroider 
them! My parents were not rich. My father 
was a schoolmaster who had married one of his 
pupils, a very lovely, but not an intellectual girl. 
I was their only child, and truly did they wor- 
ship me. I believe in after years, when it was 
seen how incongruous were their tastes, I was 
their bond of union. I loved them dearly, but I 
loved myself better; they taught me to. When 
I saw how all their calculations, savings, toil of 
one kind or another, struggles, ete., were directed 
with a view to my pleasure, my benefit, my in- 
terest, I began to consider myself of much 
importance. 

The remark, “she will make many a man’s 
heart ache,” had been uttered so often in my 
hearing, that I think I could not have been much 
over five, when I began to ponder upon its mean- 
ing, and at ten I was a practical flirt among the 
boys where I went to school. Many a fight was 
entered into on my account, and I gloried in it. 
Every year, they told me I grew more lovely. 
My hair was of a beautiful auburn that some- 
times sparkled like gold, sometimes seemed dark 
as the wing of the raven. My eyes must have 
been a luminous gray that appeared to take all 
tints, so that for a long time some of my inti- 
mate friends declared them black. 

I speak of myself as I was; for I am altered 
now, God be thanked—yes, even for the personal 
transformation I have undergone. But I will 
not anticipate. In my fifteenth year, I began 
to have acknowledged suitors—some passionate, 
some capricious, some wise, old and sagacious, 
some wild, rakish, gay and rich. My head was 
turned with the number of my admirers. I did 
not relish school, for I was all the time thinking 
of conquests. My father was disappointed at 
my slow progress, and as his pride was touched, 
he aided me with his experience in a way that 
took from my own imdependence and taught 
me the lesson of deceit. He did not mean todo 
harm, poor man! but he was thoughtless and 
fond—as how many too indulgent parents are to- 
day! I found that by a little coaxing, the diffi- 
cult sum would find its way on my slate, or by 
some secret sign, the right word would be indi- 
cated at the right time. And so, alas! I grew 
indifferent to study. 

Among my most cherished friends, were three 
of the worst girls in the towa. I did not know 
how thoroughly wicked they were; for persons. 
of impulsive temperament, and strong imitative 
faculties, are slow to perceive the evil lurking 
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under a specious manner, the poison that breaks 
out so rarely, that it excites but a momentary 
repulsion, yet leaves a secret and indelible mark. 
They were, in the strongest sense of the words, 
plotters and intriguers against virtue. Often, 
after I have been thought safe in my chamber, 
asleep, have I been present in some wild revel 
with these girls and their admirers; and as I 
always made a sensation, and received my fill of 
attentions and flattery, I soon became intoxicated 
with these stolen pleasures, and would peril even 
my peace of mind to enjoy them. 

I knew I was truly loved by many. One 
young man, in particular, a graduate of Harvard 
University, talented, handsome and good—too 
good for me—did almost win his way to my 
heart. Indeed, I am sure I loved him in a way 
that would soon have developed itself in a 
strong passionate sentiment, that neither poverty 
nor ridicule could have dampened. But I was 
jeered about him, called “Mrs. Parson,” pic- 
tured in a country parsonage, in calico gowns, or 
feeding hungry beggars with a soup-spoon, till 
he began to seem quite ridiculous to me; and 
after I had given him much hope, and lured him 
into a declaration, I flippantly rejected him, and 
laughed at the agony his face expressed. He 
had a brain fever in consequence, and came very 
near dying; but, thank God, he lived to fulfil a 
high and holy mission, and lives yet, blessed 
with more devoted love than I could have given 
him. 

My father wished me to marry a merchant 
who was extremely wealthy. He was tolerably 
good looking, spent freely, and lived dashingly, 
had a great income, and was ready to dress me 
in gold, if I required it. This suited me. To 
be sure, I did not love him; but I liked him 
well enough to live with him, I thought, and 
promised to become his wife. What lavish 
presents he gave me! There was no end to the 
splendid jewelry, the flashing silks, costly laces, 
fine embroidery. My popr weak mother was all 
joy, and never seemed to adore me so much as 
then. Every word I said was wise or witty. I 
was more beautiful than ever. She made me 
put on my diamonds as often as she could, then 
kissed my hand and called me a queen. 

“ Not even Cleopatra could have looked more 


lovely than you, my Maggie !” she would fondly 


say. I of course believed it. 

At last, the wedding. night drew near. In one 
week I should be a bride—the rich, elegant and 
beautiful Mrs. Perry. My heart throbbed with 
anticipation of the year of my triumph just 
ahead. My three girl-friends appeared to rejoice 
with me. One of them was called Mary Con- 
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olly. She was a tall, dashing brunette, and as 
I now know, utterly devoid of principle. She 
came to me just three days before my marriage 
was to take place. Her first exclamation was: 

“O, Maggie! you know that splendid fellow, 
Lieutenant Moody, whose picture I shew you 
last week? Well, he is to be at the assembly 
to-night. Do go just this once, and wear your 
diamonds! nobody will tell. The circle is pri- 
vate, you know, and its members pledged to 
secrecy. I do so want you tosee him. He says 
he has heard great reports of your beauty, and 
believes your charms are very much exagger- 
ated. Do—do go, and convince him how mis-. 
taken he is !” ' 

“ But of what use will it be? You know I 
am very soon to be married, and I am sure if 
Perry became aware that I had ever been to 
such places, he would be repelled from me; for 
he has very strict notions of female delicacy— 
and you know there are both dishonorable men 
and women there.” 

“O, pshaw! I know there are some people 
there, who are not quite as fastidious and prudish 
as you have suddenly become; but I want to see 
you in your splendid dress just once. I know 
you will go; it will bé the last time. You can 
plead an engagement of some kind with a 
friend; your mother never questions you, and 
you can easily keep your old merchant away. 
Pshaw! before I’d be tied to his whims! It will 
be soon enough, after you are married. There! 
don’t say anything—either yes or no! I will be 
round in a carriage at halt-past eight, up the 
alley. You will be sure to be there, I am cer- 
tain. Good morning—it will be the last time, 
you know!” And her dashing face disappeared 
from my view. 

I thought it over, and—concluded to go. I 
would let Lieutenant Moody see whether I was 
as handsome as report said, and he should eat 
his own words. It would indeed be the last 
time, for henceforth I should be under the eyes 
of my husband, and have, of course, no chance 
to deceive him as I so frequently had my 
parents. Besides, I wished to see if Lieutenant 
Moody was such a paragon as he had been rep- 
resented, and I grew feverish with anticipation. 
I put my lover off, easily — ; I complained 
of indisposition—and intimated a wish to be left 
alone, to my parents. They would as soon have 
intruded upon the privacy of Queen Victoria, as 
upon mine when I expressed a wish otherwise. 

I attired myself in a dazzling robe, and wore 
a full set of diamonds. I know I looked sur- 
passingly beautiful, for my mirror told me so 
without flattery. I was ready at the appointed 
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time, and from a back entrance took thy way to 
the carriage which was in waiting for me. 

Many people know nothing of these peculiar 
assemblies, only that they do or may exist. The 
members are pledged to secrecy; and a man 
may see the wife of his own brother there, in 
company with some depraved celebrity, and yet 
have no power to make it manifest. Ihave seen 
a father meet his daughter; and, though both 
were filled with shame, neither acknowledged the 
relationship. Open immoralities are not prac- 
tised at these assemblies, but they are the step- 
ping-stones to crime, disease, and every evil that 
undermines virtue. 

Behold me, then, standing under the blaze of 
a hundred jets of flame, the centre of admira- 
tion unblushingly received. Ah, that fatal 
night! that awful night! How little I knew 
over what an abyss I stood! My blood runs 
cold at the thought of what ensued. Lieutenant 
Moody was there. Without exception, he was 
the finest model of manly beauty I had ever 
seen. He seemed captivated at first sight with 
my appearance—enslaved. O, that such work- 
manship of the Great Creator should hold so 
much depravity! “Corrupt! corrupt!” should 
be written on the brows of such men. We had 
wine ; I believe mine was drugged, for after I 
had taken the first glass, I had such emotions as 
I cannot describe. I seemed placed upon the 
top of some pinnacle, with the world at my feet, 
worshipping ; and beside me stood Lieutenant 
Moody, whom I passionately loved. 

Yes, that night I sold myself. I forgot mother 
and father, the honorable man who was to wed 
me—forgot God, and even self, and consented 
to fly from that infamous house and become the 
wife of that bad man. For days, I did not come 
out of that delirium. I knew we were travelling 
—whirling through air, as it seemed. I received 
every kind attention from the man beside me, 
and felt like a slave willingly sold into bondage. 
Whatever he suggested, was readily acceded to ; 
I deferred to him like an unreasoning child, 
feeling interest in nothing else beside in the wide 
world. It was a kind of fascination which I 
pray God few may experience, and for which I 
paid—O, how dearly ! 

Grailually I appeared to myself to awaken out 


of adream—to emerge from the powerful spell * 


which had been put upon me. I began to see 

people and scénes as they were. I began to real- 

ize, what I thought was the truth, that I was 
married to an adventurer—that I was a wife— 

that I had deserted my home; and there loomed 

up beside me the shadow of some great evil. 
As the days and weeks sped, I saw the hollow 


heart and false character of the man who had 
ruined me, and I began to experience a kind of 
despair that had nearly resulted in madness. 
The newspapers had been kept out of my way, 
purposely ; but one day I found one in my hus- 
band’s coat, much worn and creased where it 
had been long folded. Opening it, with trem- 
bling hands, I was horrified in discovering a 
long description of myself, as missing from my 
home. It was headed “Mysterious Disappear- 
ance ;” and, among other things, said that my 
mother was nearly crazed, and my father not 
expected to live, in consequence of his distress 
and anxiety terminated in a brain fever. 
O, what feelings did this perusal give me. I felt 
like a blood-stained murderer, condemned. I 
fell upon my knees before Lieutenant Moody, 
and besought him to let me go home to my 
mother. His reply was like a thunderbolt: : 

“Go as quickly as you like; you are free. I 

have no claims upon you.” 
. For a moment, I stood 

“No claims upon me?” I cried. “No claims 
upon me ?—~and I your wife, your wedded wife ?” 

He laughed—O, that fiendish laugh! It 
through and through the chambers of my soul. 
I caught him, as he attempted to pass me, and 
holding him with almost a death grasp, I asked 
him, in pity’s name, what he meant—whether he 
loved me? 

“T like you tolerably,” he said, coolly; “ but 
I like some others better.” 

“ And I—your wife ?” 

‘Not a bit of it,” was his reply. 

Was not this cruel? Was not this bitter, deep. 
deception, most cruel? I fell fainting at his- 
feet. When I awoke, I was in a strange room,. 
and by my side sat a pale woman. I looked ab 
her eagerly, inquiringly. 

“ Your brother went away some days ago,’’ 
she said, softly. “ Business of life and death 
was the cause of his abrupt departure. He 
seemed very sorry, but left money with me; and 
said you would know where to go if yow recoy- 
ered before he returned.” 

Base as I knew him to be, I thanked him 
my heart for sparing me. =) 

“He did feel dreadfully,” resumed the old 
lady, pityingly. ‘ How much you look alike!” 

I had but strength to ask—“how came I 
here ?”” 
“ He brought you in a carriage, dear ;. said 
you were taken ill at the hotel, but hearing that 
I was a nurse, and fearing you would not get the 
right kind of attention, he brought you here.” 

I was three weeks convalescing, and even 
then I looked like a spectre. I felt hopeless, 
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homeless, heart-broken. I hardly know how 


that time passed, but I do know that I took what 
little gold I could collect, my jewels, that he had 
spared, and seated myself in the cars to go to 
the city of New York. My mind was in a whirl, 
but one thing was settled—nobody should know 
me. I chose another name, stifled all thoughts 
of home and my parents, tried to care nothing 
whether they lived or died, and began to plan 
for the future. I had no trade—what should 
Ido? Chance must decide. 

"We had not gone far, before a man, gentle- 
manly and well-dressed, took the opposite seat 
tomine. Alter a while, he spoke; and I, en- 
deavoring to quell the hatred that sprang 
instinctively in my heart against all of his sex, 
answered. Before we had arrived in the city, he 
divined that I was in trouble, and some way, I 
don’t know why, I told him as much. Another 
wolf in sheep’s clothing! How sympathizing 
he was! How he did profess to pity me, all the 
time planning to my injury! . 

Well—a record of the next thirteen months, I 
leave out of this short history. I don’t think it 
would do any one any good; and I don’t like to 
think of it. It was—O, a most horrible dream! 
And my descent was so rapid, hating and ‘ab- 
horring my life as I did, I did not feel human ; 
T lost all womanly instinct in an incredibly short 


' space of time, and I loathed the whole race as if 


it were one man. 

One night—it was very late—I accosted a 
rapid traveller. He turned quickly, and stopped, 
throwing upon me such a look ! and from sucha 
face! It was as if a gleam of heaven had sud- 
denly flashed on the gloom of hell. I could see 
his features distinctly ; he could not see mine— 
at least very plainly. His voice thrilled me. 

“ My poor girl,” he said, “would to God I 
could save you !” 

That was all—only another pitying glance— 
and he was gone. .O, I knew I should never, 
never forget that face—never! As in one clear 
blaze, the whiteness of purity gleamed for a 
moment before my eyes; and I realized wholly, 
truly, sincerely, the depth and degradation of 
my course. But I saw no help. All night I 
staid out upon the street, knowing that it would 
not do for me to enter the house where I boarded, 
alone. In the morning, I seemed to hear a 
voice. It said to me: “ Go home and kill your- 
self—go home and kill yourself!” 

So being desperate, I did turn my course 
homeward. Home! May you never speak that 
word when it shall be but a mockery—but an 
empty sound! We whio lead such miserable 


lives, always carry or keep poison by us—though 
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‘their great wickedness, dare not use it, unless 


many, through fear of the future, and knowing 


they must die in a more lingering way. 

I found my room stealthily, and taking the 
paper of colorless powder,I sat down by the 
window and looked at it. I reviewed my whole 
life. I glanced forward, also, to the probable 
future. I saw my own funeral—a pine coffin, a 
shallow grave, a rude heap—no mourners! 
Slowly, calmly, I prepared to swallow death, 
when the same voice I had heard before, whis- 

inmyears: - 

“ Go take a farewell look at the- sunshine—at 
familiar scenes! Go contrast again the smiling 
crowd, gaily moving along, with your Wretched- 
ness, and then come back and kill yourself!” 

Very calmly I arose, secreted the poison, and 
gained the street. O, how I did walk that day! 
I looked in every face, in every shop window ; I 
took in the full splendor of the sunshine, and 
breathed the air in large draughts. I did not 
seem to feel in the least hungry—no, not once ; 
I was filled to repletion, and my food was— 
anguish, misery! And amid all, came often 
and again that holy face of the preceding night. 
I longed to see it again. I looked for it; I 
prayed to encounter.it. It was the only coun- 
tenance that had not inspired disgust and hatred 
—that had made me feel that there might be 
virtue in the world. 

It was nearing night, and growing rapidly 
dark. The gleams in shop-windows feebly con- 
tested with the dim daylight for supremacy. 
The air was changing ; I felt cold; a mysterious 
shudder passed through my frame. A little girl 
turned the corner with a pitcher in her hand, and 
a loaf of bread ina basket. Some unaccount- 
able impulse led me to stop her, and in a low 
voice, I cried : 

“QO, child—child ! have you got a mother ?” 

Some children would have run. She stood 
with her sweet, brown eyes uplifted, looking 
wonderingly in mine, as she answered : 

“O, yes’m—I’ve got a mother!” 

“Love her—love her, then,” I cried, the tears 
falling ; for a little human feeling had returned 
to my hard heart. “So had I a mother once; 
but I went away from her. O, child—never 
let anybody lead you from your dear mother !” 

“ Haven’t you got a mother now ?” she asked, 
her face growing very pitiful. 

“ Alas no, child—neither mother nor home! 
O, God in his mercy grant that you may be 
be kept sinless!” 

“What! haven’t you got any home to go to? 
Why, what will you do for some supper? and 
where will you sleep ?” 
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* Heaven only knows,” I replied, suppressing 
my sobs, for they came up, almost choking me. 

“Wont you come home with me? My mother 
will take you in; she always pities the poor.” 

“What! such asI go home with you, little, 
innocent girl? You don’t know what you ask. 
Your mother would hate me—would turn me 
out of her house.” 

“ My rhother never did such a thing in her 
life,” replied the child, gravely. “She often 
says that she knows she is poor, but she was 
never the poorer for helping the—the other poor 
people—any One that hasn’t any home, like you. 
0, I am sure she would let youcome! You 
ought to have some supper.” 

Still I shrank back, till the child shifted the 
pitcher to the hand on whose arm the basket 
hung, caught at my dress, and pulled me gently 
along. I yielded—though a sickening sensation 
came over me as I thought of my probable re- 
jection, and before this child. We reached the 
house, a small building, brown with age, on a by- 
street. Its entry divided the tenement into 
space enough for two or more families. I stood 
within the door of a neat parlor. Such a sen- 
sation as came over me! I cannot describe it. 
I could feel the very atmosphere of home, though 
it might never be mine. 

“Why, who have you brought now, child ?” 
was the astonished query of a middle-aged wo- 
man who appeared at the door leading to the 
other room. 

I shrank against the wall. 

“O, mother, she’s poor and she’s hungry, and 
she’s been crying! Do please give her some 
supper, mother—do please let her stay here to- 
night, for she hasn’t any where to go.” 

The woman frowned a little, and spoke 
impatiently. 

“TI don’t know, Elly, You tax me pretty 
hard, child.” 

“QO, madam, could I speak with you alone, a 
few moments ?” 

The cry seemed wrung from me, in spite of 
myself. She said “certainly,” however, and 
taking a candle, led the way up stairs into a 
little chamber. There, with a broken spirit, 
contrition, tears and sobs, I told her all. 
how I pleaded that she would let me stay with 
her in any capacity. Iwas eloquent that night, 
and when I had finished, there were tears in her 
eyes, and she said, gently : 

“Poor child! Stay to-night, at least, and we 
will see what can be done.” 

I did stay that night, and the next. Grad- 
ually her unwillingness faded away, for she saw 


. how much I wanted to be good, and how hard I 
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tried. Ifshe had said “no,” on that eventful 
night, the next day I should have been—where ? 
God alone knows. I was then to remain with 
her, and the little angel Elly. O,the change 
seemed like a heaven tome! The mother stip- 
ulated that I should sew for her, and always 
leave the room when gentlemen came in, which 
I was willing and glad todo. She made shirts 
for a great many of the first-class shops, and the 
clerks often brought or came for her work. 

I had been there nearly three months, and had 
grown peaceful—happy I never expected to be. 
My altered circumstances changed the worn and 
haggard look that had before settled upon my 
face, and my olden good looks were returning, 
But I was cured of vanity. I often saw the 
mother of little Elly gazing at me with an ex- 
pression I could not mistake, and the child her- 
self sometimes said, “O, Agnes !”—the name I 
had sssumed—“ you are handsome!” But my 
heart never throbbed or beat swifter or stronger. 

I grew to love Mrs. Mosely, the mother of 
Elly. She was a widow, and had seen sad re- 
verses ; but she was contented with her present 
lot. She never spoke of my goingaway. I had 
become an expert sewer, and my aid brought her 
in sufficient to defray the extra expense of my 
living. 

One day I was sitting sewing, as usual, but 
deeply buried in thought, when hearing a step, I 
looked up hastily, and there stood the man whose 
face, whose solemn words had saved me. I 
knew that for one second I was deadly pale, for 
I felt the blood recede from my cheeks ; the 
next, the crimson rushed back again, and I 
longed to throw myself at his feet—to tell him 
what he had done—to bless him—to pray for 
him—to call him my saviour. 

He gazed at me, perhaps wondering at the - 
excitement which must have been apparent, then 
inquired for Mrs. Mosely. In a few moments 
she came, and I hurried from the room to thank 
God that he had given me but once more, even 
if it should be the last, a glimpse of that noble 
face. 
I thought Mrs. Mosely looked very grave 
when I returned, after the stranger was gone, 
and her first question frightened me—“ had I 
éver seen him before ?” 

With a trembling voice, I told her of that 
interview. She scarcely replied ; and for a long 
time there was silence, broken only by the steady 
click of the needles as they passed in and out of 
our work. I began to fear that she was at last 
tired of me—that she feared risking her reputa- 
tion by keeping me longer in the house—and the 
old troubles and doubts, and dark, desperate 
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feelings now got the better of me, so that I 
exclaimed : 

“I did not hear any one coming, Mrs. Mosely 
—indeed, you must believe me! I would not 
have been seen for worlds.” i 

She gave me a mild, motherly look over her 
spectacles, as if astonished at my vehemence, as 
she said : 

“Certainly I believe you. Why should I 
doubt ?” 

“O, I feel such trouble, at times, for fear all 
this peace and quiet must vanish and leave me 
to some dark fate. Indeed, to escape that, I 
would be kept behind iron bars and never see 
the face of mortal man.” 

“ You are not feeling right, now,” she said, 
very gently. “Christ came to save that which 
was lost, and he has sent you to me, that you 
also might be saved. Never fear that I shail 
turn you away, my child; you have become 
dear, and in fact necessary to me.” 

This was so sudden, so overwhelming, that I 
arose before I knew what I did, and throwing 
my aris about her neck, I gobbed on her bosom. 
Then remembering myself, I sprang back, cry- 
ing humbly : 

“0, forgive me! I forgot myself.” 

“Forgive*you! why forgive you, my child? 
Never fear to lay your head on my bosom, for I 
will be as a mother to you.” 

She was weeping quietly, and a blessed, 
blessed love was warming my heart, my whole 
being. From that moment, I seemed to feel 
that God’s smile rested upon me—me, the out- 
cast, the sinner as it seemed above all others. 

It was very strange that several times, after 
that day, I saw this man who ‘seemed to me so 
holy, and who, when I was steeped in wretched- 
ness, uttered that benediction over me. At last 


Mrs. Mosely said that I need never leave the 


room, when the gentleman came ; and then—my 
heart throbs wildly, even now, at the recollection 
of that moment—she told me that he loved me, 
that he wanted to marry me! Think of it! O, 
it humbled me to feel myself even thought of by 
one like him! I trembled from head to foot. 

“Did he know all, he never would have 
dreamed of making me his wife!” 

“« But he does know all,” said my more than 
mother, gently; “and he- knows, too, how you 


have been striving, for the past nine months, to 


redeem yourself. That you are worthy to be- 
come his wife, I verily believe, in the sight of 
heaven ; and he loves you—has loved you from 
the first time he saw you in this house.” 
Yes, he loved me. I heard it from his own 
lips. But in the midst of my almost over- 


whelming joy, I could quietly resist his en- 
treaties that we should be married. One year— 
I told him—one year he must wait; he must try 
his love, for it might be that he would repent. 
And if he did, I said, dear as he had become to 
me, I would bless him and live on the sweet 


thought that he had stooped to regard me in any 


At last he consented, and slowly’ the year 
passed along. A terrible scourge broke out, 
and my beloved lay near to the gates of death 
with the sickness. Iwas his nurse. The doctor 
said again and again that he owed his life to me 
—and, indeed, I came near giving my own, for 
I took the dread malady, and bear its marks to 
this day. 

But O, I am blessed !—am I not blessed ? My 
husband, my children, my mother, my darling 
Elly living with me as a sister—I ask you, am I 
not blessed ? 


My own mother sits at my beautiful fireside, 
My own father blessed me before he died. 


INCREASE OF A POTATO. 

Some years ago, a gentleman visiting a farmer 
in Tolland, Connecticut, took from his — a 
small potato, which somehow had got in there 
at home. It was thrown out with a smile, and 
the farmer taking it in his hand to look at it, a 
curious little boy of twelve, standing at his el- 
bow, asked him what it was? “O,” said he, 
“nothing but a potato, my boy; take and plant 
it, and you shall have all you can raise from it 
till you are of age.” The lad took it, and the 
farmer tnought no more about it at the time. 
The boy, however, not despising small potatoes, 
carefully divided it into as many pieces as he 
could find eyes, and put them into the ground. 
The product was carefully put aside in the fall, 
and planted in the spring, and so on till the 
fourth year, when the yield being good, the act- 
ual product was four hundred bushels! The 
farmer seeing the prospect that the potato field 
would, by another year, cover his whole farm, 
asked to be released from his promise.— 
Farmer. 


LONDON DAILY PAPERS. 

London has at least four daily penny papers, 
the Morning News, Standard, Telegraph and 
Star. Some of these have a circulation only 
limited to the —s of their mechanical means 
of working off impressions. ‘The Standard 
and Telegraph are supposed to publish from 

ouble ts o size, wi t as 
large as the owelwoorcintesn of the ‘Limes. The 


Star ison a single sheet, and has, probably, a 
larger evening and morning circulation. T 
papers are well edited, the Standard particularly 


so, giving two or three leaders scarcely inferior 


to the lucubrations of the Times.—New York 
Times. 


‘The smaller the drink the clearer the bead, 
and the cooler the blood. 
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THE STORY OF RACHEL FELIX. 


THE WAG’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY DON QUINEBAUG, JR. 


An honest artist, Stokes by name, 

Who had acquired a moderate fame 

In the ability “ the gift to gie us 

To see ourselves as others see us,” 

Was found, one summer’s afternoon, 

Upon the street, quite out of tune; 

Dispensing imprecations dread 

Upon some erring mortal’s head, 

Who had been led, for what, unknowing, 

Said Stokes’s own likeness to purloin ; 

A most magnificent affair, x 

He'd just produced with student's care; 

Which, scarcely halfan hour before, — 

He'd proudly hung at the street door. 

While in the midst of his harangue, 

A waggish wight, named Lorenzo Lang, 

Renowned for getting off odd jokes, 

Steps up, and thus addresses Stokes: 
“My friend, with you I sympathize 

Sincerely ; but ’tis with surprise 

I see you act so indiscreet, 

And to the wretch such measure mete; 

That he did wrong, ’tis very true, 

And should be brought his course to rue; 

But it’s no more criminal, I’m sure, 

For him to take your miniature, 

Than ’tis for you, my good friend Stokes, 

Thus daily to treat other folks.” 


THE STORY OF RACHEL PELIX. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Ir was at the sunset of a long, bright, spring 
day, in early March, 1821, that a strolling Jewish 
hawker, accompanied by his wife, and two or 
three little ones, paused from the day’s toilsome 
journey through the Tyrol, in the quiet little 
Swiss village of Munf. 

All that day, and for many preceding ones, 
had the little train wound its way along through 
fertile valleys and country roads, past smiling 
vineyards and broad wheat fields just showing a 
faint green, the dark-eyed, swarthy-skinned son 
of Israel crying his wares with shrill voice, and 
hoarding his gains with all his nation’s fondness 
—the pale, patient wife, like Rebekah of old, 
“fair to look upon,” but now silent and weary- 
looking, who had forborne to utter a word of 
fatigue through all the long day’s journey—and 
the dark-eyed dusky-haired children, who, less 
patient than their gentle mother, began to make 


complaint, as children are wont, of “ beIng so 
tired,” and welcomed gladly the sunset hour 
that would bring them rest. 

“Thou art worn and ill,” said the hawker, 
bestowing a glance on his wife, and apparently 
noticing for the first time her pale, tried face, 
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and air of suppressed suffering, as they drew 
near the village which slept in the lap of a smil- 
ing valley. “Sarah, take from thy mother the 
package of stuff—and, wife, we will not travel 
again till thou art stronger. I fear we have 
come on too fast this day; but the fruit of our 
day’s work has been no meagre one,” and the 
Israelite displayed his leathern pouch, filled with 
the coin he had taken in barter for goods from 
the pack on his shoulders. 

“ Yea, Felix, I am tired, and would fain rest,” 
replied the dark-eyed Jewess, mildly. “We 
will lay by at the village till I am strong again. 
Mayhap these folk will buy all your stuffs; at 
least, we have the means to pay for lodging for 
ourselves and our children during our sojourn. 
’Tis a long day’s journey we have walked through 
the Tyrol.” 

And so, while the sunset shadows stretched 
away over wheatfield and vineyard, gilding the 
hoary crests of the distant Alps, darkening 
the chasms, and broad lakeg, muffling some way- 


side cross in darker gloom, and deepening along 
the country track the travellers had left, behind 
them—their feet trotl the streets of quiet Munf, 
and the kind-hearted Swiss peasants welcomed 
the weary family to their hearths and homes. 
Days passed, in which the dark-eyed Jewess 
abode in the cottage of a generous vine-grower, 
whose wife sewed and chatted with her guest, 
while the children of the two played together 
among the vines and early blooming flowers 
without the cottage door; nor was the hawker 
idle, for, from morning till sundown, he dis- 
played his wares at every door of the little 
hamlet, till his shrunken pack and swelling purse 
gave token of his thrifty calling, and scarce a 
good housewife or maiden in that Swiss village 
but displayed on her person some gay stuff or 
tinselled ornament he had urged upon her. 

And there, too, came the hour of trial for the 
worn and weary Jewish mother; for on the 
night of March 24th, she gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, thus consecrating to that humble, wayside, 
Swiss hamlet the honor which all the future 
cannot wrest from it—the honor that will bring 
thither pilgrims from every land and clime—to 
look upon the birthplace of the humble Jewish 
hawker’s child, and yet the greatest artiste whom 
the world afterward saw — the incarnation of 


passion, power, genius and tragedy—Rachel ! 


“Now, good wife, we must be moving again,” 
said the hawker, when his infant had gained a 
few weeks of its little life; ‘“‘already we have 
made a long rest; and since I have replenished 
my pack at Berne, I will journey northward, 
into the mountainous Cantons, and there dispose 
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my wares. And I will buy a stout mule to 
carry my pack, and when you grow weary, will 
transfer the goods to my own stout shoulders, 
and you, with the infant Rachel, shall ride over 
the rough ways. The little ones can tradge 
along easily, for children’s hearts are light, and 
children’s feet are not soon weary; and since 
our little Sarah has been blessed with such a 
gift for singing, I have a mind that she should 
earn us a few coin by trolling ballads in the 
streets of hamlets and towns through which we 
may pass. What think ye of it, wife?” 

“Yea, Felix, our Lord God of Israel hath 
bestowed upon the child a marvellous voice. I 
bethink me of ‘ the sweet singers of Israel’ when 
I listen ; and it is surely pleasant td hear children 
carol light, happy songs,” replied the Jewess. 

And so the family wound on throughout 
Switzerland, the hawker crying and selling his 
wares, the children skipping and playing along 
their journey—now pausing to pull the wild 
flowers, or to rest at the foot of some wayside 
cross, too innocent to reck who slept there, “ un- 


wept, unhonored, and unsung ”—while the little } 


Sarah carolled in the streets of towns and 
villages, adding her mite to her father’s stores, 
and the mother trudged wearily along beside 
her husband, and the great black eyes of the 
infant in her arms gradually learned to rove 
from her mother’s face, to the new and strange 
objects constantly presented to her. 

A few years went by, and we behold the fam- 
ily of the Jewish hawker settled down at Lyons, 
a more congenial home to the mother with her 
growing family, since it afforded her rest from 
the wandering life she had hitherto led ; and the 
father became the lessee of a small dingy shop, 
underneath the apartments occupied by his wife 
and children, where were collected the various 
goods, articles of jewelry, ete., usually found in 
a Jew’s shop, by the sale of which he contrived 
to add daily to his little stores. 

And in this city, also, the eldest child, Sarah, 
again took up her life of singer, daily going forth 
into the streets and various cafes, and this time 
accompanied by the little Rachel, who, at the 
close of her sister’s songs, collected in her tam- 
bourine money from admiring connoisseurs. At 
day-break the mother’s hands clothed these little 
ones, smoothed their coal black hair, taught 
them the formula of that Hebrew faith in which 
she had been born, and to which her children 
always clung; then busied herself all day with 
her younger brood, while their childish feet 
sought the thronged streets, cafes and pleasure- 
grounds of the city—the sweet voice of the 


elder carolling blithe French songs, and the 
large black eyes of the tiny Rachel smiling 
thanks to the kind monsieur or madame, who 
dropped a sou into her tambourine. 

Who, then, of the throng who bestowed their 
coin upon this pale, thin, meagre, ill-clad, little 
wanderer, saw trace of her, who, years afterwards, 
on the boards of the Theatre Royale, moved all 
the Parisian world? Who, then, pausing a mo- 
ment to look into the lambent eyes of the Jew- 
ish child, read therein their wondrous prophecy ? 

In 1830, Felix family removed to Paris— 
a new and untried field of action. Here again 
the mother pursued her household cares, and the 
Jew his employment, and the little girl Sarah her 
role of singer at the cafes and on the Boulevards, 
but the little Rachel was promoted from the 
financial department to join her sister in her 
songs and ballads. 

“What is your name, my child?” asked a 
grave, benevolent looking man, one morning, 
attracted by the child’s clear, liquid voice, as he 
was sauntering along the gay Boulevards. 

“ Rachel Felix, monsieur,” replied the sweet 
voice, while she dropped a graceful courtesy, as 
monsieur slid a golden coin into her thin little 
hand. 

“ And why do you sing all day in the streets, 
my child ?” 

“Ah, bon monsieur, it is to earn a sou, and 
sometimes a kind gentleman bestows upon me a 
franc, but Sarah and I carry it home to our 
mere,” and the girl’s lustrous eyes glistened her 
thanks. 

“ And how should you like to accompany me 
tothe great church Notre Dame, and hear the 
grand organ play?” he asked smilingly. 

“ Eh, bien—tres bien, bon monsieur !” exclaimed 
the eager child. 

“ You love to sing, mon enfant?” — 

“* Oui, monsieur J”? and she broke forth into a 
joyous carol. 

“ Where do you live, petite une?” 

“In de Rue——. Viendres tu et vois ma chere 
mere, monsieur ?” 

The result of that visit to the apartments of 
the Jewish hawker and his wife has been seen 
by those who are familiar with the career of 
Rachel. The visitor, who was no other than M. 
Charon, founder of the royal institution’ for the 
study of sacred music, obtaining the consent of 
her parents by representing the advantages of 
such a career for their wonderfully endowed 
child, at once took charge of her fortunes. She 
remained under his tuition for some months, but 
at length discovering that her vocal develop- 
ments suited her more for the dramatic than 
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the musical profession, her patron accordingly 
placed her under the tuition of M. St. Aulaire. 
Here, in /’ ecole dramatique, her true home was 
found, and her true career first began. For 
months she studied under the best masters of 
elocution, and in 1836 was admitted as a pupil 
at the Conservatoire. For another year she 
remained at her studies—committing those won- 
derful tragedies of Racine and Corneille, the 
perusal of which not only stereotyped them into 
her memory, but enforced their soul and spirit 
into her life, till tragedy was Rachel and Rachel 
was tragedy! In April, 1837, the artiste made 
her debut at Gymanse, in a play entitled “La 
Vendeenne.” Her performance was good, un- 
exceptionable, but giving no token of her par- 
ticular talent, Rachel made no particular sensa- 
tion. But on the 24th of June, 1838, at the 
Theatre Francaise, Rachel burst like a comet on 
the dramatic world. She played Camille to an 
audience which almost went mad with enthu- 
siasm—to an excited people, whose applause was 
not only that of shout, and stamp, and bravo, but 
who gave the fitter tribute of hushed breath and 
tearful silence. From that hour, there was a new 
meteor of unrivalled brilliancy in the dramatic 
sky, and from that night her European reputa- 
tion was dated. Various were the pieces in 
which this tragedienne gave token of her won- 
derful genius—in “ Adrienne ” and many others, 
she was pre-eminent ; but in Camille she was 
unsurpassable, and must continue so, till a 
greater star than hers, now set, shall flash 
across the dramatic sky—and that shall be—ah! 
when? Camille always remained the most cele- 
brated character in her repertoire. 

During these bright years, these sunny years 
of triumphant success, began the love-dream of 
Rachel’s life. Whose pen shall chronicle the 
first wild, thrilling bliss of the woman who hears 
from ardent lips the story of passion—alas, a 
guilty passion, unhallowed by ehurchly rite !— 
and that woman, her with the heart of fire— 
Rachel ? 

Not mine. 

We know that her life had many temptations ; 
and the code of woman’s honor in lax, gay, /a belle 
France, is lighter held than in colder climes ; but 
more’s the pity, that a great soul yielded up its 
woman’s virtue! It is said that Rachel might 
have married the father of her first child, the 
Count Walewski, and thus have become the 
sister-in-law of the emperor of the French, for 
Walewski was the son of the great Napoleon; 
and the reason assigned for his rejection was, 
that such a union would not have conduced to 
her happiness, since the noble count, though of 
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80 royal lineage, was poor in purse, and would 
have squandered the earnings of her profession, 
which, with the natural instinct of her Israelitish 
race, she was said to be fond of hoarding. This 
we cannot believe; we do not believe that the 
great tragedienne preferred her gold to her 
honor. It may be that the fire of her ardent 
love had grown cold, for a nature like Rachel’s 
was capable of loving or hating with an equal 
degree of intensity. Hers was a strong, deep, 
passionate nature, and as her loves were cher- 
ished with all the abandon of her orient race—so 
her resolves and antipathies may have been as 
firm and determined. But who can lift the veil 
from woman’s heart in the matter of her loves, 
the children of her soul ? 

In the early autumn of 1855, Rachel set foot 
in America. Here, too, she set the dramatic 
world in a furore. In New York, Boston and 
Charleston, S. C., she held audiences enthralled 
by the grace and tragic abandon of her attitudes, 
and by the terrible flashes of her fierce black 
eyes. 

Said ono who encountered her at her private 
hotel, and caught the full expression of her 
gaze, “I would not like to incur that woman’s 
hate!” Another who saw her in “ Adrienne,” 
said to me, “Rachel was on the stage, and I 
trembled. The mere glance of her eye had a 
fiendish fascination—it made me shiver from 
head to foot. She spoke, and her voice was 
like nothing I ever heard, ever imagined ; but it 
was the glance of her terrible eye, the mobility 
of her features, their passion, wildness, pallor, 
which thrilled me. Her thin lips worked con- 
vulsively, her hollow lips were pale as marble— 
the very spirit of tragedy seemed essenced in 
' her terrible voice—but burning, burning, beneath 
the dome-like forehead which rises above the 
classic structure of her face, were those luminous 
eyes. The eyes were Rachel!” 

Rechel’s career in the new world was a tri- 
umph. Every night the impersonations of her 
genius electrified the world of play-goers. Men 
and women grew pale as death beneath the 
tragic splendor of her genius. Sometimes 
storms of applause beat the air; sometimes a 
rain of flowers fell at her feet. Although few 
comparatively among her audiences could in- 
terpret much beside what was told in the univer- 
sal language of expression and gesture, still, so 
perfectly were the emotions which filled the soul 
of Rachel conveyed to them by the varying 
shades of expression, and the play of her hands 
and arms, that but few, and very obtuse were 
they, who did not comprehend all. She gave 


us the last flashes of her brilliant genius—but it 
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seems a melancholy, but accredited fact, which 
is confirmed by her own letters, that here she 
first caught the cold, which finally terminated in 
that dreaded dvstroyer, consumption. She 
writes to a friend in New York: “I am really 
tired out—perfectly tired out. If laurels ward 
off the thunder, they don’t keep me from grow- 
ing rusty. The fact is, I took cold in the train, 
and ever since I have been in Boston, have been 
coughing like a consumptive, which I am not, I 
beg you to believe, in spite of my pale com- 
plexion and seeming thinness.” 

Poor Rachel! the seeds of disease were al- 
ready sown, and our harsh, New England cli- 
mate may have ripened them. The transition to 
the sunny South, to the warmer clime of Cuba, 
to France—to Egypt—could not save her. Nor 
airs laden with orange blossom or pomegranate 
fragrance, could bring the easier breath to the 
laboring lungs ; nor France, with Provence roses 
and luxuriant vines, restore the bloom to her 
cheek, or dimming splendor to her eye; nor 
lotus-flowers of Egypt recall the faded dreams 
of youth and passion; nor triumphal passage 
adown the Nile in a barge of Cleopatra-like 
magnificence, rescue her from the thraldom of a 
conqueror more potent, and, alas, more terrible, 
than imperial Roman Cexsar—even Death ! 

There came a time when it was said Rachel 
was dying! And then, Rachel went home— 
home to the land of her childhood, if not of her 
birth, to the land of her struggles, her loves, and 
her splendid triumphs. That sad, mournful 
prophecy, written at Havana just two years pre- 
vious, was literally fulfilled: “I have carried 
my name as far as I could, and I shall take my 
heart back to those who love me.” It is said 
thatin her last hours, the tragedienne desired 
her stage dresses, ornaments, and jewelry, to be 
spread out on the bed before her ; and, fingering 
them over with her diaphanous, emaciated hands, 
she mournfully exclaimed, “ Must I, then, part 
with you?” Some would pronounce this but 
an exemplification of “ the ruling passion strong 
in death”—an Israelitish fondness for her gains ; 
rather let us recognize the association which ex- 
isted in her mind between these gaudy emblems 
and her brilliant successes. And yet, it isa 
mournful token of the influence earthly honors 
and distinctions can wield, even in the valley of 
shadows, over the soul just ready for its launch 
into that vast unknown sea, whose waters lave 
the shores of the silent land. Sad, mournful 
evidence—may it also prove a monitor to some 
other soul, craving wholly earthly goods and 
distinctions. There came a later hour, when a 
hushed whisper circled outwardly from Cannes 


France—“ Rachel is dead!” And 
from thence, the waves of the Atlantic washed it 
to our shores—the mournful tidings—“ Rachel 
is dead!” They said she clung to thé Hebrew 
faith of her fathers in her dying moments ; they 
said her heart beat slowly, lingeringly, pulsating 
even when the embalmers came to do their office, 
ere they laid her away in the beautiful cemetery 
of Pere la Chaise. Strange, wonderful tenacity 
of life, and yet, not wonderful, since the heart 
can remain young, even after the foam has long 
heen kissed from life’s mantling goblet, and the 
very dregs been exhausted. Not “strange ”— 
not “wonderful ’—for the heart of the mother 
lingered with her children. And she was so 
young to die—only thirty-seven. Rachel Felix, 
the hawker’s child of the humble Switzer village, 
the musician and singer of the cafes and Boule- 
vards of Paris, the queen of the Parisian stage, 
the empress of the drama, the incarnation of 
tragedy—only thirty-seven ! 


HINTS TO LADIES. 

A very sensible matron once remarked : “ Men 
of sense—I speak not of boys of eighteen to five- 
and-twenty, during their age of detestability— 
men who are worth the trouble of falling in love 
with, and the fuss and inconvenience of being 
married to, and to whom one might, after some 
inward conflicts, and a course, perhaps, of fast- 
ing and self-humiliation, submit to fulfil those 
ill-contrived vows of obedience which are ex- 
tracted at the altar—such men want not dolls for 
their companions; and women who would suit 
such men are just as capable of loving fervently, 
deeply, as the ringlettina, full of song and senti- 
ment—who cannot walk—cannot rise in the 
morning—cannot tie her bonnet strings—faints 
if she has to lace her boots—never in her life 
brushed out her beautiful hair—would not, fur 
the world, prick her délicate finger with plain 
sewing ; but who can work harder than a factory 
girl upon a lamb’s-wool shepherdess—dance like 
a dervise—ride like a fox-hunter—and, whilst 
every breath of air gives her cold in her father’s 
gloomy country house, and she cannot think how 
people can endure this climate, she can go out 
to dinner parties in February and March, with 
an inch of sleeve and half-a-quarter of boddice.” 


THE SOUL. 
One thinks the soul is air; another, fire; 
Another, blood diffased about the heart ; 
Another saith the elements consp' 
And to her essence each doth give a part. 


But, as the sharpest eye discerneth nought, 
Except the sunbeam in the air do shive 
Bo the soul with her reflecting th t, 
Bees not herseif without some light div: . 

VIES. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


BY F. L. HOSMER. 


A dewy morning smiled 
Upon the opening flowers, 
In purest innocence a child 
Was whiling the soft hours; 
His brow was like the whitest snow, 
His cheek as red as morning’s glow. 


The flowerets were alone 
Companions of the child ; 
With them he talked in gentle tone, 
And joyously he smiled, 
Till tired at length, he laid his head 
Upon a little floweret bed. 


But there came an aged man, 
With stern and wrinkled face ; 
He held @ reaper in his hand, 
And walked an even pace; 
He caught the unto his side, 
And walked along with even stride. 


The ever-changing view 
Was pleasing to the child, 
He longed for each scene new, 
With a yearning strong and wild; 
And he bade the old man Aasée his gait, 
But still he strode at a measured rate. 


He bore the little boy . 
Through manhood’s sterner field ; 
Through scenes of woe, of pain, of joy, 
Till his gentle heart was steeled! 
Then he bade the old man slack his gait; 
But he ever strode at that measured rate. 


He bore him through the scenes 
Of sorrowing old age ; 
On through the shadowy vale of death, 
Through life’s lastdingering stage ; 
Till the old man fell in a deep abyss, 
But the spirit he bore moved on in bliss! 


That aged man was Time, 
With stern and wrinkled face ; 
And the child he caught unto his side, 
And walked an even pace, 
Was one of the children of this earth, 
Whom the old man caught at the moment of birth. 


THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 


BY CARRIE E. FAIRFIELD. 


“Sux is certainly handsome,” rejoined Mrs. 
Dr. West. 

“ Handsome ! how can you say so ?” rejoined 
Mrs. Sawyer Pendleton. “ Why, I consider her 
very plain-looking.” 

“ The doctor saw her in church yesterday, and 
he pronounced her the most striking looking 
person he had seén in an age.” 

“She is sufficiently singular in her appear- 
ance to be sure,” said Mrs. Pendleton; “but 
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how any person can pretend to call her large, 
singular features handsome, I don’t see. For 
my part, if I looked like her, I should consider 
myself a perfect fright.” 

“ Well, at any rate she was elegantly dressed ; 
and in such perfect taste, too. And she has the 
air of a queen. I am certain she is a lady born 
and bred; andI am determined to make her 
acquaintance.” 

“ You certainly don’t think of calling on her ?”” 

“Ido. I am going there this very day.” 

“ What, call on the guest of a common seam- 
stress! Absurd! I knew you were romantic, 
Isabel, but I did not think you would carry your 
whims so far as that.” . 

“ Nevertheless, I am just so absurd. Mrs. 
Green is a respectablé woman, if she is poor; 
and although I know nothing of her antecedents, 
Ihave always been of the opinion that she has 
been well-bred, and has, to use the valgar’phrase, 
‘seen better days.’ I like what little Ihave seen 
of her very much, and am determined to take 
this opportunity of making a further acquaint- 
ance with her.”’ 

“Well, I must say, I have some curiosity 
about this singular relative of hers. She dresses 
like a queen, and carries herself with as much 
dignity ; and though I have not a doubt but she 
will turn out to be some city dress-maker or mil- — 
liner come out into the country to make a display 
of her fine clothing, and impose upon her supe- 
riors, yet if you will be so ridiculous as to 
patronize her, why I think I’ll go too, just out 
of curiosity.” 

Mrs. West bit her lip, and after a moment’s 
pause, replied. ‘ Certainly, Sarah, I should be 
happy to have you accompany me; though I 
am sorry you are actuated only by a vulgar curi- 
osity in making the call. I am afraid if the 
young lady could see your heart, she would not 
feel very highly honored by the attention.” 

“0, nonsense, Isabel; what & bore you are 
with all your prating about sincerity. Come 
hurry on your things, and we’ll go right away to 
Mrs. Green’s.” And the elegantly dressed little 
lady consulted her jewelled watch, and added : 
“ Fred will be home for dinner in a couple of 
hours, and I believe he mentioned that he was 
to bring guests with him, so I must hurry.” 

Mrs. West was soon ready. Her plain but 
handsome dress contrasted somewhat with her 
sister’s more elegant and showy attire, and the 
latter noticed it. 

“ Why didn’t you put on your robe silk,” said 
she, “and, show this young chit that we can dress 
here in Centreville, if we do live a hundred miles 
out of town? For my part, I am going to put on 
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all the airs I can, and awe her down into her 
proper spbere.” 

Mrs. West smiled, and had scarcely time for a 
reply, before they reached the little brown house 
where Mrs. Green resided. 

“Do you knock, Isabel ; of course there is no 
bell, not even a knocker; and I shall soil my 


Mrs. Green soon answered their summons. 
Her apron was wet, and her hands moist and 
red, and it was very evident that she had just 
left the washing-tub. She blushed slightly, as 
she recognized her aristocratic visitors, and mak- 
ing some slight apologies for the appearance of 
her room, which was somewhat disordered, invit- 
ed them to a seat. 

“ We noticed a lady at thurch with you yes- 
terday,” said Mrs. West, after a few remarks, 
“and as she appeared to be a stranger, we have 
taken the liberty of calling to make her ac- 
quaintance.” 

Mrs. Green was too well-bred to betray the 
surprise which she might have felt ; and sent her 
daughter Augusta to call Candace. It was ten 
or fifteen minutes perhaps, before the young lady 
made her appearance. 

“« My cousin, Candace Iron,”’ was Mrs. Green’s 
brief introduction. 

Candace was tall and slightly built ; with very 
dark hair, whose glossy abundance, constituted, 
but for her dark, lustrous eyes, her chief beauty. 
She was very pale, and her features, though 
large and irregular were very expressive. She 
was dressed in a simple white wrapper, edged, 
however, with exquisite and costly lace, and a 
heavy, old-fashioned pearl brooch confined its 
folds at her throat. Her only other ornament 
was a black enamelled ring, set with a very large 
and brilliant diamond, and a heavy plain one 
above it. She received the salutations of her 
lady guests with the mdst perfect ease and dig- 
nity, apologizeé for the delay which the neces- 
sity of preparing certain letters for the mail had 
occasioned them, and seated herself upon the 
hard deal chair, with as much grace as if it had 
been a velvet fauteuil. 

If the ladies were both surprised and delighted 
with her dress and appearance, they were not 
less charmed with the chasteness and elegance 
of her conversational powers. She was evident- 
ly a person of fine natural endowments and nch 
culture. As her very appearance made the 
place in which she dwelt a palace, so the ineffa- 
ble charm of her mind threw. a halo over every 
subject which she discussed. That she was pos- 
sessed of the most acute discrimination also was 
apparent to both ladies, as at the end of an hour— 
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for the fascinating stranger had beguiled them 
into an unfashionably long call—they arose to 
take their leave. Mrs. Pendleton’s resolve of 
“awing the young woman into her proper 
sphere,” had vanished into thin air, before the 
high-bred girl had set her dainty foot upon the 
threshold ; and she had felt every moment she 
had lingered in her presence the paucity of her 
own intellectual stores, and envied the self-pos- 
session of her more accomplished and amiable 
sister. At parting, therefore, she felt very keenly 
the difference in Candace’s manner, toward her, 
and Mrs. West, although so delicately was the 
distinction made that the most exquisite breeding 
could not take the slightest exception to it. 

Mrs. Pendleton, who was a woman of more 
surface than depth of character, immediately 
went into ecstacies over the stranger, and trum- 
peted her perfections in the most exaggerated 
way all over Centreville; whMe her sister, more 
quietly, but with better effect, bestowed upon 
Candace such attentions as would render her 
visit in town agreeable; thus bringing her into 
notice, and allowing her native graces to win 
their own way. Thus it came about, that the 
cousin of honorable Mrs. Green became in a 
fortnight’s time, the'lion of Centreville society. 
Parties were given for her, rides and picnics fol- 
lowed for her especial pleasure, and all the varied 
hospitalities of our unusually hospitable town 
were freely lavished upon her. In short, Can- 
dace narrowly escaped becoming popular in Cen- 
treville. There was, however, in her nature, 
despite the exquisite refinement which made her 
strive to be agreeable to gqll, a thin ice of reserve, 
a delicate trace of hauteur, which sometimes se- 
riously threatened her popularity. Noone could 
ever feel that Miss Iron was receiving a favor at 
their hands. Whatever the circumstances, the 
obligation was reversed ; it was she who honored 
Centreville and the Centrevillians, by suffering 
herself to be drawn from her self imposed ob- 
scurity, to shed her native lustre upon their 
society. 

Not that she ever by word or deed inti- 
mated this, but there were few who did not ex- 
perience the consciousness while in her presence. 
All inquiries too, in regard to her family or cir- 
cumstances, were quietly eluded. She was from 
New York ; she intended to remain in Centre- 
ville for a few weeks, possibly longer—it was 
quite uncertain how long. While there, the 
humble abode of Mrs. Green would be her home, 
and the delicate intimations of some of her aris- 
tocratic friends of the pleasure which her socicty 
would give them in their own homes, were 
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circumstances there were not wanting those who 
could hint at disagreeable things in connection 

- with the interesting stranger; but our best soci- 
ety, with one accord, frowned down every calum- 
nious insinuation, and the croakers were forced 
from very self-respect to be silent. 

It could not be supposed that a woman like 
Candace Iron could be thus generally received 
in society without attracting attention, and in- 
spiring admiration among the gentlemen. In 
fact, she was universally admired, though there 
were few who could claim an intimate acquaint- 
ance. There were several among them whose 
hearts seemed really touched ; and conspicuous 
among these was Frank Perkins, a young phy- 
sician recently settled in the village. He was a 
handsome, open-hearted, enthusiastic young man, 
much respected in the community, and a great 
favorite among the ladies. He was a cousin of 
my mother, and a dear and intimate friend of 
my own, and it was when he first confessed to me 
his interest in Miss Iron, that I determined to 
cultivate my slight acquaintance with her, that I 
might form some better idea in regard to the 
wisdom of Frank’s choice, and his prospects of 
success. As Mrs. Green was our next neighbor, 
our houses being separated only by a sloping 
field and an orchard, and as, moreover, she had: 
been in the habit of doing a good deal of our 
family sewing, there was no difficulty in doing 
this. 


As my acquaintance with Candace ripened 
into friendship, I began to experience the won- 
derful power of her fascinations, and I no longer 
wondered at the intensity of Frank’s passion. 
Yet the more I studied her, the more enigmati- 
eal she seemed. Singularly retiring and unob- 
trusive in her manners, seeming rather to shun 
than to court remark, it was yet almost impos- 
sible to remain an hour in her presence without 
being drawn out in love and confidence towards 
her, while the most perfect respect was what she 
commanded from all. Sitting one evening in her 
room, which was a small attic chamber, furnished 
with the utmost plainness, yet beautiful by the 
nice touch of her artistic fingers, I observed for 
the first time a guitar standing in the corner. 

“Are you musical, Candace?” I said. “I 
thought you never sang.” 

She was unusually pensive that evening, and 
I shall never forget the singularly mournful smile 
with which she replied : 

“T do not often sing in company, for the only 
music which has any meaning for me, accords 
but ill with gay assemblies. If you can listen to 
one of my songs without being saddened by it, 
I will sing for you.” 
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“0, do,” I replied, “I am passionately fond 
of old ballads.” 

She strung the blue ribbon of her guitar over 
her shoulder, and after a wild, yet tender and 
mournful prelude, commenced singing a song 
which I had never heard before. The power and 
pathos of her voice, which was not loud, but 
deep and rich, transcended anything I had ever 
before heard, while her touch was masterly. 
She seemed fingering one’s very heart-strings, so 
perfect was the unison of her harmonious voice 
and instrument with the tones which the heart- 
chords give out when swept by any wild emotion. 
T was like one in a trance, while she, sitting 
there in the twilight obscurity of the room, her 
delicate white robes softly defining themselves 
against the shadows, with her rich dark eyes and 
cloudy masses of hair, and her pale, sweet features. 
which the indistinct light softened into perfect 
harmony and beauty, seemed to my rapt gaze 
like some pure angel from a brighter realm, half 
veiled from my vision by the dusky shadows of 
earth, yet sadly singing the divinest melody of 
sympathy which the sorrows of humanity ever 
evoked from angel harps. It was a full minute 
after she ceased singing, before the transfigura- 
tion ceased, and I regained my powers of speech. 

“Candace,” I exclaimed, “where did you 
learn that song?” 

“From my own heart,” was the low, sad 
reply. 

I paused a moment. “Do you mean that itis 
original ?” 

“Yes ; I have a peculiar feeling towards mu- 
sic—perhaps a selfish one; but any sentiment 
which I cannot feel with sufficient depth to be 
able myself to clothe it in language and song, I 
have no pleasurein enjoying. Music is a divine 
gift—it is properly the harmonious expression of 
the soul’s highest affections—and therefore one’s 
songs should be a part of himself. Such can- ~ 
not always be the case on earth, but so it will be. 
in heaven.” 

I began to wonder whether, after all, my vision 
was not true, and she an angel, or at least a 
Peri, she spoke with so much assurance of 
heavenly things. 

“Candace,” I said, with a boldness I had 
never dared to assume before, “ you are a singu- 
lar creature. Are your idiosyncrasies a mere 
freak of nature, or are they the result of strange 
experiences 

She was not affronted at my plainness. “ Per- 
haps,” she said, “both causes are combined. 
Mine was a strafge birth, Lizzie—a strange for- 
tune.” She paused a moment, a pause which I 
could no more have interrupted than I could 
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have jarred with my feeble note of discord the 
harmonies of celestial spheres ; and then contin- 
ued, “I am strange ; I suppose I seem peculiar 
and eccentric to my fellow-mortals, one and all. 
_ There are no exceptions, are there * Your cousin, 
‘Frank Perkins, for instance, he thinks me as 
strange and peculiar as all the rest.” 

I was astounded at this allusion, for never be- 
fore had I heard her mention his name, save in 
the most common-place avcents% and I had been 
thoroughly mystified in all my endeavors to 
fathom her mind on the subject. Foran instant 
I scarcely knew how to reply. 

“Frank certainly considers you very far re- 
moved from young ladies whom one ordinarily 
meets in society ; but your peculiarities excite 
his highest admiration, and I am afraid” — 
emphasized the word—“ awaken too deep an in- 
terest for his own peace of mind.” 

_ “ Afraid she said, captiously, “ why afraid | 

“ Because, Candace,” I replied, speaking right 
to the point, “I don’t think you ever intend to 
marry him.” 

Another pause. “Youare right,” she said, at 
length, “I do not intend to marry him. Will 
you tell him so from me? Tell him gently, del- 
icately, as you can—for you are atrue woman, 
Lizzie—but pointedly, settle the matter at once 
—for—he must never speak of love to me.” 

“Candace,” I asked, because I could not re- 
frain from asking, “do you not love him? I 
have been certain of it sometimes when I marked 
the softening of your voice, the melting of your 
eye toward him.” 

“When did you notice all this?” she de- 
manded, with an eagerness that startled me. 
“When, and who else saw it? Did he ever 
notice it, think you ?” 

I did not know how to answer, and she 


continued : 


“Love him? No, I would not for worlds 
curse him with my love. It would scathe him 
like the lightning. No, he must never, never 
crave the boon. “Lizzie, Lizzie,” she said, 
looking at me with wild, tearless eyes that were 
almost fierce, “Lizzie, go home, my child. I 
am not a fit companion for you now; in another 
half hour I might tell you things which would 
scorch and scathe your pure soul, as they have 
mine. Go home, I say, do the errand I bade 
you; but never allude to the scene to any one— 
never think of it again.” 

I bade her good night, and wished her pleas- 
ant slambers that should dispel this wild mood, 
which was so unlike her fusual quiet self. She 
only smiled in reply ; but it was a smile eloquent 
with the same proud yet mournful significance 
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which had marked her manner. At the door 
I met Augusta Green, with a letter for her 
cousin. ‘ 

The next day it was known all through Cen- 
treville that Miss Iron had been unexpectedly 
recalled to New York, and had been obliged to 
leave without ceremony. When she would re- 
turn, if ever, Mrs. Green could not tell, neither 
could she give any clue to her address, as she 
said her cousin might be obliged to travel, and 
there would be no certainty of letters reaching 
her. People thought it rather singular, but when 
six weeks passed, and nothing was heard from 
her, either directly or through Mrs. Green, in- 
quiries ceased, and Miss Iron was in a fair way 
to be peacefully forgotten, at least by most. 
Cousin Frank and myself certainly formed two 
exceptions. I had delivered to him her message, 
and it set him almost wild. With the full 
strength of a generous, manly being, he loved 
her, and he vowed he would search her out if 
any part of creation still held her; he would 
know with certainty whether she loved him ; and 
if so, what barrier existed that could not be 
overborne by love like his. It was impossible 
to leave his patients just then, but at Christmas, 
if no news came, he would go to New York, and 
search until he found her, if it were a year. 
Time was nothing to a love like his. 

He was saved the trouble; for one quict day 
in November, a carriage drove up to Mrs. Green’s 
door, and Candace Iron alighted from it, and 
passed up the walk, leading by the hand a little 
boy of three years. I happened to be standing 
by the window at the time, and saw all this ; and 
as soon as etiquette permitted, I donned a bon- 
net and shawl, and tripped across the fields to 
welcome her. 

“TI am very, very glad to see you back again, 
Candace,” I said, as I kissed her, “we have 
missed you very much ; but it seems to me you 
are thinner than you used to be. I hope you 
have not been ill.” 

“No,” she replied, quietly, “I have been in 
my usual health; but I have been travelling, 
and am very much fatigued.” 

“ What a sweet little boy you have found in 
your journeyings ; what is his name, and whose 
is it ?” 

“ His name is Henry—he is my child.” 

It was said calmly, in a low voice ; but a faint 
color rose to her cheek. 

“ Yours !” I exclaimed, “ yours by adoption, 
then ; the child of some relative I presume ?” 

“No, mine by birth; I am‘’bis mother.” 

I was speechless for a moment, but her ready 
tact relieved me. 
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“ When I first came to Centreville, I was taken 
for a young lady, and as I desired to avoid ques- 
tions, I allowed the mistake to pass uncorrected. 
I am a widow.” 

I scrutinized her closely, and tried, as I had 
often done before, to form some estimate in re- 
gard to her age. At first glance, you would have 
said she was no more than nineteen; her form 
and features were certainly youthful; yet the 
soul which animated her countenance, apd looked 
out at her dark eyes, was certainly old in expe- 
riences. As always before, I was baffled. She 
must have been widowed for some time, for she 
wore no mourning garments. I longed to ques- 
tion her, but she had signified that it would be an 
intrusion, so I forbore. On my way home I 
met Cousin Frank. 

“Have you seen Candace?” was my first 
question. 

He had not even heard of her arrival. “Iam 
on my way to the cars,” he said, “ for a week’s 
absence. I cannot see her now, but you must 
give her my hearty welcome back, and assure 
her that my first call when I return, will be at 
her door. And then,” he added, “I will know 
the worst.” 

Great was the consternation in Centreville 
when the circumstances of Candace’s return 
were known. Her best friends were surprised 
into silence, and the croakers, whose mouths had 
before been shut, repaid themselves richly for 
their enforced silence. They always knew it 
would turn out so in the end; they were always 
certain she was an impostor, and no better than 
she should be. Some people always were so 
taken by outside Show; they had seen the end 
from the beginning ; but they charitably forbore 
their evil prophecies. Amongst this sapient set 
was Mrs. Pendleton, who was certain from the 
first that there was something wrong ; but then 
Mrs. West was so blinded by the artful creature, 
and she felt it her duty to stand by her. sister. 

The tide having once turned, it was not long 
in ranning its downward course, and Candace’s 
popularity had soon reached its lowest ebb. A 
few there were among those who knew her best, 
who trusted her, and although even to them she 
still, as before, refused all explanations in regard 
to her own, private affairs, there was that in her 
truthfulness of character and conduct, from which 
they could not withhold their confidence. In 
answer to all expressions of sympathy in regard 
to her present unenviable position in society, her 
quiet reply was : 

“It is only what I have expected. I came 
here for retirement and privacy. The attentions 
which I received were never solicited, and al- 
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though in consideration of my own health which 
then needed the stimulus of activity, I did not 
feel at liberty to decline them, I knew it could 
last but for a season ; I am, therefore, not disap- 
pointed, and need no sympathy on that score.” 

When Frank returned, little Harry was quite 
ill, and his first professional call was at Mrs. 
Green’s. It was at the twilight of a wild, tem- 
pestuous day that I saw his carriage stop there. 
An hour or two later I ran over to inquire after 
the sick child. He was sleeping quietly upon 
Mrs. Green’s bed, and Candace and the doctor, 
I was informed, were closeted in her own room. 
It was nine o’clock when I left. From my 
chamber I could watch the light which burned 
from Candace’s window. I counted the clock 
stroke at ten, eleven, twelve, and still through the 
trees of the orchard’ I discerned the twinkling 
ray. Half an hour4ater I heard the click of 
Mrs. Green’s gate, and the roll of carriage 
wheels. Then I fell asleep; but waking again 
near morning, I looked out, and the light still 
burned on. 

After breakfast I called with some little deli- 
eacies for the sick child. Candace sat by his 
bedside, with deep traces of her last night’s vigil 
upon her face. Her eyes were dim and sunken, 
her cheeks, always pale, were now sallow, and 
seemed fairly emaciated by the intensity of her 
suffering. She was holding her moaning boy 
close pressed in her arms; patting his rosy 
cheeks, threading her thin, delicate fingers 
through the soft ringlets ,of his hair, and anon 
pressing passionate kisses upon his brow and 
fevered lips. 

“He is better this morning,” she said, in an- 
swer to my inquiries. ‘ Thank God, he has not 
been seriously ill ; I think it would kill me to lose 
him.” 

O, how I longed to take her to my arms, poor 
stricken, sorrowing dove! and comfort and 
caress her, as she petted her boy ; but I dared not, 
I did lay my hand upon her burning brow, and 
print a kiss softly upon it, as I left, and the 
glance of tender, heartfelt gratitude which repaid 
me, brought tears to my eyes. Isaw Frank that 
afternoon. 

“ How is it?” was my first question. “Is 
there any hope?” 

“None, save one which it is a sin to cherish. 
Yet, O, Lizzie! she loves me. I knowit. She 
forbade her lips to murmur the sound ; yet in the 
intensity of her sorrow and my sympathy I 
caught her wildly in my arms, and she lay for 
one moment sobbing upon my bosom. It was 
only an instant, but as she raised her head, she 
murmured, ‘This must not be; even this drop | 


of sweetness is denied to me—I must drink my 
bitter cup to the very dregs—but I will go down 
to my grave with untainted honor, and an unsul- 
lied conscience.’ O, Lizzie, she is an angel. 
Let the world say what they will of her, she is 
too pure to breathe its air.” 

Poor Frank! I pitied him. I knew the hope 
of his manhood had perished, and I felt keenly 
all the peculiar trials of his lot; but he seemed 
to have caught something of her heroic spirit, 
and I saw that he asked for no sympathy, so I 
only pressed his hands in my own, and received 
in silence his cousinly kiss, and then we parted. 

A year passed, and still Candace remained 
our neighbor. Among all who had at first over- 
whelmed her with attentions, scarce one true 
friend remained to cheer her solitude. Frank 
had removed to a neighboring town; he had 
been an altered being since that sad night of 
vigils. He was the same manly, upright, noble- 
hearted man as ever; but his buoyancy and 
cheerfulness were gone. He came frequently to 
see me, and never left without calling on Can- 
dace ; but he never saw her save in the presence 
of the family. Usually I accompanied him in 
his calls ; and his manner, though always touched 
with a saddened tenderness, was still that of the 
utmost deference.and respect. He seldom took 
her hand, even at parting, and although I could 
occasionally discern a gleam of tenderness in his 
glance toward her, her smile to him was always 
calm and friendly, never more. One day as I 
received my own mail from the post office, the 
clerk said to me : 

“ Miss Lizzie, here is a letter in mourning for 
Miss Iron; it is marked ‘in haste,’ and as you 
pass her door in going home, may I trouble you 
to call with it?” 

I took the letter joyfully. Idonot know why, 
but a thrill of hope ran through my heart, as I 
looked at the black seal and the heavy line of 

mourning which encircled the envelope. I flew, 
rather than ran, my feet scarcely touched the 
sidewalk ; it seemed to me an age, yet it was 
scarcely three minutes till I had placed the epistle 
in her hands. Her color rose, and she uttered 
a faint cry, as she glanced at the superscription. 
An instant sufficed to reveal its intelligence to 
her quick eye. She drew one long, shuddering 
breath; I thought she would faint, but she only 
buried her face in her hands, and trembled from 
head to foot. 

“O, God!” she murmured, at length, “am I 
at last free? After these long, weary years, 
Heaven forgive me if it be sinful, but—I am 
thankfal.” 
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again. At last she arose, and kneeling by her 
bedside, seemed for some minutes to be engaged 
in fervent prayer—after that she wrote and de- 
spatched a hasty note—then she came and sat 
by my side again, and laying her hands confid- 
ingly in mine, and smiling upon me with one of 
those radiant smiles which I never saw on any 
otner countenance, she said : 

“ Lizzie, if I have seemed ungrateful in with- 
holding my confidence from your pure and 
priceless friendship, the hour has come when I 
can ask, and I trust receive your pardon.” 

And then briefly, but impressively, she told 
me her story. 


“ My father was a young English nobleman, 
who in his first visit to the continent, fell in love 
with and espoused an Italian opera singer of 
some note. He died, however, before I was 
born, and his widow, with a proud shrinking 
from all the trials which she must undergo in 
establishing her claim to a legal marriage, and 
a recognition by his family, preferred emigrating 
to America. She had scarcely been a month in 
this country, when I first saw the light. She 
was not then destitute, but her resources were 
not sufficient to support her without labor. So 
that notwithstanding her desire to live for her 
child’s sake a private life, she was forced by her 
ignorance of the ways of procuring a livelihood 
in this country, to go again upon the stage. She 
resolutely avoided all introductions to society, 
however, and lived in quiet lodgings in the most 
retired part of the city, devoting all her leisure 
and resources to my education. When I was 
fifteen she died, and I mourned her loss as it be- 


came the child of so much love, and patient toil 
and self-denial todo. With her dying breath, 


she committed me to the care of her only friend, 
an honest stage-manager whom she had long 
known, and he was faithful to his charge. At 
the end of a year, however, by accident I was 
brought to the notice of a young man of wealth 
and standing, the heir indeed of one of the 
wealthiest merchants of New York. He fell in 
love with what he used to term my ‘gipseyish 
charms.’ And as he proposed an honorable 
marriage to my guardian, the latter thought it 
his duty to counsel my acceptance. I was but 
sixteen, and had been bred in utter cetirement. 


Thad a keen sense of my obligations to Mr. 
Richards, and my dependence upon him. What 
was more natural than that I should accept this 
flattering offer? I did so; and we were mar- 
ried. I have reason to believe that Robert Iron 
never intended that the ceremony should be le- 


gal; but thanks to the watchfulness of Mr. 


Three minutes elapsed, and she did not speak 


Richards, it was so, as I have now the blessed 
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satisfaction of knowing, although with childish 
carelessness I was persuaded to entrust my mar- 
riage certificate to his care, and hgve therefore 
had no certain proof of its validity since the 
death of Mr. Richards, which occurred shortly 
after our marriage. 

“For three years I lived with my husband. 
At first I was perfectly happy. We travelled 
constantly ; Robert said because he preferred it, 
and because it would give me a style and finish 
of manner which he much desired I should attain 
before being presented to his family. We stopped 
at first class hotels, and mingled freely in the 
best society of all the principal cities of the Union. 
Six months had not passed, however, before he 
grew jealous of me. He soon found that I did 
not love him, and after that he made my life 
miserable by his suspicions and his taunts. For 
the last two years that I lived with him, my suf- 
ferings were terrible. I cannot new recall them 
without shuddering. Yet I think he loved me 
more truly than he ever loved anything else ; but 
his nature was naturally selfish. The birth of 
our child gave him pleasure, and for a time he 
softened towards me; but it did not last long. 
Yet he was my only protector, and I clung to 
him ; he was moreover the father of my child, 
and I could not leave him. Judge then of my 
horror and consternation when he one day pro- 
posed that I should free both him and myself from 
the galling chains with which we were bound, by 
anelopement. At first I refused unconditionally, 
and with the utmost indignation ; offering, how- 
ever, to separate myself from him, publicly and 
honorably. This made him outrageous. He 
would submit to no such scandal, be said; his 


fair fame should never be tarnished in that way ; 
as for me, what was I, but the base-born daughter 
of a base-born mother. My father’s blood boiled 
in my veins, and for an instant I could have 
stabbed him to the heart. He insisted, however, 
on his infamous proposal, offering me but one 
alternative: I might pretend an elopement and 
live in retirement in some out-of-the-way place 
where I should not be known, or he would reject 
me as a cast-off mistress, and I, having no proof 
of our marriage, and neither money nor friends, 
should stand before the world as such. You,my 
dear child, cannot picture the sufferings of that 
night. God grant you may never experience 
aught to remind you of what .I have endured. 
The next day I put the whole case into the hands 
of alawyer, who was a tried friend; and in 
view of all the circumstances, he advised me to 
the quietest course, which I at last pursued. At 
first Robert would not give me my child. This 


nearly killed me ; it seemed the last drop which 
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was wanting to make my cup overflow. But 
soon after I left he was taken ill at a southern 
city, and wrote me that if I would come for the 
child, or send a trusty messenger, I might have 
him. Of course I flew to him, and regained my 
precious boy. 

“Mrs. Green is no relative, only an acquaint- 
ance whom my mother befriended while living 
in New York—I knew her to be a tried friend, 
and I had not many such—to her therefore I 
applied for a home ; my success you know. All 
these weary months I have lived on, striving for 
calmness, yet on the verge of despair, struggling 
not only with past memories, but with living, 
throbbing, burning emotions, for, Lizzie, I love 
your cousin as I never loved before, as no woman 
can love twice; and yet true always, as far as I 
might be, to those bonds which bound me to Rob- 
ert Iron—for I bore his name still, and I could 
not forget that I was yet a wife. To-day, deliy- 
erance has come—Robert Iron is no more—and 
—I am free !” 

As she spoke the last words, she bowed her 
head, and seemed struggling with a tide of mem- 
ories and hopes. There was no need that I should 
reply, for the door had opened quietly as she 
uttered those heart-felt words, “I am free,” a 
quick but noiseless tread passed over the car- 
pet, and before she was aware of his presence, 
Frank Perkins knelt at her side, and wound his 
strong arms around her yielding form, I felt. 
myself Madame De Trop, and left. There 
was a wedding in the Widow Green’s humble 
parlor, six months after, and though Centreville 
never quite forgot the chagrin which the an- 
nouncement cost them, Dr. Frank Perkins and 
his lady lived very happily together, and gave 
themselves little uneasiness about what the 
croakers might say. 


FRUIT TREES, 


There is a practice among the Swiss and Ger- 
mans of boring into the ground among the roots 


of fruit trees (with an instrument made for the 


purpose), and pouring in liquid manure to force 
the tree forward, and also, to enable it to resist 


this after the first 

duce a second gro i 

will be ey irregular, and very liable to be 
1 


winter-killed. The instrament I use is the 
common iron bar, which can be driven in 
among the roots without injury. ‘Take for a 
wash (as I buy no “special’’ manures), to 
three-fourths of a barrel _— water, four quarts o 
ashes, two quarts of lime, two shovels full of 
light soil—stir u Seated and pour into holes made 
as above, what 


ds are 
capital for this New 
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RAINY DAYS AND FARM-HOUSES. 


BY EVA BELFORD. 


Wuo hasn’t spent a rainy day in some quaint, 
old-fashioned farm-house —a farm-house with 
brown or red walls, and a mossy, clever-looking 
roof—with low chambers, where the ceaseless, 
never-wearied footsteps of the rain sounded 
through them all the day, as they pattered and 
slid ‘adown the roof? Who hasn’t spent hour 
after hour under the low eaves, pulling from their 
quiet rest, old, antiquated newspapers, which 
were as carefully preserved as though they were 
worth thousands of dollars to the owner—news- 
papers that were dated away back among the 
eighteen hundred and twenties, and piled away 
sacredly before your busy, bustling hands, and 
inquiring face had blessed the world with their 
presence. And who hasn’t grown weary, too, 
and thrown with a sacrilegious haste, these old 
relics of by-gone days, back into their resting- 
places in barrels or boxes, as they chanced to 
belong? Who hasn’t turned to the small 
chamber window with a sigh, and looked out 
upon the bending, dripping grass,—the sober- 
looking barns, with their drenched yards—the 
awkward hens, twisting and shaking persever- 
ingly along through the rain, talking cheerfully 
in spite of the soiled and defaced appearance of 
their glossy coats, and their uncomfortable feel- 
ings generally,—for I know that hens can’t feel 
comfortable when they look so shockingly ;— 
little paths running out from the house, like 
brown pieces of insertion set in the green gar- 
ments of grass that sloped gently away across 
the sombre-looking fields? Ah, and who hasn’t 
looked out farther, and watched the ribbon-y 
roads stretching away up over the hills in the 
distance, like caressing arms—away up, until 
they seemed lost in the heart of some giant 
growth of woodland, or to have met secretly the 
very trailing robes of the gray sky itself? Who 
hasn’t watched the smoke curl up from the 
neighboring houses, listened attentively to the 
sound of every voice that came across the fields, 
looked anxiously out to the scowling west, to 
catch a smile of pleasant weather upon its dark 
face, until Wearied out the wandering heart has 
turned home upon itself ? 

And then—and then, there was a new “ path 
across the hills.” The path that one’s own feet 
stould break through the future. Then there 
was a wrenching from.out fate’s hands all her 
closely-held secrets. The low alto of the rain 
was forgotten; the crabbed eastern wind was no 
longer heard; everything was dumb in the 
presence of that wild, youthful imagination. 


RAINY DAYS AND FARM HOUSES. 


What a life was seen from that low window! 
What a life of brilliant conquests, of pure deeds, 
of love and was pictured out; there were 
storms to be sure, but none so dark but 
what they carried within their bosoms a little 
torch of heaven’s sunshine. There were trials 
to be met, but they would be conquered bravely 
and resolutely. There were disappointments to 
be endured, but they would be borne with heroic 
fortitude, such as few could summon to their aid. 
How the bright, glad eyes sent their light, and 
the happy heart its joy into the stern future, so 
that its darkness gave way before them. And 
how restlessly the young feet tarried in the still 
places of youth, and the childish hands brushed 
the sweets from the flowers, and the heart kept 
its freshness in the dewy morning of life, so 
eagerly was the bustling, active noonday looked 
forward to. 

Ah, but the coming days when the ears shall 
be deafened by the world’s tumult that no longer 
may be heard the songs of birds ; when the heart 
is so buried in the dusts of selfishness and in- 
trigue, that every dear influence of early life 
slumbers as if dead; when the eyes have gath- 
ered upon themselves a mist of iniquity which 
spreads over everything on which they fall— 
what, O, what shall. then bring back the hear- 
ing, the sight and the heart of youth? 

Dear, dear old farm-houses! Who does not 
love them—who ? 


+ >» 
+ 


RUSTIC WIT. 


At a north country inn, the Boots being called, 
a shrimp of a lad in rustic attire presented him- 
self. ‘ Well, are you the Boots?” The youth 
supposing, no doubt, that the gentleman was u 
to a joke, replied, “no, I’m stockings, sur.” 
The traveller, not exactly pleased with the an- 
swer, asked him what he meant by such a reply. 
“ Wha,” the boy, in a sort of sim 
laugh, “I’m the stockings, sur.” ‘ Stockings! 
What do you mean by stockings, you ‘imperti- 
nent snapper, you?” “ Wha, sur,” said the boy, 
with an unaltered countenance, I’m Under-boots, 
so, ha must be stockings, sur.”—Scottish Guar- 


COLORED ARTICHOKES. 


St. Aubyn, the retired actor of the Theatre 
Francais, is living at Nice, where he has just 
a charming villa on the sea. He has 
just made a discovery which they say is destined 
to create quite a revolution in horticulture. By 
placing caps of different colored linen over the 
head of the artichoke, he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing them of different colors. At the table 
of this it green, 
blue and yellow,\mach to the d 
company. May not this be of service to those 


who are in quest of the sought blue dahlia ? 
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AN ANCIENT ‘INSTITUTION. 


AN ANCIENT INSTITUTION, 
The Ancient 


pany, of Massachnsetts in June. cele 


two hundred, and, twentieth 
existence of this military body tor a» period of 


nearly two éentaries and a quarter, is & most 
interesting subject of contemplation, in the hig- 

tory of our country, . What, is may. be asked, 
hag. caused this company to, be kept up in- fall 
vigor, through war and peace, through colonial 
and indepéndent state governments, for seven 
generations of men, and brought it down to our 
day in, a, condition, abundantly flourishing, and 
full of promise for the fature? There must. be 
something more than the mere pride and pomp 
of military array, to produce a result like’ this ; 
for many military organizations, involving 
greater display, higher distinctions, and’ more 
valuable emoluments than this, have lived, flour- 
ished, died, and been forgotten, during the ‘perio 
which marks.the age of the ‘‘Ancients,” The 
secret of the perpetuity of the company is to be 
found in the'symbolic significance of its organ- 
ization, that symbolism being direct ahd ex- 
pressive in its bearing upon the nature of 
American institations The right of self-defence, 
free election of rulers, and religious dependence, 
are the three prominent characteristics which 
have éver marked civil society in this coniitry. 
They stamped the Puritan character which 
founded the early colonies, and which in process 
of time has diffused its influence across the con- 
tinent, and built up a free, united, and. indepen- 
dent nation. The Bayonet, the Ballot-box and 
the Bible are the insignia of American liberty ; 
and these three are combined in the organization 
of this ancient institution. 

The capacity and ability of a free, people to 
defend themselves, is symbolized in the nature 


of the Ancients’ organization, as & company , 


bearing arms; the right of a free people to 
choose their own rulers from among themselves, 
is symbolized in theannual election of its officers 
from the ‘ranks; and the necessity of humble 


dependence upon Divine Providence, to the 


security.of a people's freedom and prosperity, is 
farther symbolized by the | public worship of the 
Almighty, which precedes the annual election. 
The annual observances of the company have 
therefore spoken to the heart and judgment of 
the people, by constantly reminding them of 
what their fathers did for free institutions, and 
upon what they themselves must rely for their 
preservation and improvement. There has al- 
ways been a fresh and living soul in the organ- 
ization, which could appeal te the liveliest sym- 
pathies of the people; and it is this soul of 
12 


Americanismin truest sense, which has kept 
the body alive, through all changes and vicissi- 
tudes, and brought it down ‘to us, hale, hearty 


‘and stfong, réverénced for 'fts antiquity, honored 
for its youth, bak loved for its vivid 


interpretation of the hopes and duties of freemen. 

_ The charter of the company bears date March 
17th, 1688, and wis granted’ by Johtr Winthrop, 
Governor, by thé” advics’ of ‘Council, and by or- 


der of the General, Court..." ‘The original name 


was)“. The DMilitary,. Company of ithe Massachu- 
setts,’ whieh in proeess of time became changed 
the “Honorable Artillery ‘Company,” and 
still, to'its ‘present titld of the’ “Ancient and 
perder ery Company,” by which it has 
been recognized, for, qrampentctnreten execu- 
tive documents. 
The first’ commander’ of the 
Robert Keine, mentioned in the charter, The 


officers were commissioned by the Governor on 


the first Monday in -June, in great state; and 
ever since that time, with very y few exceptions, 
the annual elections of officers, the attendance 
upen, public. worship with the Governor and 
suite; and the commissioning of the new officers, 
have taken’ place, down to the’ present year. 


During the period’ of the Revolutionary contest, 


the company did not assemble, the members be- 
ing mostly engaged. in the strife for indepen- 
dence. - Butat the close of the war, the meetings 
were renéwed, and have continued without inter- 
ruption ever since. At the present time, the 
company is composed mainly of past and present 
officers and. members of the Volunteer Militia. 

‘Besides these, there are other public-spirited gen- 
tlemen who are enrolled as metnbers, ‘either upon 
the honorary or active list, and the several gover- 

nors of the State are made er-officio, homorary 
members. ‘The present roll ‘consists of about 
bt members, of whom 80 are honorary, and the 

classed as active. 
¢ have thus given.a meagre sketch of the 

history and condition-of this ancient institusien, 
the oldest military Organization in the nation, 

and the germ of that military power which has 

rendered our country invincible in every contest 
in which she has been engaged. It had its birth. 
in the same year with Harvard University, and 

the two have walked hand in hand down the 

pathway of centuries, the one dispensing the 

light of Jearning and piety, and the other the fire- 
of patriotism. May they both continue tomove 
on in harmony and 


there are some virtnes that may 
exist in worst hearts, even as there are some: 
kinds of fire that will burn under water. 


Garious Matters. 
iniv bun de 
curious looking was lately 
fished up near Fisher's. is Ted 
‘colot, nearly round In form, abd perhaps three tnches in 
end of rather more solid 


than the “jellies” common in these waters. It is at- 


tached toa stone, to whieh, it adheres as firmly as if it 
and the stone were a peir of marine Siamese twins. On 
the top of this leathery looking customer fs an orifice 
“which varies In size from about two inches fu dianieter 
to almost nothing, opening and shutting accerding to 
the sovereign will and pleasure of the animal, ffa * sea 
Tose’ can be called an animal, A very cvrious operation 
to witness is its mode of taking refreshment Little 
scraps of raw fish put into the creatyre’s mouth, or 
whatever the orifice above mentioned should be called, 
are seized by numerous jittle fibres or feelers and drawn 
in out of sight after which the “sea rose?’ is ready for 
more. This singular creature was fished up by & smack- 
It is said to be @ very rare article, seldom caught 
and exhi exhibited to the ingpection of curious members of 
the human race. 


A queer Trick. . 

A glaring imposture has beeh detected in a perform- 
‘ence at the circus at Paris, which has for months been 
drawing crowds ‘of spectators. A man who ealled him- 
self “L’homme canon” professed to sustain on bis 
shoulder, as on agun-carriage, what seemed to be @ piece 
of ordnance of the calibre of a ten-pounder, which, 
loaded with a full charge of powder, was discharged 
within a few finches of his ear. The shouts of applaure 
at the explosion were instautaneous, but to the profes- 
sional ear there was a want of sifiicient simaltaneity be- 
tween the flash and the report. To the professional eye 
there was also an absence of recoil which a full charge 
must create. It now appears that a mere Roman candle 
‘was shot from the gun, whfle immediately under the 
stage @ tin box; crammed with powder, was made to ex- 


the intrepid performer. 


A wonderful Machine. 
under the auspices of the Dudley munificence, and the 
eloquence of Edward Everest, has been presented with a 
calculating engine, the operation of which is one of the 
marvels of modern science. This extraordinary Inven- 
‘tion is the work of's BSwéiish mechanicinn, and the 
Jsbor of ty »nty years. It was (built at Stockholm, and, 
to aid in its completion, the Swedish governnient has 
given more than ten thousand dollars. With prepared 
formuls, it will do the work of four computers. It will 
not only calculate almost every déseription of mathe- 
matical tables, but will print and stereotype them. 
A Curiosity, 
‘An English paper publishes sketch of the, life of 
prisoner, composed by himself in Winchester jail. The 
original is in the shape’ of a printed book; the letters 
Words béving all out of waste paper by the 
aman with his finger nefls,;as no knife or scissors were 


aliewed. After cutting out the words.suitable to 


purpose, he carefully pasted them in proper order to 
‘form a small book, comprising twenty-two pages. A piece 
-of poetry addressed to the prisoner's wife, is included in 
this singular literary curiosity. 


Superstitiomss 

In, many. parts of the falries) 
maintain thelr ground, the milkmaids sprinkle water— 
“the true'descendant of holy water—about their dairy, to 
prevent’ the ‘little people from’dippiog their whiskers in 
‘the miik:pans duting the wight. The same persons are 
-also persuaded that witches often prefer fine, handsome 
horses to broom-sticks, end aceordingly take them from 
the stable, and ride them over earth and water all night, 
though they nlWaye very carefal to Dring ‘them back 
‘before the morping. To ptevedt this; the groome stpdi- 
ously stop up every apertire: in walls and’ doors, by 
which @ witch might be auppesed to effect an entrance. 
Still, the members of this sisterhood ere so ingenious 
‘and powerful, that they get into the stables nevertheless, 
‘and the horses fariously that they aré found in 
the morning trembling'all over, and covered with sweat. 
It seems never to occur to the worthy grooms that lock- 


‘The obedient Watoh. 
Borrow @ watch froma person in. re- 

quest the whole to stand around you. Hold the watch 

‘up to the ear of the’ first in the ¢ircle, and command it 


go; then dematd his testinony'to the fact! Remove 


it to the ear of the next, and enjolo it to stop ; make the 
same request of thet person, and so on, throughout the 
entire party, You must take, care that the watch isa 
good one. Conceal in your hands piece of loadstone 
which, 80 soon 4s you apply it to the watch, will occa . 
sion the movements, which a subsequent 
sheking end withdriwing of the magoet will restore 
Forthe sake of shifting the watch from one hané@ to the 
other, apply it when in the right hand to the left ear o 
the person, and when in the left hand to ‘the right ear 


Death from a Parasol. 

A young woman, while hurrying across the road to 
the London Bridge station to catch a train, tripped and 
fell. When mifeed, the stated that her parasol ‘had 
wounded her iu tbe breast, 1¢ was noticed that the 
parasol handle, which had been broken, was quite abarp 
at theend. Ina minute or two, blood flowed from her 
mouth, and she was taken as quickly as possible to St. 
‘Thomas's Horpital, on reaching which she was found to 
be dead. The sirgeon found that the parasol handle 
hed pierced theough the right lung. 


A Frenchmen, named Gaultier, gave an exhibition » 
few years at Red Bank opposite Philadeiphia, of a ma- 
chine for burning ap a hostile fleet approaching a city. 
‘The experiment which was on a sumall seale, consieted of 
pouring into the Delaware a composition somewhat simi- 
lar to burning fluid, and then petting fire by ensting 
upon it burning material from aamall hand pump, . The 
fire burned for a short time with frend torent, ot the 
same time throwing off volumes of 


An Anomaly in Nature, 

Captain Richard Johnson, on High street, Newbury- 
port, had a ben hatch eleven chickens from thirteen egg*, 
not long since, and one of the chickens is supplied with 
an extra pair of legs. It is a well, healthy chicken, and 
runs about as chipper as any of them, but does not ap- 
pear to use ite hind legs at all though they areas large 
as the others. 


What will. Glaes of Water hold? . .. 


It is generaily thought that when ® vessel is full of 


water, any solid substance immersed in it will eause it 
to orerfiow, and such will be the case if the substance is 
not.soluble in water; but the philosophic truth that, in 
dissolving a body, you do not increase the volume of the 
solyent, may be proved by a simple and interesting exper- 
iment. Saturate a certain quantity of water, at a mod- 
erate heat, with three ounees of suger; and. when it will 
no longer receive thet, there is room for two ounces of 
salt of tartar, and after that for an ounce and a drachm 
of green vitriol, nearly six drachms.of nitre, the same 
quantity of sal ammoniac or smelling salts, two drachms 
and ascruple of alum, anda drachmand a half of borax, 
creased in volume. 

A monster Grape Vine. 

A Los Angeles correspondent of the Alta California 
writes as foltows: “ At Montecito, four miles from Santa 
Barbara, there is a grape vine, probably the largest in 
the world. Its dimensionsand yield would be incredible, 
were it not that my informant is a man of veracity, and 
he spoke from personal observation. It is a single +vine, 
the main stock being ten feetin diameter. It is trained 
upon trellis 60 feet in diameter My formant, with 
another person, counted 7000 bunches, and the estimate 
yleld was 18,000 pounds of fruit. Can this be beaten’? 
The only thing that surprised me in the relation of my 
friend was that any person In Santa Barbera should have 
displayed the energy necessary to build the trellis for 
this noble vine.” , 

Important Discovery. 

An experiment has lately been tried in Paris, afters 
new system, by which hides and skins of all descriptions 
may be dried in a few minutes, without any machinery, 
and in all latitudes, Skins so dried are preserved with- 
outany unpleasant smell or diminution of weight or 
quality. They are dried at the small expense of four 
sous the ox hide, and are said to be superior to those 
dried in the sun. South America supplies more than 
12,000,000 pounds weight of green hides, which arrive in 
France in bad condition, sometimes ip a state of decom- 
position, with considerable loss t0 the owners. This 
new process will, it is suid, preserve them completely. 


The Madstone.”” 

The madstone, ited to cure hydrophobia, fs gen- 
erally cofi#idefed a myth, bat Seth T. Stanton, of Cin- 
cinnatl, Whose credibility has good vouchers, states that 
he was bitten by a mad cat recently, and was comp 
cured by a madstone, in the possession of Samuel Treb! 
of Macoupin County, Ill. ‘The terrible disease was well 
developed before he reached Hlinois, but the madstone, 
on being applied to the wound, sucked itself full of the 
poison, when it dropped off and was cleaned, and seven 
applications effected « cure. 


Poison-spitting Snakes. 

Says the author of Sporting Scenes amongst the Kaffirs 
of South Africa: “I have heard from both Dutchmen 
and Kaffirs, that there is @ snake which spits out its 
poison at any one who may approach, and makes capital 
shots. Blindness often follows if the victim is struck in 
the eyes, and « horrible disease of the skin if the face or 
hands are touched by the poisonous secretion. I am not 
aware of the appearance or name of this reptile.” 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 
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Use of 

De. Tayler, in the commuttten 
of the English parliament’on the “ sale of poisons bill,” 
after pointing out that arsenic was much used in sev- 
eral manufactures, such as in the mauufacture of glass, 
especially opal ginss, of shot, in the steeping of grain, 
and other purposes, states that the largest quantity of 
arsenic is used in the manufacture of paper for covering 
walls, and is very dangerous, both to those living in 
houses papered with the article, as well as to those em- 
ployed in the manufacture. An instance was sometime 
since published In one of the medical journals, of some 
cases of illness occurring to persons living in a room pa- 
pered with this paper, and the effects were described as 
those arising from arsenic. 


‘Strange Custom. 


A most extraordinary custom prevails among the Viz- 
tees, a powerful tribe occupying an extensive district 
in Caubal, among the mountains between Persia and 
India. It is, in fact, a femidle prerogative that has no 
parallel among any other people upon the earth, and 
that reverses what we are In the habit of considering the 
natural order of things—the women choose their hus- 
bands, and not the husbands their wives. If a woman 
be pleased with a man,she sends the drummer of the 
camp to pina handkerchief to his cap, with a pin she 
has used to fasten her hair. The drummer watches his 
Opportunity, and does this in public, naming the woman, 
and the man is obliged to marry her, if he can pay her 
price to her father. 

A Hermit. 

Bucks county, New York, is alive with excitement at 
the discovery of @ hermit, who, itis said, has occupied 
acave at Wolf Rocks for the last eighteen years, who 
has « beard a yard long, and whose apartments are said 
to be wonderfal cozy. The Democrat, at Doylestown, 
says about one thousand persons visited the cave on 
Sunday. Wonderful stories are told about the Hermit 
of the Mountain. Certain unexplained ghost stories 
which have baffled the people of the neighborhood, have 
all at once been solved. What has induced this strange 
piece ef mortality to have secluded hinself fiom society, 
nobody can tell. The particular locality of Wolf Rocks 
is in the upper end of the county. 


Extraordinary Occurrence. 

The following, from the Colombo Observer, gives an 
account of an extraordinary accident to Major Milman, 
Royal Artillery :—‘‘ It eeems that an elephant charged 
him, and was within a few feet of him, when Mr Tyndall, 
determined to save his friend's life, fired. The bullet 
went through Major Milman’s left shoulder, splintering 
a small portion of the bone. But the end was answered: 
the ballet which had thus disabled Major Milman killed 
the elephant, which fell within a few feet of him. 80 
narrow an escape, and under such circumstances, is 
unprecedented.” 

A remarkable Otter. 

Some years ago the otter hounds of Mr. Coleman, of 
Lecminster, killed, in Monkland Millpond, an otter of 
remarkable size ; it measured frem the nose to the end of 
the tail, four feet ten inches, and weighed 34 1-2 Ibs. 
The animal was supposed to be eight years old, and to 
have destroyed for the last five years a ton of fish 
annually. 


‘THE FLORIST. 


iy dew, 
silver hue! 


The Florist. 
How grits chines 

And come te 
Dancing 
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Culture of Violets. 

The cultivation of the violet is very simple. Tt may 
easily be increased by dividing the roots in the spring or 
fall, and also by layers and pipings. To obtain new 
varieties, the seeds from the best sorts should be gathered 
as they become ripe, and sown directly. The plants will 
appear in about fourteen days. Those of the spring 
sowing will bloom in autumn, and autumn plants in the 
spring; and if they are protected from the summer’s sun 
after ten o’clock in the forenoon, they will continue to 
bloom until the frost becomes severe. Indeed, this 
lovely little flower possesses the quality of blooming 
while the coming frosts of later autumn have put most 
other plants to sleep for the winter, and itis sometimes 
seen ina moderate winter, partially covered with snow, 
with its buds ready formed to usher in young spring. 


Watering. 

Watering appears an extremely simple operation, yet 
nevertheless there are several points relating to it thatare 
necessary to attend to. One of these is, never to saturate 
the soil. Water, to be in the best state for being taken 
up by the plants, should be kept in detached globules by 
the admixture of air; and it should be only slightly im- 
pregnated with nourishing matter from decaying animal 
or vegetable substances. Kain water is the best for plants. 
Avoid the common mistake, of pouring water close around 
the stem. Water, if poured profusely on the collar of 
the plant, which is the point of junction between the 
root and stem, is likely to rot, or otherwise seriously in- 
jure that vital plant; while the spongioles, which alone 
absorb the water, are left without nourishment. 


Grapes as House Plants. 

Somebody bas recommended to cultivate dwarf grape 
vines as parlor window plants. There are certain utili- 
tarians who cannot consent to grow anything whieh does 
not furnish food for the stomach, or money for the pocket ; 
as for ‘“‘cluttering up” their rooms with geraniums, 
‘roses, and lilies, thatis all folly! Now, let such persons 
try & grape vine at their south window. Plantinalarge 
pot or neatly painted box, and train the vines on wires 
stretched across the window-frame. We can conceive 
that such a plant would satisfy the sense of beauty and 
utility at the same time, and that in a high degree. It 
would be the finest ornament of the house; and as for 
the fruit, why certainly that would be appreciated. 


Myrtiles. 

Myrtles should be grown in 8 soil composed of « mix- 
ture of peat and loam, in which the former should pre- 
dominate; they should be regularly watered and fre- 
quently syringed. Some persons nip off the tips of the 
young shoots, to make the plant grow bushy; and 
though it has that effect, it is a bad practice with the 
flowering kinds, as it prevent them from producing flow- 
ers. A better plan is to make cuttings, and as the plant 
increases in growth, change to a larger pot, till the plants 
have acquired a bushy habit of growth. 


Arrangement of Garden ‘Flowers. 


‘The poitit to be Observed in the selection and disposi- 
tion of shrubs ii the garden, is to produce an'agreeable 
variety of flowers and follage throughout ‘the whole 
space, and during €very' month in thé year. For this 
purpose certain evergreens, such as the lauristinus, and 
certain flowering shrubs, such as the China rose, are to 
be distributed throughout, the same variety of the species 
not being repeated, but different varieties. There are 
also shrubs for flowering at every season of the year, 
where the locality is’ favorable; and ff Judgment ‘be 
exercised in their selection, there need not be a dozen 
duplicates in the— garden—different Varieties of each 

Ferns. 

In England, the artificial growing of ferns is carried 
on to a considerable extent by floral amateurs, and with 
entire success, The method which is pursued would ap- 
pear te be very simple. The ferns may be planted in 
boxes of any size or shape, furnished with glased sides 
and glazed lid. The bottom of the box is filled with 
nearly equal portions of bog-moss, vegetable mold, and 
sand; and the ferns, after planting, are most copiously 
watered, the superfluous water being allowed to drain off 
through a plug-hole in the bottom of the box—after 
which the plug is put in tight, the glazed lid applied, and 
no further care is required, than that of keeping the box 
in the light. 


Choice of Plants. 

To select the most desirable plants for the garden, and 
to arrange them with good taste, requires considerable 
knowledge of the floral kingdom. The time of flowering 
must be known, the height, hardiness, habits, etc.; also 
the effect of the combination of different colors, so that 
the plants may be arranged in such a manner as to 
produce the happiest effect. Some persons, anxious for 
4 great variety, crowd too many plants into a small space, 
consequently have nothing in perfection. It is much 
better to be confined to a few varieties, and cultivate 
them well, than to pursue the careless step so frequently 
seen in the flower garden. 

Climbing Roses, 

This is the month best caloulated for setting out 
shrubs of all kinds, and especially the climbing rose. 
When trained against wall, it should have @ north or 
eastern exposure, rather than a southern one, and the 
shoots should neyer be cut. Im fact, the rose does not 
require much pruning, except what is necessary to re- 

the dead wood, or to train the plant in shape, 
ugh the latter should be avoided as much as possible, 
as all wounds are apt to produce canker. 
Escallonia. 

Beautiful shrubs, natives of South America, which are 
nearly hardy in the climate of London. They grow best 
in peaty soil, or in very sandy loam. E-. rubra is gen- 
erally trained against a wall, but EZ. Monte Vidensis, 
which produces large clusters of white flowers, is grown 
asa bush. Both kinds require protection from severe 
frosts. 


A genus of little hardy plants, separated by Tournefort 


from the Lotus, or Bird’s-foot Trefoil, and growing freely 
in any common soil. They are most suitable for rock- 
work. 
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Ranunculyses, . 

When it is desired to cultivate the ranunculus to much 
extent, and in the most thorough and successful manner, 
remove twelve inches of the surface earth from the beds, 
then have the earth at bottom well dug, or broken up, 
eighteen inches. Over this, lay in manure seven inches 
in thickness, composed of three parts of cowdung six 
months old, and a fourth part of sand or mud, obtained, 
if possible, from the bank ofa river, well mixed together. 
If this manure be prepared a few months before it is 
used, and occasionally turned, the better; and, over 
this, place a compost of five inches, of very old cow-dung 
mold, one-sixth; sea-weed, one-eighth ; turf mold, one- 
eighth; leaf mold, well reduced, one-eighth; fresh, 
sound earth, one-third. When the beds are in a proper 
state, make impressions or drills across them, with the 
handle of a hoe, by pressure, about one and one-fourth 
inches deep, and five inches asunder, and plant the roots 
at four inches distance from the other, filling up the 
drills with the same compost. The ranunculus should 
never be planted deeper than one inch under the surface, 
as light and air are very essential to their thrift. They 
should also never be planted within several feet of a well. 
Sweet Peas. 

This truly sweet and fragrant ornament of the garden 
is of very easy cultivation. The peas may be put into 
the ground quite early, as they will bear the wind and 
weather. Make a circle round a pole, or some object to 
which they may cling as they rise; and put the peas an 
inch deep, having soaked them previously in water well 
saturated with arsenic, to guard them from the depreda- 
tions of birds and mice. Add an outer circle of peas every 
month, so that a continual bloom may appear; the circle 
first sown will ripen and pod for seed in the centre, while 
the outer vines will continue flowering till late in the 
autumn. When ae sufficient number of ripe pods have 
been gathered, all the pods which may afterwards form 
should be cut away, as this will strongthen the vines, 
and throw all their vigor into repeated blooms. 


To rear a Myrtle from a Slip. 

Cuttings of the myrtle may be struck in a little bottom 
heat during the months of June, July, and August; 
but with more certainty in July. As soon as they have 
taken root freely, put off into thumb-pots, and keep re- 
potting them as fast as those they occupy become filled 
with fibres. Give them air wh the ther will 
permit of it, and water as often as requisite—that is to 


say, when you do water them, do itin earnest. In all’ 


other respects, they will require precisely the same treat- 
ement as that recommended for window plants in general. 


Protecting Seeds. 

The shoots of annuals are very apt when they first 
appear above g d, to be hed and withered by the 
hot sun, and the plants thus destroyed. Asa remedy 
against this, pieces of moss gr thin matting may be laid 
over the ground where they are planted, staked down, and 
there allowed to remain until the seeds have been 
sprouted some days, or a week, and when removed, let it 
be at night or early in the morning; the morning is the 
Lablavia. 

The Egyptian Bean. A half-hardy annual climbing 
plant, or hardy biennial plant, which only requirés the 
usual treatment of similar plants. It has a very showy 
purple flower. 


The Camellia. 

To grow the camellia to perfection, Wilder recommends 
that the plants have a good compost and complete drain- 
age provided, and at all seasons of the year a regular sup- 
ply of air and water—due regard being had to time and 
temperature. When not in a growing or flowering state, 
they need only be moderately watered, but on no account 
should they be suffered to become dry, under the erro- 
neous supposition that starving them for water will pro- 
duce a plentiful supply of flower-buds. At the time of 
flowering and making new wood, the plants should be 
abundantly supplied with water, and, when the young 
shoots are changing color and becoming hard, a heat of 
seventy to eighty degrees will cause the formation of a 
much greater profusion of blossom-buds. 


Moral of the Gardem i. 

Nothing teaches patience like a garden. All have to 
wait for the fruits of the earth. You may go round and 
watch the opening bud from day to day; but it takes its 
own time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it will. 
If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All the best results 
ofa garden, like those of life, are slowly but regularly 
progressive. Each year does a work that nothing but a 
yearcan do. ‘Learn to labor and to wait,” is one of the 
best lessons of a garden. All that is good takes time, and 
comes only by growth. 


Suckers. 

Sending up sackers, forming offsete, and throwing out 
runners, are all natural ways of propagation that require 
very little aid from the hand of man. If there is no de- 
sire to increase the number of plants, but to render the 
main stalk vigorous and stout, let the suckers be remov- 
ed as soon as they appear, thus all the strength of the 
sap goes to the parent stalk. Offsets are young bulbs 
which form beside the old ones, and only require to be 
broken off and planted in rich light soil. 


Climbing Roses. 

When climbing roses fail to run, which is often the 
case, the remedy is to cut away all but three or four of 
the strongest shoots, and permit none but those to grow 
the first season. Give the plant plenty of manure—liquid 
manure—manure of almost any kind or description. By 
this means you can cause your climbing roses to grow to 
almost any extent desired. 


Grass around Fruit Trees, 

No one who has the least knowledge of the cultivation 
of fruit, will allow grass to grow around his young trees. 
It is @ great drawback upon their growth and health. 
For several years, at least—and we would recommend it 
at all times—the soil should be kept pulverized around 
the trunks of fruit trees. 

Colutea. 

The Bladder Senna. Large, deciduous, hardy shrubs, 
growing and flowering freely in any common garden soil. 
Colutea cruenta is the smallest and handsomest of the 
species. All the species are propagated very easily by 
layers or cuttings. 

L. E., West Harwich.—The peach-blossom signifies, “I 
am your captive;” the dandelion, “ rustic oracle ;” the 
daffodil, ‘‘regard;” and the butter-cup (king-cup), 
“ ingratitude ” and “ childishness.”” We know no way 
of preserving the color in pressing flowers. 
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Stewed Lettuces. 

Strip off the outer leaves, and cut away the stalks; 
wash the lettuces with exceeding nicety,and throw them 
into water salted as for all green vegetables. When they 
are quite tender, which will be in from twenty to thirty 
minutes, according to their age, lift them out, and press 
the water thoroughly from them, chop them a little, and 
Jheat them in a clean saucepan, with a seasoning of 
pepper and salt, and a small slice of butter; then dredge 
in a little flour, and stir them well; add next s small cup 
of broth or gravy, boil them quickly until they are 
tolerably dry, then stir in a little pale vinegar or lemon- 
juice, 


To Bleach 8 faded Dress. 

If you find that @ colored muslin or chints with s 
white ground, has faded very much in washing, you 
may discharge the color entirely, and wear it as a white 
dress, provided it has not been sewed with colored silk. 
For this purpose, having first well washed it in hot suds, 
boil it till the color seems to be gone; then wash it out 
of the boil. rinse it, and dry itinthe sun. Then, if not 
white, lay it on the grass when the sun is very hot, and 
bleach it for several days. If still not quite white, repeat 
the boiling. 


Gentlemen’s White Leather Gloves, 

A gentleman pay clean his white leather gloves to 
look very well by putting. them one at a time on his 
hands, after he has done shaving, and going over them 
thoroughly with his shave-brush and lather; then wip- 
ing them off with a soft clean handkerchief or sponge, 
and drying them on his hands by the fire, or hanging 
them before the fire, or in the hot sun, and while still 
damp, putting them on his hands till quite dry, to pre- 
vent their shrinking. 


Fried Potatoes. 

The long kidney potato is the best for this purpose; 
they should be washed and peeled, and cut into very 
thin slices, and thrown into boiling fat, until they are a 
nice light brown color; dish up very hot, throwing a 
little salt over. The remains of cold ones may be cut 
into slices and fried in the same way, or they may be 
dipped into batter, and fried like fritters. 


Rich Gingerbread. 

Melt together three-quarters of a pound of treacle, and 
half a pound of fresh butter; pour these hot on a pound 
of flour mixed with half a pound of sugar and three- 
quarters of an ounce of ginger. When the paste is quite 
cold, roll it out with as much flour as will prevent its 
adhering to the board; bake the cakes in a gentle oven. 
To take fresh Paint out of a Coat. 

Take immediately a piece of cloth and rub the wrong 
side of it on the paint-spot. If no other cloth is at hand. 
part of the inside of the coat-skirt will do. This simple 
application will generally remove the paint when fresh. 
Otherwise, rub some ether on the spot with your finger. 


Common Ground-Rice Pudding. 

One pint and a half of milk, threé ounces and a half of 
rice, three of Lisbon sugar, one and a haifof butter, some 
nutmeg, or lemon grated, and four eggs, baked slowly 
for half an hour, or more, if not quite firm. 


To restore the Color to Mahogany. . © 
Wash weil with seap and water, and then polish datty 
with the following oil: take half an ounce of alkanet 


‘root, cut small, and add to a pint of linseed oll; when 


this has stood for a week, add half an ounce of powdered 
gum arabic, and an ounce of shellac varnish; let these 
well in. 


Giblet Pie. 
For goose giblets, you must boil 
when cold, chop them in small pieces, and cut the giz- 
zard, heart, and liver in slices; stew them for « quarter 
of an hour in some good stock; when cold, line your dish 
with veal cutlets, or rump steaks; use hard boiled eggs 
to this pie; then season; if to go into an imitation 
raised pie, thicken the giblets—if in a dish, garnish. 


Herrings boiled. . 

Boil six herrings, about twenty minutes in plenty of 
salt and water, but only just to simmer; then have 
ready the following sauce; put half a gill of cream upon 
the fire ia a stewpan; when it boils, add eight spoonsful 
of melted butter, an ounce of fresh butter, a little pepper, 
salt, and the juice of half a lemon; dress the fish upon a 
dish without a napkin, sauce over and serve. 


Pomatum for the growth of the Hair. 

Melt together four ounces each of beef marrow and oil 
of mace, and having strained through a fine sieve, stir in 
(previously dissolved in half an ounce of tincture of tolu) 
two drachms of balsam of tola, and one drachm each of 
oil of cloves, and the same of camphor. A piece the size 
of a pea only to be well rubbed in night and morning. 


Blackberry Syrup. 

To two quarts of juice take one pound of loaf sugar, 
half an ounce of nutmeg, half an ounce of cinnamon— 
pulverized—a quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce 
of allspice. Boil all together for a short time, and when 
cold, add one pint of fourth proof brandy. 


Tapioca Pudding. 

Boil a pint and a half of new milk with four spoonsful 
of tapioca, lemon-peel, cinnamon, and nutmeg; sweeten 
to taste; then mix with it four eggs; put a paste round 
the dish, and bake slowly. 


Beef Steak Pie. 

and season them with pepper and salt; fill a dish with 
them, adding as much water as will half fill it, then cover 
it with a good crust, and bake it well. 


To prevent Lock-jaw. 

Immerse the part injured in strong lye, as warm as 
can be borne. But first, as iff all cases of wounds, apply 
spirits of turpentine on lint. 

Butter. 

In churning cream, add a lump of butter to the cream 
before commencing, and the butter will come in two- 
thirds the time it would without. : 


For Indigestion. 
Peach meats are excellent for indigestion; eat slowly 
from one to six. 
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Whim Wham. 
Sweeten a quart of cream, and mix with it a teacupful 
of white wine, and the grated peel of a i” : 


to a froth, which drain upon the baekofa 
part into a deep glass dish; 
thin as possible,and put « layer lightly over the froth, 


and one of red currant jelly; then: layer of the froth, | 


and one of the biscuit and jelly; finish with the froth, 
and pour the remainder of the cream’ into the dish, and 


Always remember that green water, that is, water in 
which cabbage, or any other vegetable is boiled, should 
be thrown down the sink the moment the vegetables are 
out of it, whifle It is quite hot, and then a pailful of cold 
water thrown after it, will prevent the unhealthy smell 
arising from greeu water; bat if it be left till itis cold, 
or nearly cold before you throw it away, twenty pails of 
water thrown after it will not prevent the smell. . _ 


Vegetable Essences, 

The flavor of the various sweet and savory herbs may 
be obtained by combining their essential oils with reoti- 
fied spirit of wine, in the proportion of one drachm of the 
former to two ounces of the letter, or by picking the 
leaves, and laying them for a couple of hours in a warm 
place to dry, and then filling a large-mouthed bottle with 
them, and pouring on them wine, brandy, proof spirit, 
or vinegar, and letting them steep for fourteen days, 


Vinegar Honey. 

Half a pound of heney must be put to a pint of water, 
and the honey well dissolved. This mixture is then ex- 
posed to the greatest heat of the sun, without closing 
wholly the bung-hole of the cask, which must be merely 
covered with coarse linen, to prevent the admission of 
insects. Im about six weeks, the liquot becomes acid, 
and changes to @ very strong vinegar, and of excellent 
quality. 

Cleaning Dish-Covers. 

Dish-covers should always be wiped and polished as 
soon as they are removed from the table. If this is done 
whilst they are warm, it will be but little trouble; bat, 
if the steam be allowed to dry on them, you will find 
much difficulty in getting the tarnish off from the inside. 
When they are wiped and polished, hang them up in 
their places immediately. 


Essence of Beef. 

Put into a porter bottle a sufficient quantity of lean 
beef, sliced, to fill up its body, cork it with a paper stop- 
ple, and place it in a pot of cold water, attaching the 
neck, by means of a string, to the handle of the vessel. 
Boil this for three-quarters of an hour, then pour off the 
liquor, and skim it. To this preparation may be added 
spices and salt. 

Poison of Rattlesnakes. 

Tt has been discovered that this poison is @ most pow- 
erful sedative, and that stimulants are its antidotes, 
Alcohol is designated. In two instances in which this 
remedy has been applied, the persons have been cpred. 
Brandy was freely given to hem until relieved fromthe 
usual.symptoms, and continued in smaller doses uatil 
the third day, when they went about as usual. 
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Mackerel boiled. 
poe Wash and clean them thor- 
Teka do this sufficiently), put 
them into cold water with a handful of salt in it; let 
them rather simmer than boil; a small mackerel will be 
done enongli in about & quarter of an hour; when the 
eye starts and the tail splits, they are done; do not let 
them standin the water a moment after; they are so 


To prevent Motha 

There is no remedy so 
mothe as the seeds of the bitterapple. If theseare placed 
between the blankets not in use, among woolen clothes, 
or other articles which are liable to this great evil, they 
will never make their destructive approaches. It is im- 
ported from Turkey, resembles a poppy-head, is entirely 
chemists. 


Snow Rice Cream. yt 

Put into saucepan four ounces of ground rice, two 
ounces of loaf-sugar, six or eight drops of essence of al- 
monds, two ounces of freak or salt butter; adda quart 
of new milk. Boil fifteen or twenty minutes, until 
smooth. Pour it into « mould previously greased with 
Florence ofl; turn it out when quite cold, and serve with 
preserves round it. 


Swiss Cream. 

Take balf a pint of cream and the same quantity of 
new milk, and boil it with o piece of lemon-rind and 
sufficient loaf-sugar to sweeten it. Thicken this with a 
teaspoonful of flour, and, when nearly cold, add the 
juice of the lemon to it; this will thicken it; then put it 
into a glass dish, and stick macaroon cakes into it. 


Nim’s Puffs. 

Boil one pint of with pue-half pound of butter; 
after boiling, add three-quarters of a pound of flour; stir 
the milk and butter into the flour; stir it until it does 
not stick to the pot; let it cool; then add the yolks of 
nine eggs; beat the whites toe high froth, and put them 
in lasts grease your tin cups, and fill them half fall. © 
Common Loaf-Cake. . 

Two pounds of flour, half a pound of sugar, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, two eggs, one gill of sweet yeast, 
half an ounce of cinnamon or cloves, and a large spoon- 
ful of rose-water. If it is too hard, add a wine-glassful 
of milk. These ingredients will make 
loaf. Bake about three-quarters of an hour. 

4 ~ * 


Bubstitate for Coffee. 
Serape clean three or four good parsnips, cut them into 
thin alices, beke till well brown, grind or crush, and 
in the same manner as coffee, from which it is scarcely 
distinguishable. This is not only # beverage equally 
good as coffee, but is likewise # cure for asthma. on 


Colds. 

A daily exposure to the outward air is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure us against theinjartous influence of our 
variable climate. For cure of eatarrh, reduce the amount 
of food, take exercise, keep the bowels open, and bathe 
the feet in warm water at bed time. 
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The following is a list of the vessels of war of | 
the home squadron ordered to the West Indies : 
The Colorado, flag ship of the home squadron, 
sailed from ‘Norfolk, is one of the “six 
néw steam frigates, and according to the last 
navy register is of $400 tuns burthen, and mounts. 
40 heavy guns; the Wabash, another of those 
large steam frigates, and is of 3200 tuns, and 
also mounts 40 heavy cannon; the brigantine, 
Dolphin, a small vessel of 224 tuns, and carries 
6 light thirty-two pounders; the steamer Arctic, 
of 235 tuns, was built by the Treasury Depart- 
mentfor a light pk but was purchased, equipped 
and manned with special regard to the search for 
Dr. Kane’s expedition in 1855—has since been 
used as a despatch vessel, and is armed with 
three guns; the steamer Water- Witch; a side- 
wheel steamer of 378° tuns, of light draft and 
light build, and was constructed in 1845 for the 
survey of the Paraguay—of late she has been 
used to convey ordnance, stores, 
Washington to the several naval stations ; 
Fulton, built in 1837, and-the first steam Tien 


in our navy, is heavily timbered vessel of 698 | 
turié—shé was razéed ‘In 1852, and is reported 


one of the fastest side-wheel sea steamers afloat 
—she is an efficient vessel, and. carries five guns. 
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or, The Justice-of Tacon.”—This 
new three act play, written by M. M. Ballou, and 
just performed at the Howard Atheneum of this 
city, #8 published and for sale by Wm, V, Spen-. 


cer, 128 Washington Street, Boston, per-, 
son enclosing four postage stamps (twelve cents) 
to Mr. topy: by of 
mail. 


Our our, sub- 
scribers review the back numbers of this Maga- 


zine, since wo' are 


Perrsonat.—The Russian bride of Mr. Hume, 


_ The British already have on their West India 
station a fleet of ships of twice and @# half the 
namber of guns of the American squadron, even 
including the vessels now under orders for the 
Gulf... They have. seventeen vessels.in all, 
twelve of which are steamers, carrying in the 
aggregate 357 guns, as follows: Avalanche, 18 
gins; Atalanta, 16; Basilisk, steamer, 6; 
Buzzard, steamer, 6; “Cumberland, 70; Deyas- 
tation, steamer, 6; Forward, steam gunboat, 2 ; 
Harrier, steamer, 17 ; Imaum, 72; Indus, 78 ; 
Jaasenir, steam gunboat, 1; steam gun- 
boat, 1; Leopard, steamer, 18 ; Skipjack, steam 
2s Styx, steamer, 6; Tartar, steamer, 
21; Terror, steamer, 16. ‘Total, 357. 

The British steamer Styx, of which so much 
has been heard of late, is rated a steam paddle 
wheel sloop on the royal navy list, and is 1400 
tons burden, 280 horse power, and carries six 
heavy'cannon. She draws about fourteen feet 
of water. The Buzzard is a paddle wheel sloop, 
with engines of 800 horse power, and mounts 
six guns. The Basilisk is a paddle wheel steam 
sloop of 400 horse power, and six guns. The 
steam gunboats are screw steamers of about 
600 tons, and mount one or two guns. They 
are of light draft and rigged as. three-masted 


Domesrtre — There is 
nothing inside a home that 60 much adds to 


its value as books, magazines and newspapers. 
Where they are to be had so cheaply, there is no 
excuse in being without them. . 


@ man who had a light five dollar piece and got 
rid of it by putting it between two cents and 
paying it to tollman. 


Law Grammar.—‘Is that law, your 


| honor?” asked a Kentucky attorney of a judge. 


«Hf. herself, and she think 


circulating medium. 


borrowing from his neighbors, but the end thereof | 
is—very cross neighbors. 


the season for getting killed on railroads is just 
commencing again. 
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THE TEA WE DRINK. 
Probably about one half of the human family 
refresh themselves with the Chinese herb. “A 
large portion of Asia, all Europe, and all civil- 
ized America, imbibe the steaming potion, with 
or without sugar and cream, varying the ingre- 
dient sometimes with butter and oatmeal, as in 
the case of the Thibetians, alluded to by us some 
time ago. ‘It is estimated that the total product 
of the tea plant, in China alone, is one million 
of tons, and of this enormous quantity the civ- 
ilized world probably consumes about two hun- 
dred and fifty million pounds, leaving the bal- 
ance to be steeped or stewed by the semi-barba- 
rians of Asia. The prominent and distinctive 
characteristic of the tea plant, is a volatile oil, 
with an ‘aroma highly acceptable to most people, 
though occasionally persons are found to whom 
it is very offensive. Another constituent of tea 
is called by chemists theine; the same is found 
in coffee, and is hence sometimes called caffeine. § 
This substance is remarkable for the large pro- 
portion of nitrogen which it contains, it being 
twenty-seven per cent., and larger than that of 
any other vegetable substance, so far as known 
to science. Theine is said to have the effect of 
lessening the necessity for food, or of preventing 
in some degree the natural waste of the body, 
Hence, probably, the reviving and sustaining 
effects which areiobserved in the use of tea and 
coffee. Tea also contains, in moderate propor- 
tion, tannin, the distinguishing substance of nut- 
galls, and is therefore slightly astringent. There 


is also a large proportion, say about twenty per 
cent., of that nutritious ingredient, gluten. Our 
readers can easily see from this brief analysis, 
why tea sustains and nourishes patients, when 
too low to take any ordinary food. 

The Chinese have used tea as # beverage from 
& very remote period; tradition tracing tea 
drinking back to the third century of our era. 
In the year 600, it was in more general use 
among them, and in the course of four hundred 
years more, its virtues were resorted to by the 
Japanese, the nations of Hindoostan, and other 
Asiatic countries bordering upon China, The 
Duteh first introduced it into Europe, from India, 
in 1610. It found its way from Holland to Eng- , 
land in 1666, Lords Ossory and Arlington con- 
veying it there as a great luxury. A Dutch 
physician; named Boutekae, having written a 
treatise highly extolling its medicinal virtues, the 
article beeame quite popular among the wealthy 
classes in England, and was imported from Hol- 
land, and sold at the rate of sixty shillings per 
pound. The British East India Company sub- 
sequently took up the tea traffic with China, and 
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enjoyed the monopoly of the English market in 
the importation of this article for a period of 
more than a hundred and fifty years, down to 
1833, when parliament threw open the China 
trade for free competition. Tea was a staple 
article of trade in the American colonies from a 
very early period in their history, and the de- 
struction of three hundred and forty chests in 
Boston Harbor, in 1773, has given to the herb an 
historical application which will ever be remem- 
bered so long as the records of American Inde- 
pendence shall endure. A phial of the Boston 
Harbor tea is now preserved in the cabinet of 
Harvard University as a precious relic of Revo- 
lutionary times. The portion thus preserved 
was taken from his shoes by Thomas Melville, 
of Boston, one of that celebrated tea party, and 
treasured by him as a memento of the daring 
exploit until the period of his death. His heirs 
placed it in the cabinet at Cambridge for fature 
} preservation. The action of time has reduced . 
the tea to a fine powder, and destroyed its flavor ; 
bat there is an odor of patriotism about it, that 
grows stronger and stronger as time rolls on, 
and the magnificent destiny of our country un- 
folds itself. 

Botanists recognize several varieties, but only 
one species of the tea plant, and it is said to 
bear a strong resemblance to the well-known 
camellia japonica of the conservatory. The 
plant is raised from seed, and when a year oli is 
transplanted, and kept close cropped, so as to 
increase the leaves. The gathering of the leaves 
is begun when the bushes are four years old, and 
continued for seven or eight years, when the 
bashes getting coarse and woody, are dug up 
and replaced by new plants. The harvest sea- 
son in China is in May and June ; the leaves be- 
ing picked by hand, and chiefly by women. The 


green leaves exhibit little of the odor or flavor 
which is recognized in tea, these being developed 
by the subsequent process of roasting or drying. 
The two varieties known as green and black tea, 
may be produced from the same plant; the dif- 
ference between them being caused by the manner 
in which the leaves are cured ; the former being 


the result of rapid curing over fire, and the latter 
of a slower process of drying in the open. air. 
In practice, however, these varieties are usually 
made in different districts, for the sake of con- 
venience or custom. The plant thrives well in 
the cooler parts of the tropics, or in the south- 
erly portion of the northern temperate zone. It 
could not, however, become a profitable object 
of culture in this country, owing to the amount 
of manual labor requisite for its preparation for 


commerce, and the high price of labor here. — 
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_ HUGH MILLER THE GEOLOGIST. 

One of the most remarkable men that Scot- 
land has ever produced, was Hugh .Miller the | 
geologist, whose sad and singular death about a 
year.and. a half ago, was mourned throughout 
the civilized world as a great loss to the cause of 
science. Mr. Miller was a North Scotchmaa, 
and possessed the peculiar mental traits of that 
sturdy race, in a remarkable degree. With a 
keen perception of the beautiful in nature, and 
reverence for the mysterious and supernatural, 
was blended a fervid poetic feeling; and for a 
basis of this superstracture, he possessed grent 
powers of application, strong reasoning faculties, 
and thorough independence of thought. His 
success in life was due to his natural abilities 
and the circumstances by which he was sur- 
rounded, and not to early education or subse- | 
quent patronage. He was born at Cromarty, a 
seaport town on Maray Frith, in the northeast 
part of Scotland, and was the son of a humble 
sea-faring man, who run his own square-rigged 
sloop in the coasting trade. -His father was cast 
away and lost at sea when Hugh was only five 
years old. The tendency to the supernatural 
developed itself in the boy’s nature, even at this 
early age ; for the death of his father was fore- 
boded to him by the vision of a dissevered hand 
and arm, seen at the self-opened door of his 
mother’s cottage, in the early evening twilight. 
On the evening previous to this apparition, the 
family had received a letter from the father, 
written just before the fatal storm, but the vessel 
never returned. 

The young Hagh was left much to the care of 
his Uncle Sandy, a master quarry-man, and in 
his rambles with him, acquired a strong taste for 
nataral history. At the age of seventeen he 
worked in the quarries of Cromarty, and then 
began to discover the foxsil wonders of the Old 
Red Sandstone, which he has since made world- 
famons by his writings. Here commenced his 
practical and theoretical knowledge of geology— 
a study well calculated by its marvellous revela- 
tions of past ages, and its close and exact rea 
soning, to fill and satisfy a mind constituted like 
his. His subsequent works upon the subject of 
geology, while they have commanded the respect 
and admiration of the most scientific minds of 
Europe, for their profound research and strength 
of argument, have, by the charm of their style, 
and their rich blending of poetry with philosophy, 
rendered the subject plain and deeply interesting 
to the general reader, and perfeetly enchanting 
to the young. No writer of any country has 
done so much as Miller to popularize the science ; 


and not by any shallow treatment thereof has 
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this great result been accomplished ; but by giv- 
ing to its otherwise dry details an interest which 
appeals to the observation and reflection of every 
active mind. The past, the mysterious past, 
has.a charm for all; and Hugh Miller, as though 
recognizing the truth of Daniel Webster’s brief 
and comprehensive definition of the word, geol- 
ogy, as “the earth’s history, written by itself,” 
has displayed page after page of that history in 
@ manner to win the attention of all, and gratify 
their strong desire to know something of the past 
of our globe. 

The principal works of Miller bearing upon 
his favorite science are, “‘ Scenes and Legends of 
the North of Scotland,” “The Old Red Sand- 
stone,” “‘ The Footprints of the Creator,” “ First 
Impressions of England,” and “ The Testimony 
of the Rocks.” He had also purposed writing a 
more general and comprehensive work, to be 
called “The Geology of Scotland ;” but the 
@ver-wrought brain swerved from its axis of in- 
telligence, ere this work was entered upon, and 
closed his earthly life, Mr. Miller’s mind had 
the deep religious tone which distinguishes his 
countrymen, and early in life became deeply in- 
terested in the controversies which have rent the 
church of Scotland. Taking the independent 
side, he was the champion of the freedom of the 
church ; and in the year 1839, in a pamphlet 
addressed to Lord Brougham, upon the occasion 
of his speech against the popular side of the 
question in the appeal before the House of 
Lords, he exhibited such a talent and power that 
he was at once called by the liberal party to take 
the post of leader, and to edit their new organ, 
called the “ Witness.” The letter to Brougham 
was distinguished by a strength, freshness and 
force that compare favorably with the best pro- 
ductions of Junius. It inspires the reader with 
a very high idea of the controversial ability of 
Miller. The causeof the free church was adyo- 
cated by him with great energy and strength, 
and at the disruption of the church establish- 
ment in 1848, which set the free church upon an 
independent basis, Miller obtained a victory 
which filled his heart with satisfaction, and 
crowned his career with honor. During all this 
polemical war, he constantly pursued his geolog- 
ical investigations, and published the results 
thereof to the world. When that war was closed, 
he gave all his talents to the cause of science 
till the war of life was closed. In fact, his. last 
work, “‘ The Testimony of the Rocks,” so tasked 
his mind, that the latent tendency of his nature 
to superstition became active and dominant; 
and. at its completion, the over-straincd brain 
gave forth alurming signs of mental discord. 
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He complained of occasional sharp pains, as 


though a dagger were thrust through the brain, |. 


and was affected with aberration. of mind, visions. 
of assassins in pursuit of him, and the most 
distressing phantoms. In one of these dreadful 
attacks, he laid violent hands upon his life, and 
shot himself through the heart, with a pistol. 
Thus perished one whose pure and upright life 
might well have promised greater length of days, 
had not his zeal for science rentin twain the seat 
of reason, and dethroned the kingly intellect. 
Shall that monarch perish in oblivion, or will it 
reign again where earthly fetters cannot bind the 
spirit 
THE COOLEST YET. 

A good anecdote is told of a man named 
Bently, a most confirmed drinker, who would 
never drink with a friend or in public, and al- 
ways bitterly denied, when a little too steep, 
ever tasting liquor. One day some bad witnesses 
had concealed themselves in his room, and when 
the liquor was running down his throat, seized 
him with his arm crooked and his mouth open, 
and holding him fast, asked him with an air of 
triumph, “ Ah, Bently, have we catght you at 
last? You never drink, ha!’ Now one would 
have supposed that Bently would have acknowl- 
edged the corn. Not he; with the most grave 
and inexpressible face, he calmly, and in a dig- 
nified manner said, “ Gentlemen, my name is 
not Bently !” 


Consequence or ExTRAVAGANCE.— Women 
of fashion in Paris are carrying extravagance in 
dress to a terrible extent; but when was it oth- 
erwise? One fair dame, after running herself 
deeply into debt, has become the inmate of a 
nunnery, and left her many creditors in the 
lurch, 


Tae Last or Eartn.—The final slab has 
been placed over the remains of the late Duke of 
Wellington, in the crypt at Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. The sarcophagus was then hermetically 
sealed, probably never again to beopened. The 
tomb is constructed of the purest porphyry. 


ReoisTeR your Jokes.—An ironmonger had 
to send in an account, lately, for a new register 
stove, to an author, and thought that he must 

_ hecessarily be facetious; so he headed the bill— 
“A memorial of the departed grate.” 


MetapPuysics.— Metaphysics resemble 
French dinner; you may enjoy the results, but 
should never seek to dive into the processes by 
which they have been attained. 
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THE VALUE OF TIME. 

It is said that; ‘time is money ;” but that does 
not tell the whole story, for time may be more 
than money, and it may beless. Ask the ardent 
lover, about to be separated from his adored 
mistress for long, long years, how much money 
would express the balance of the last hours. he 
is to pass with her. What would his answer be, 
expressed in dollars and cents? Ask the squalid 
miser, as he draws his last breath, and his dim 
eye closes on his heaps of shining gold, at what 
price he would value a few more hours to enjoy 
the sight of his worshipped hoard! Ask the 
affectionate son, as he stands beside the death- 
bed of a beloved parent, whether another hour 
of that precious life could be expressed in mon- 
ey? They will tell you that no amount of 
money could represent the value of the time they 
covet. On the other hand, the long, weary days 
of the suffering poor, the dreary, heavy hours of 
the listless idler, have no money value, Either 
would barter all the irksome time that lingers 
on their hands, for a single coin that would give 
to one the bread of hunger, or escape from self 
to the other. Furthermore, there are various 
kinds of money ; bard money and paper money, 
current and uncurrent, counterfeit and genuine ; 
and before we settle down content with the axiom 
that “time is money,” let us see for ourselves 
what kind of money our time may be; whether 
it be of intrinsic value, or only aggumed ; whether 
it will pass readily in exchange for others’ prop- 
erty or service, or only at a discount; whether, 
in short, it be worth what it pretends to be, or is 
only a base imitation of the genuine article. By 
scrutinizing thus the value of time, each for him- 
self, every man will find that time is money, only 
when it is wisely and well employed. To make 
time real money, we must improve it by labor 
of the body, mind and soul. When we have 
thus made our time valuable to ourselves, it 
be of value to others, and not till then; 
then alone shall we be able to realize by sweet 
experience, that “ time is money.” 


Mecuanics’ Home.—Mr. Hayes, late of the 
Philadelphia firm of Hayes & Dreer, has be- 
queathed $50,000 for the foundation of an asylam 
for aged mechanics in Philadelphia. The insti- 
tution is to receive the title of “ Hayes’s Me- 
chanies’ Home.” 

Reaurties or Lire.—A person being asked 
what was meant by the realities of life, answered, 
* Real estate, real money, and a real good din- 
ner, none of which could be realized without real 


hard work. 
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THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. 

Among the Western States of the Union, there 
is no one that stands forth more prominent than 
Illinois, for its solid growth, substantial wealth, 
and commanding influence. Its soil and: ‘cli- 
mate presented strong attractions to the earlier 
western emigrants, while its admirable frontage 
on the Mississippi, made it readily accessible to 
the hardy pioneers of American civilization. 
The consequence that naturally followed from 
these advantages, was the rapid settlement of 
the State by a body of sturdy men, whose chief 
purpose was to build up for themselves and their 
posterity, a prosperous and happy home under 
the flag of the American Union. Emigrating 
largely from New England, these men, composed 
of the best stock of this section of the country, 
were deeply imbued with the established moral 
and religious sentiment thereof, and a full meas- 
ure of its liberal ideas of public policy. Con- 
joined with these requisite elements of an upright 
and happy commonwealth, was a due portion of 
that love of industry and spirit of enterprise 
which have made New England a thriving and 
prosperous country, under all circumstances, 
even the most adverse, and against the severe 
obstacles of a niggardly soil and capricious 
climate. Emigration, at the time of the settle- 
ment of Illinois, was wisely left to follow its 
natural impulse, instead of being stimulated and 
enforced by artifgial aids ; and this freedom of 
action gave to that emigration an average of 
New England character, instead of a heteroge- 
neous compound of propagandism, speculation 
and inefficieney. Zealots, sharpers, and useless 
idlers, had no temptation presented to them 
through the facilities of associated aid, to people 
the new States. Every man was left free to act 
for himself, and the result was that the emigra- 
tion to Illinois was composed of men who were 


This characteristic of unbiassed individuality 
in the early settlers of Illinois, has made in the 
brief period of her existence, the strong, influ- 
ential and prosperous State that we find her to- 
day, and its indelible stamp will give her a pow- 
erful influence upon the Great West for a long 
time to come. She is now the nursery of western 
habits and western sentiment ; and her opinions 
and example are doing for the young West, 
what New England did for her, forty years 
ago. Everything connected with the cir- 
cumstances, condition, and prospects of this 
State, becomes therefore of far greater interest 
to our whole country than it would be from its 
bearing upon her prosperity alone. Her thought 
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and opinion is to be the index of the West, 
and from her are to go forth the missionaries 
who are to build up the physical and moral 
prosperity of the new States and Territories 
beyond. By no fact is this view of the destiny 
of Illinois more elearly illustrated than by the 
record of her present prosperous physical condi- 
tion, the result, mainly, of the New England 
virtues which have been exemplified in her 
growth. ‘The official documents of the State 
valuation forthe year 1857, show the present 
wealth of the State amounts to over four hun- 
dred millions of dollars, and this is available, 
productive property. Such a result, in a new 
State, scarcely a, generation old, is almost in- 
credible, did we not have the figures of the State 
auditor to establish its truth; and it cannot fail 
to confirm the impression which her early history 
makes upon the mind, that she is destined to be 
in time to come, the centre of wealth and influ- 
ence for the western section of our Union. 


MODEST ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A gentlemanly assurance is manifested in some 
of the advertisements we find in the New York 
papers, For instance, one specimen of Young 
America informs the feminine public that “‘ The 
handsomest young gentleman in this city, or 
elsewhere, desires to marry the most beautiful 
young lady he can find.” And we are also told 
by another advertiser, that ““ Any passable lacy, 
of good morals and a fair degree of accomplish- 
ments, Wishing a kind and noble-hearted hus- 
band, who would adore a wife as an angel, can 
obtain one by addressing, in confidence, G. 
Woodbine, Post Office.” Queer things—these 
advertisements! Funny world we live in ! 

Aw Hint.—The editor of a 
Buckeye paper has been threatened with a 
flogging. He very quietly insinuates that he 
may be found up stairs, and that it is “ but forty 
feet to the bottom.” 


> 


Borriixe Sopa.—Five hundred to a thou- 
sand dozen of soda are bottled daily in New 
York, which indicates a tolerably steep consump- 
tion of the “ardent.” 


Kentucxy.—A Kentuckian being asked 
how much corn he raised, answered, “ About 


> 


Sorexerrrrox.—In 1690 a dog in the town 
of Andover was charged with witchcraft and 
put to death. 
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Among elephants, may be found as vicious 
brates as ever walked upon four legs, or two 
either, and also as generous, noble-tempered an- 
imals, as good men ever delighted to their will 
by kindness. When Bishop Heber was tray- 
elling in Oude, three elephants were in his train. 
One was described by his mohout as a fine-tem- 
pered beast, but the other two as great rascals. 
Between a good elephant and its attendants, 
there seemis to be the most perfect understand- 
ing. The man who walks by its side is talking 
to it all the time they are jogging on, and very 
often ina jargon which no one else can under- 
stand, but which is perfectly intelligible to the 
elephant. “My dove?” “Take care?” “ Well 
done, my dear!” “My son!” “My wife!” 
If a fault is committed, “How could you do 
that?” If it is often repeated, “What can you 
be thinking of?” accompanied by a dig with the 
sharp iron hawkuss or ankush inflicted by the 
mohout. 

But great as is the attachment of these animals 
_ to their keepers, and obedient as they are, gener- 
ally, even to a tyrannical mohout, it is danger- 
ous to try their tempers too far. Keepers who 
have needlessly mingled their caresses with 


blows, have felt the fatal effects of their wanton. 


conduct. When the Vizier of Oude sent his 
embassy to meet Lord Cornwallis at Calcutta, 
there was among the elephants that carried the 
baggage a male, with a number of people on his 
back. This elephant, suddenly irritated by a 
violent, and, as far as we know, an undeserved 
stroke with the penetrating hawkuss, snatched 
the unhappy driver from his seat, held him up 
in his trunk so as to render escape or aid impos- 
sible, and, after suspending him, as if in warn- 
ing to others, for a few moments, during which 
the trembling victim must have endured the very 
extremity of agonizing fear, deliberately dashed 
him to pieces. Not long ago, an unhappy keeper 
was killed on the spot by the elephant placed 
under his charge; he had provoked the ven- 
geance of the long-suffering creature by his per- 
secutions, and paid the deadly penalty. 

But numerous as are the stories told of the 
stern vengeance of the elephant, there are not 
wanting instances where the punishment in- 
flicted by the injured beast has begn of a degrad- 
ing and even ludicrous character—as if scorn and 
contempt were the predominant feelings that 
dictated the retribution. The dirty water-spout 
that overwhelmed the treacherous Delhi tailor, 
who had treated the elephant to a prick with his 
needle, instead of an apple, and the muddy 
shower bestowed on Lieutenant Shipp (who had 


irritated another by giving him a large quantity 
of Cayenne pepper between two pieces of bread), 
six weeks after the commission of the offence, 
and as @ termination to the caresses and fondling 
of the lieutenant, are of this character, as well 
as the delayed vengeance of the elephant men- 
tioned by Williamson under the name of the 
Pangul, or fool. The Paugul, who had most 
likely been put upon, like other butts, till he 
could stand it no longer, had refused to bear a 
greater weight upon a march than he liked, and 
the angry quarter-master threw a tent-pin at the 
head of the obstinate beast. Some days after- 
wards, as the elephant was going to water, he 
came suddenly upon the quarter-master, seized 
him with his trunk, and lifting him among the 
branches of a large tamarind tree, there left him 
between heaven and earth, as being unworthy of 
either, to hold on if he were able, and get down 
if he could. 


Whar next ?—A sailor once went to see a 
juggler exhibit his tricks ; there happened to be 
& quantity of gun-powder in the apartment un- 
derneath, which took fire and blew up the house. 
The sailor was thrown into the garden behind, 
where he fell without being hurt. He stretched 
his arms and legs, got up, shook himself, rabbed 
his eyes, and cried out—conceiving what had 
happened to be only part of the performance, 
and perfectly willing to go through the whole— 
“ Well, I wonder what the fellow intends to do 
next !” 


Genuine Po.iteness.—A gentleman once 
conversing in the company of ladies, and criti- 
cising rather severely the want of personal beauty 
in other ladies of their acquaintance, remarked : 
“They are the ugliest women I know;” and 
then, with extraordinary politeness, added— 
“ present company always excepted.” 


Dentist1c.—Philosophers have asserted that 
the reason why ladies’ teeth decay sooner than 
men’s, is because of the friction of the tongue 
and the sweetness of the lips! 


Domestic Economy.—A tenant who owes 
one quarter, and knows if he stays another, he 
must pay double before he can be quits, gener- 
ally quits first. 


ore one and six 
churches in the good city of Boston, and one or 
two more are contracted for. 


Inp1a.—England is paying too dear for the 
whistle in the Far Bast, we fear. 
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Foreign Miscellany. 

Russia has ‘décided to construct three lines of 
railway between the Black and Caspian seas. 

In the French Conservatoire des Arts, they have 
@ loom that weaves silk by electric magnetism. 

Sisters. of charity are on their way from 
France, to establish a school for young ladies in 
Honolulu. 

The express trains from London to Brighton 
perform the journey of fifty miles in one hour 
and ten minutes. 


‘Dhe British Standard states that the income 


announced at the British and Foreign 
Society’s May meeting was $765,000. 

The Duchess of Orleans died at her residence 
near London, after a brief illness, on the 18th 
ult , aged 49. 

The 2611th anni of the founding of 
Rome was celebrated by the In- 
stitate, in Rome, on the 24th ult, 


The University of Berlin has sustained a 
heavy loss in the death of the eminent physiolo- 
gist, Professor Muller. was not quite 57 
years of age. 

In France, there are no less than nineteen 
presidents of commercial societies now in 
prison, awaiting their trials for fraudulent op- 
erauons. 

The French Minister has addressed a circular 
to the directors of the theatres of Paris, inform- 
ing them that slang terms and vulgar language 
in dramatic pieces cannot be tolerated. 

Jules Gerard, the lion-bunter, sailed from 
Marseilles for Africa on the 80th of April, with 
a party of twenty Englishmen, one Frenchman 
and two Poles, on a grand hunting expedition. 

A Spanish manufacturer of lucifer matches, at 

neres, while eating his dinner, let a leg of 
fowl fall into a vessel containing phosphoric 
paste. He wiped the piece of meut, ate it, and 
was dead in less than twenty-four hours. 

Madame Ristori has been making a most 
successful appearance in Paris in Rachel’s great 

of “Phedra,” which she has played in 
most of the capitals of Europe, but never before 
in Paris. 

A singular incident startled the garrison of 
Lucknow, and the people. ‘Three prisoners 
were broujrht in, and were undergoing a sum- 

trial by drum-head court nef when a 
round shot struck and killed the trio. 

The Abbe Dumage, Parish priest of Tavaux, 
states in a letter to the Sewaine du Vermandois, 
that on the morning of the 16th of April he saw 
a cross about thirty feet long, floating in the direc- 
tion of the sun, but much higher ! 

At the annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in London a resolution 
was unanimously adopted pledging the society 
to disseminate as far as possible scriptural in- 
straction in India. 

The Russian government has quietly disbursed 
about two millions of dollars to American mc- 
chanics within the last three years, for six steam 
ships of war. built to order at Boston and New 
York. Turkey is just beginning to follow suit. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Three Australian vessels recently arrived at 
‘London with nearly 100,000 ounces of gold. 

Queen Victoria has entered on her fortieth 
pees. The little lady still preserves her good 
jooks and plumptitude. 

There were 56,165 more paupers in England 
and Wales in January, 1858, in the same 
month of 1857. 

Louis Napoleon’s farm at Sologne is an im- 
mense tract of waste soil, on which he has set on 
foot a comprehensive system of thorough drain- 
age, on the Scotch principle. 

Herr Carl Beethoven, nephew to the great 
composer, in whose memoirs he figures more 
largely than favorably, has just died at Vienna, 
aged fifty-two years. 

The French government has resolved to pre- 
sent to Professor Morse four hundred thousand 
francs (eighty thousand dollars) as a recognition 
of his invention of the electric telegraph system. 


Lie fe placed a monument to the late Mr. 
J. G. hart, in Dryburgh Abbey, where he is 
interred, close to the remains of his illustrious 
father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr. Vandenhoff lately appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, in aleheaion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his appearance on the Liverpool 
stage. 
Louis Napoleon means to leave Paris a mag- 
nificent monument of his power and govern- 
ment. He has already expended $50,000,000 in 
improvements, aud contemplates an expenditure 
of $52,000,000 more. 

The total number of depositors in the British 
Savings Banks on the 20th of November last, 
the date of the last returns, was 1,366,000, and 
the amount standing to their credit was about 
$175,000,000. 

The Journal d’Indre-et-Loire states that M. 
Landais, conservator of the Museum of Natural 
History at Orleans, found a few days since in 
the shell of an oyster ten pearls of ditferent sizes. 
He has placed the shell and its contents in the 
museum under his care. 

The King of Belgium, Leopold, not long ago, 
bought tive tickets in the lottery loan of 1834, 
and last year he won with one of them the great 
prize of 200,000f (£20,000). They say he gavo 
the greater to his daughter Charlotte, now 
wife of the Archduke Maximilian. 

Since May, 1851, the British have annexed 
to their possessions in India, 146,092 square 
miles of territory with thirty-six millions of 
people. The territory is not very extensive, but 
the population is about equal to all the people of 
North America. 

The English government is about to present 
to the French the funeral car that 
bore the exile,of tt. Helena to his tomb. A 
portion of the carriage used by Napoleon in his 
solitary excursions in the island was taken to 
build the hearse that carried him when dead. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says it is now decided that the govern- 
ment of Algeria will be given to Prince Napole- 
on, and that he will have powers to administer it 
without being under the control of a minister in 
Paris. The prince will depart early in July. 
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RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


General Scott gets $18,292 per year, 
, The population of Halifax, N. S., is about 
25,000. 


It takes the pressure of 15,000 lbs, to punch 
an inch hole in an iron plate an inch thick, 

The cost of living is thirty per cent. higher in 
California than it is in New York or Boston. 


A famous mare recently died in France at the 
age of fifty two years. Jeace to her manes ! 

Alum, melted in small quantity with beef 
tallow, hardens it, and is much used for this 
$ I single thaad storm in th 1793 

na er e no 
fewerthan nineteen persons were kiligd in Buenos 
Ayres. 

Postmaster Fowler, of New York, has placed 
on duty a lady to attend the window at the 
ladies’ delivery. 

The French Journal of Fashion hints at the 
propriety of wearing shorter skirts and diminish- 
ing the size of hoops. 

George D. Prentice, the editor of the Louis- 
ville Journal, has enrolled himself a member of 
the Sons of ‘Temperance. 

Out of the seventy-four artists, painters, sculp- 
tors, modelers, etc , employed on the ornamental 
work of the capitol extension, at Washington, 
Derf., it is said that only twelve are Americans. 


Disturnell’s New York State Register for 1858 
reports the whole number of attorneys-at-law in 
that State at 4607, of whom 1800 are in the city 
of New York. This list probably falls short of 
the true number. 

Cellars are fruitful sources of disease if gar- 
bage and filth are allowed to accumulate tor 
years. ay should be thoroughly cleaned and 
whitewashed. Open the windows daily for 
ventilation. 

A recent census of Northampton shows the 

ulation to be 6407, a decrease of 211 from 

857, and 48 less than in 1853. The decrease 

is attributable to the suspension of work in the 
factories. 

The unfinished monument to Mary, the mother 
of Washington, at Fredericksburg, Va., is fast 
going to ruin, and is badly disfigured with bullet 
and shot marks, being used by the boys as 
targets. 

A southern Methodist. minister, detailing his 
experience on a “certain” circuit, counted 
twenty six children that Were named after him, 
and addei! that during the year he received as 
compensation for his labor thirteen dollars. 

Mrs. Betsey Eastman, of Hopkinton, N, EL., 
on her ninety-eighth birthday spun over five 
skeins of stocking yarn, and has during the past 

r spun over one hundred skeins of yarn, and 
nit about fifty pairs of stockings and sovks. 


A special train on the Canada Grand Trank 
Railway, lately, ran twenty-eight miles in twen- 
ty-five minuces—a rate of sixty-six miles per 
hour! ‘uch running is injurious to the ma- 
chinery, ny the permanency of the track, 
and is highly dangerous to those on the trains. 
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The widay af ‘Smith bas married a tay- 
ern-keeper, and thinks the saints are humbugs. 

Emigration to California began in 1853, It then 
had 15,000 inhabitants ; now it has 600,000, 

Madame Orsini has left Paris for the village in 
Italy in which she has long been schoolmistiess , 

Some German physicians have testified that it 
is virtually impossible for a man to contain 
enough of lager beer to produce intoxication. 

The California Legislature has a Sun- 
day law forbidding any business on the Sabbath, 
excepting at hotels, restaurants, drug stores and 
stables. 

Mayor Tieman informed a Boston gentleman, 
recently, that he had no doubt but that the ci 
of York ra of eig 
millions of di . in ears, 

past few years, by 

A man was recently received into the Massa- 
chusetts Strate Prison, who has been an inmate 
of prisons almost continually since the last war 
with England—1812-13. The longest period 
of late that he has enjoyed his freedom, was 
fifteen months. 

Lord St. Leonards, in his “Handy Book,” 
says: ‘1 could, without difficulty, ran over the 
names of many judges and lawyers of note, 
whose wills made by themselves have been set 
aside, or construed so as to defeat every inten- 
tion they ever had.” 


An officer of the United States steamer 
Georgetown writes from Bombay that he had 
just attended the marriage of two children—with 
all the solemn rites of the church,—who were 
each only five years old. Children are there 
married by their parents when mere infanss. 


The fishermen of the lakes are about to com- 

te with the fishermen of the seaboard. A 

ochester paper records the departure of a vessel 
from that city on a cod fishing voyage to the 
coast of Labrador. The voyage is an experi- 
ment, being the first from that port. 

The total Jength of all the canals in the United 
States is 5059 miles, costing on an ave 
$42,000 per mile, or one-sixth more than the cost 
ot our railways. The total inland navigation of 
the United States is 24,533 miles in length, and 
is the grandest in the world. “ 

A gang of regulators are administering lynch 
law in the eastern part of Florida. Ken ung 
five persons in and about Tampa Bay within a 
month, for various offences ; in one case taking 
the criminal out of a court room, where he was 
on trial before a jury. 

A new material for paper is said to have been 
discovered in the fibre of the beet root, which re- 
mains after sugar making and distillation. It is 
twenty per cent. cheaper than common paper, 
and has been used in cartridges at Woolwich 
arsenal. Jt is to be introduced and tested in this 
country. 

The capital of the London General Omnibus 
Company is £900,000 ; its total receipts exceed 
£600,000 per annum; it disburses upward of 
£140,000 per annum in the mere of 
drivers, conductors, horsekeepers, and other 
laborers, and spends more than £200,000 per 
annum in provender for horses. 
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_ MERRY MAKING. 


What relation isthe door-mat to the scraper 
A step-farther. 

Why is 
than 


government stronger now 
y ? Because it’s iron-hooped. 
When are the letters sa n and ¢ undoubtedly 
crazy? When'they are in sane—insane. 
Why is a reformed drunkard like an African ¢ 


Because he’s a new bein’ (Nubian). 


The false impression that went abroad, re- 
turned in tlie last steamer. 

Gold and silver are, in these days, the most 
prized and effective of all belle-metals. 

Why is a young lady before marriage never 
right? Because she is all the time a-miss. 

Why are swallows like a leap head over heels ? 
Because they are a summer set (a somerset). 

Punch says the smuggler inflicts an inj 
upon the “Fair Trader”—if that individnsl 
exists. 

“Surely,” says young Jones, “any one who 
to go round a cornet, also 


‘square the circle.” 


At St. Louis, when a high-pressure steamer, 
crowded with passengers, bursts, it is called 
“elevating the masses. 

“Did you know I was here ?” said the bellows 
to the fire. “O, yes, I always contrive to get 
wind of you,” was the reply. 

The key to a mother’s heart is a poe 
that well filled with praise, and you can 
every pantry in the house. 

“Too, much familiarity breeds contempt,” 
says the ancient proverb; and how many mar- 
ried men have’been martyrs to the truth of it! 

A gentleman was threatening to beat a dog 
who barked intolerably. “ Why,” exclaimed an 
Irishman, who was present, ‘would you beat 
the poor dumb anima] for spakin’ out ?” 

A-sick glutton sent. for the doctor. “I have 
lost my appetite,” said he, in great alarm. “All 
the better,” said the doctor; “you'll be sure to 
die if you recover it.” ’ 

“When a woman,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“has once married with a cop and 
one that eats responsible to her own, she will 
never want to enter the maritime state again.” 

“My German friend, how long have you been 

ied?’ “ Vel, dis a, ting I seldom don’t 


like to talk abouts, but ven I does, it seems to 


me about so long as it never vas.” 

, “The. most remarkable instance of indecision 
we ever heard of, was that of a man who sat up 
a night, because he could not decide which to 
take off first, his coat or his boots. 

id ge says that “a substitute for box- 
wood is much needed, as that article is growing 
higher every .” This may easily be reme- 
_died—when the wood has 

height, cut st down. 


What colors are the wind and sea in a storm * 
The wind blue (blew) and the sea a rose (arose). 

What is it that causes a cold; cures a cold, 
and pays the doctor? Adraft. —_ 

Why are crows the most sensible of birds? 
Because they never complain without caws. 

What word is there of five letters, which, if you 
take away two, six will remain? Sixty. 

When is the letter a like one of the United 
States? When it is in Diana (Indiana). 

Why would it be correct to infer that there 
was a mill in Eden? Because we know a dam 
(Adam) was there. 

It is said that necessity knows no law. This 
accounts for people making such a virtue of 
necessity. 

Spiggles says that althomgh there is no such 
thing as muzzling the press of this country, there 
is plenty of book muslin. 

“T look down upon’ sir.” “ Yes, 
seem to be in a ‘condielen: look down for the 
sky, and feel upward for the ground.” 

Dr. Franklin used to say that rich widows were 
the only pieces of second hand goods that sold at 
prime cost. 

Who was the greatest chicken butcher, ac- 
cording to Shakspeare? King Claudius, in 
“ Hamlet,” who did “ murder most foul.” 


Luttrell proposed for an epitaph on a distin- 
— diner out— He dined late and—died 
iy? 

An Irishman, to put ont a | ht with 
his fingers, Och, divil 
a wick’s in it!” 

When Mrs. Chapone was asked why she was 
80 in urch, she 
re : “Because it’s my religion to 
distarb the religion of 

A New York paper says that a man the morn- 
ing after he had been drunk with wine feels as 
though he had the rheumatism in every hair of 
his head. 

Mr. Pepper’s house was on fire. A large 
crowd was soon on the spot, when one of them 
remarked, “We've mustard enough to save 
Pepper.” So it proved. 

A boy was rong J arrested in Hartford for 
theft. His father pleaded guilty for him before 
the court, but said, in extenuation, ‘‘ James is a 
good boy, but he will steal.” 

An Irishman being asked,on a rainy day, 

essage from 


I> GIVEN AWAY. 


Any desiring to see a copy ef BaLiou’ 
RIAL, Ike favorite illustrated ‘wonky 
address usa line to that effect,and a copy wi 


vings,free of charge. 
M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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4 ull’s Head to the Ba answered ; “ Sure 
Some one says that dogs bark with such zeal ’ 
i when you enter their master’s yard that one 
would suppose they owned the and 
| that their master was only a boarder. 
a 
:! Mrs. Ragg, a widow, having taken Sir Charles a 
ey Price for her second husband, and being asked s Proro- 
i by a friend how she liked the change, replied, bers fa 
aa “0, I have got rid of my old Rugg for a good 
Price. 
iW 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


THE POOR CURATE. THE BISHOP. 


“(HER MAJESTY’S FOOT.” 
(THE OTHER ONE’S “YOU HAVEN’T SEEN A MOUSE 
IN RUSSIA!) GO THIS war?” 


| 
SSO 
MR. AND MRS. CAUDLE. 
a 
| 
ALL FOR LOVE. (i 
SS waite . 
AUTHOR. 


PICTURES FROM OUR MUSEUM. 


A LOVER WHO HAS A COXSYMING PASSION. 


- 
4 MAN WITH SOMETHING LIKE A HEAD ON 
HIS SHOULDERS. 


A WELLINGTON 
AND A FELLOW THAT WAS 
NO MATCH FOR HIM. 
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q MR. PARROTT, IN COURT DRESS. 
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